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IMPROVED CHARACTER 


Stitt 1T Moves! was the exclamation of the 
“starry Galileo.” It has been ours, even in the 
most stagnant and desponding periods ; and now, 
for the first time since the assembling of the Re- 
form Parliament, we are enabled to congratulate 
the country, and especially the liberal party, upon 
the decidedly improved aspect of public affairs. 
The new Government is far indeed from per- 
fect,—but the worst parts are expelled ; and, 
from the old elements, the Cabinet is not merely 
reconstructed, but regenerated after a better 
spirit. If Mr. Stanley was, as we have ever 


named him, the evil genius of the late Govern. | 


ment, Earl Grey was the incubus which smother- 
ed its energies, or reduced them to a feeble, in- 
effectual struggle. 
obstinate temper, the weight of his reputa- 
tion, which concentrated in his person all the 
honours and glories of departed Whiggery, and 
a greatly exaggerated idea of his public services, 
together with the unimpeachable integrity of his 
personal character, enabled Earl Grey completeiy 
to overbear the passively liberal members of the 
Cabinet. His colleagues were either mere pup- 
pets in his presence,—always yielding, though 


sometimes, as it now appears, secretly grumbling | 


slaves,—or they were hypocritical intriguers, de- 
termined, at all ventures, to hold place at what- 
ever sacrifice of principle. Earl Grey, in early 
life, a violent, but at no time an enlightened and 
stanch Reformer, latterly identified himself with 
the Reform measure, because his party-feelings 
and personal ambition were as much thrown into 
its accomplishment, as they were latterly into the 
renewal of the infamous Coercion Bill. Reform 
at last became with Lord Grey an affair of vain- 
glory, personal pique, and self-gratification. We 
are already warranted in saying so,and merely an- 
ticipate the judgment of posterity. His recent 
line of conduct demonstrates that he had no ade- 
quate notion of the majestic force he was uncon. 
ciously labouring to place in the hands which 
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His high, overbearing, and | 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ought to wield it ; that discovering this too late, 
he loathed and feared it,—and, so far as he had 
the power, would have arrested, or counteracted 
its inevitable tendencies. He has fallen in that 
attempt ; and under the name of Whig, has really 
sunk in the hopeless defence of Tory principles. 
His politicaltendenciesare read inthe deep chagrin 
of that party at his inopportune political demise. 
Yet that, in our estimation, was the only step by 
which he could now either benefit the country, or 
hold together the fractured members of his Go. 
vernment. ‘Though we cannot join in the high- 
flown eulogies of one portion of the press, who 
would exalt into a demi-god the man of whom it, 
as well as every prudent Whig, is secretly rejoieed 
to be rid, we feel the deepest veneration for many 
noble points in the personal character of Earl 
Grey. If he was tainted by the inherent vices 
of the aristocratic character, he shared, in no li- 
mited degree, in its imputed virtues and real 
craces. If bigoted in some points, and behind 
the age on which he was so prominently cast, 
he wasthroughout sincere. If his infatuated ne- 
potism subtracted considerably from the high. 
mindedness which was once supposed the cha- 
racteristic attribute of Lord Grey, the very ex- 
cess of his pride preserved him from the unman- 
ly, vacillating, degrading course pursued by 
more enlightened, and more practical and saga- 
cious statemen. The effulgence of his truth 
shone, with increased lustre, from the dark back~- 
ground by which it was reflected: He bright- 
ened by comparison, We would not overlook, nor 
undervalue moral distinction ; and yet, with all 
this, we hail the retreat of Lord Grey as a posi- 
tive blessing to his country, the greatest he could 
confer ; and as the signal that our hopes have 
not been vain—that the great cause of Reform 
still moves—that a better order of things is 
hastening on. 

Of the new Premier we profess to know no- 


thing more than that of which the whole world 
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is informed. Mr. Lamb was a highly Conserva- 
tive Whig; but he belongs, by education and 
habit, to a later era than Earl Grey. He has 
been abroad in the world, and, with his eyes 
wide open, has observed the march of society. 
Heis said tobe a man of decided character,—such 
a one as will fall by his own errors, if he fall at 
all, and not from being the weak tool of others. 
The nation will wait with hope and patience, and 
fairly judge the untried Premier and his Go- 
vernment by their measures.* It is no cause 
of regret that he comes into his new office with- 
out that accumulation of political fame, which 
made his predecessor formidable and detrimental. 
With Lord Melbourne, the members of the Ca- 
binet need no longer resemble so many mice, in 
presence of the un-belled cat. Some of our 
most valued allies are taunting Lord Althorp 
with the resumption of place. Sneers of this 
kind can only sit naturally and gracefully upon 
a Tory countenance. On the immediate point 
of difference, the new Cabinet has come round 
to Lord Althorp. If honesty dictated his ten- 
dered resignation, there can be no impropriety 
in his acquiescing in the warmly expressed desire 
of the House of Commons and his colleagues, to 
retain “the right arm,” though the lofty head 
has blindly run itself against a post of its own 
erecting. His candid Lordship is not certainly 
to be upheld as a model of heroic public virtue,— 
and still less, though he is said to be liberal, as an 
example of the political illumination of the nine- 
teenth century ; but he is a fair-working leader 
of the House of Commons, with whom, now 
knowing the very worst, we have reason to be 
content ; believing him, at least, as facile to 
good impressions as he has been yielding to bad 
influences. 

There are other favourable symptoms. In 
the liberal principles of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, 
we have never wanted faith. He has done suf- 
ficient penance for his miscalculations ; and, puri- 
fied and absolved by public opinion, we rejoice 
to see him in the Cabinet ; while the accession of 
Lord Duncannon would give us pleasure, were it 
only that his appearance is warmly hailed by the 
truest and most enlightened friends of Ireland. 





* An extraordinary, and most discreditable fact has 
just transpited in relation to Lord Melbourne, while 
Home Secretary. The Sussex Justices applied to the Go- 
vernment to prosecute Mr. Cohen, the liberal Editor of 
the Brighton Guardian. To devolve more tasks of this 
kind upon the Attorney-General of a Government become 
odious to the people from its virulent prosecutions of the 
press, was probably conceived dangerous,—but funds were 
secretly offered to conduct the prosecution! The public 

urse, in short, was opened to the private prosecutors ! 

r. Cohen was convicted; and a heavy, a very heavy 
panishment—fine, and tedious imprisonment in the dis- 
tant jail of Caelmsford,—was the sentence of the King’s 
Bench. The secret history of this prosecution strikes us 
as the most disgraceful and iniquitous transaction we 
have heard of for minyaday. This Bench of Mazistrates 
Was not able to protect itself aguinst a single newspaper, 
without the aid of the public purse secretly volunteered ! 
Sussex m igistrates were the parties complaining—Sus- 
gx magistrates found a true bill—Sussex magistrates 
formed the jury—and Lord Melbourne found the fands. 





The auguries for that country,—bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh,—are peculiarly cheering. 
The late disclosures regarding the Marquis of 
Wellesley, render it impossible that he can be 
retained with public advantage in the Vice. 
Royalty ; but the Principal may be tolerated , 
little longer for the sake of the Secretary, [Ip 
Lord Durham’s acceptance of that pageant, use. 
less place, supposing it to be tendered to him, 
we do not believe. His proper place, in these 
times, is not Dublin Castle. Those who have 
placed strong hopes in him cannot wish him 
there :—-his secret enemies may. Inthe mani. 
fest discomfiture of the Tories, we find another 
solid ground of satisfaction. Their coalition 
project is nipt in the bud. They are the only 
truly and thoroughly baffled party. Liberal 
principles have prevailed ; Tories and Greyites 
alike proclaim it. Though the Cabinet is not yet 
Radical, the Whigs have gathered strength 
only from merging in Liberals. The silently- 
moving, resistless power of the Liberal con. 
stituency, and the activity and energy of the 
Liberal press, are acknowledged as the true 
causes of the frequent break-downs, and final 
disruption of the Grey administration. We are, 
in this, happy to agree in opinion, for once, with 
our compatriot the Scotsman. The Radicals have 
certainly, as he says, overwhelmed the Whig Ca- 
binet. ‘Though there was no accordance of senti- 
ment, no mutual good understanding, no sincere 
or cordial feeling of attachment, to bind together 
the heterogeneous mass, it might, by the alchemy 
of place, have been held together, till the present 
Parliament had been well stricken in years, save 
fur that resistless “pressure from without.” But 
heave after heave came. ‘The strained vessel was 
all but swamped ; the wreckers were on thealert ; 
Mr. Hume, O’Connell, and the Radicals launched 
the lifeboat ; the ship righted ; and, though far 
from being sound in her timbers, she may, with the 
help of a jury-mast, and some farther addition to 
the crew, hold together into port, making a tol- 
erably prosperous voyage. 

We have yet another cause of congratulation. 
The old Whigs, of the pure breed, have with Lord 
Grey, perished as a party, as surely as did the 
Tories with the Duke of Wellington. The effi- 
cient and rational adherents of both faetions, 
seeing the old schemes hopeless, will fall gra- 
dually into the new plans. Sir George Murray 
will re-repent ; Sir Robert Peel will, as soon as 
possible, become a silent Member, probationary 
for office under aliberal Government. Mr Stan- 
ley will feel that he has been precipitate in 
throwing up a game it is too late to recover; 
and the press of the late Ministry will make the 
discovery, that the Melbourne administration, 
and whatever follows—for we may have other 
break-downs—are still better than that best of 
all possible administrations — namely, Karl 
Grey’s :—that which devised the Irish dragoon- 
ing Bill,—which refused to consider the most ob- 
vious reforms repeatedly pressed upon it,—and 
which fell by the obstinacy of its chief, its ow® 
inertness, and its bad faith. 
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| FLEDGLING DIPLOMATISTS: | 
OR, THE HONOURABLE ARTHUR GAM MONBOROUGH. 


Every condition of life commands its charac- 
teristic prospects. A High Holborn tradesman, 
in thriving business, thinks to mike his son a 

entleman, by binding him apprentice to some 
pitiful apothecary or pettifogging attorney ; and 
a gentleman's servant, retired upon an annuity, 
tries to accomplish the same end, by procuring 
for his some petty government appointment, 
enabling him to devote his pen and ink to tran- 
scription of the nonsense [errors not excepted ] 
of greater men. The butcher and the baker, or 
rather the butchers’ and bakers’ better halves, 

re chiefly ambitious of settling their offspring 
in “ a genteel way of business,” 7@. e. as drapers, 
haberdashers, or silk-mercers ; while the artisan, 
the man whose brows are beaded with the sweit 
of care,and whose cheeks are hollowed with labour 
and famine, is satisfied that Ais children should 
be taught any trade ensuring an honest liveli. 
hood —bricklayer, mason, carpenter, shoemaker, 
—what matters the nature of the toil which is to 
supply the joyless, hopeless, child of dust, with 
the scanty means of keeping that dust a few 
short years, and a few short feet above the at- 
tainment of the worm! There is still, however, 
a lower cellar even below the sunken stories of 
the grand edifice of social life. There is the 
stage of pauperism, where parents are forced to 
content themselves with seeing their infant He- 
lots dragged out of a workhouse-cradle, to 
labour at the perilous wheel of some unwhole- 
some fact iry, or to ascend the noisome chimney, 
or dive into some still fouler recess—the cess- 
pool or the sewer—to expiate the crime of 
having been forced into a world of want—where 
the choughs, and crows, and birds of prey, that 
breed and build in the ancient towers bequeathed 
to us by the feudal system, still batten upon and 
enzross the products of the land. 

But the higher classes do not the less enjoy 
their respective grades of parental ambition. 
The county squire, rich in a handful of county 
notes, despatches his squireling to a neighbour- 
ing grammar-school; while his younger sons 
migrate to Eton and Oxford, that they may 
“ become” dead-shots at “ yellow-hammers,” or 
accomplished tuft-hunters, in the view of form. 
ing good connexions, and securing future pre- 
ferment. The scientific man expatriates his 
youngsters to Gottingen, Leipsic, or Jena, in 
the hope that, by devoting themselves to the 
study of things which few men understand, they 
may eventually discover something which no 
man knows ; while the professional men “ chop 
and change hands ;” the physician choosing his 
son to be a lawyer, that he may hereafter pre- 
tend to grace his name with the initials M. and 
P. ; and the lawyer making his cub a parson, to 
give him achance of a golden Prebend. 

Even their lordships, our good lords, are oc- 
casionally much distracted by the necessity of 





chalking out a line of march for their successors, 











The lordling, or heir apparent, is of course, des. 
tined to that busiest of all idleness, the task of 
becoming mastet of a great estate, and the dis. 
tributor of an overflowing revenue. His educa. 
tion is accordingly pronounced to be a matter of 
secondary import; his little lordship may be as 
idle and ignorant as he pleases, for ‘‘ he has 
not his way to make in the world.” He has 
only to lend his aid to the facture of laws, in- 
volving the rights and liberties of millions of 
his fellow subjects ; he has only to preside over 
the monopoly of so many thousand acres of the 
earth’s surface, nay of its subficial productions, 
so as to render available, or unavailable, to the 
service of mankind, the mighty treasures laid 
up unbonded and unbondable within the teeming 
womb of Nature. It is obviously sufficient for 
the enlightenment of Ais lordly mind, that he 
should understand the good points of a hunter, 
—hbe versed in Newmarket pedigrees—the com- 
parative reputation of the tailors most in vogue 
—the comparative want of reputation of thé 
premiéres danseuses de l'opéra. What need he 
know more? Is he not the chartered inheritor of 
eighty-thousand per annum ? 

It is the younger cock-chickens of the brood, 
meanwhile, which chiefly exercise the solicitudes 
of the parent-fowl. If there be a fat living in 
the family, Jack—the honourable and brainless 
Jack—must be brought up to the church ; to 
absorb the preferment bequeathed by his ances- 
tors, and pretend to the future honours of the 
silk apron and shovel hat. Tom—the curly- 
pated one, his lady-mother’s darling—is marked 
out for the eider-down heroism of the household 
brigade, to become a lieutenant-cvlonel at eight- 
and-twenty, and die in his bed at a good old 
age; having figured et his two thousand levees, 
in the starry honours of his two hundred mili- 
tary orders, (standing orders, not fighting or. 
ders ;) having derived a government income of 
some thousands per annum from a regiment, the 
very facings of which are unknown to him by 
sight, and the governorship of some castle, garri- 
soned by the bats, or Martello Tower falling 
into ruins, 

To Arthur, the third son, was assigned thé 
Janus career of diplomacy! Arthur, who, hav. 
ing been marked out in his infancy to become 
a great man, was inducted into his calling in 
one of those lordly preparatory schools in the 
regal atmosphere of Brighton, the diminutivé 
shanks of the aristocratic pupils whereof, are 
paraded in precocious silk-stockings, at the 
Pavilion balls. To this end, the little honour. 
able acquired, under the tutorage of Madame 
Michan, the elements of the polite art of bow- 
ing, and was taught to figure in a quadrille, in. 
stead of a cyphering book ; till at length, hav 
overtopped the other weeds of the rank so 
and grown too gawky for her Majesty's ball- 
room, Arthur was sent abroad for the comple: 
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tion of his education, lest by any chance he 
should stumble into something approaching touse- 
ful knowledge, in one of the classical academies 
of Great Britain. At Caen, or Blois, or Tours, 
it is hoped that he may acquire the mother 
tongue of diplomacy at a sufficient distance from 
the corruptions of the French metropolis ; and 
at Caen, Blois, or Tours, he dwindlingly falls in 
love with the “one fair daughter” of the coéffeur 
to the theatre, or allows the sans prefet’s wife 
to fall in love with him. The increase and ac- 
celeration of the young gentleman’s bills upon 
his father’s banker, apprize the noble Earl of 
the facts; whereupon, Arthur is packed off to 
Saxonize at Weimar, to sigh at the feet of 
Goethe’s handsome daughter-in-law, and im- 
bibe a sufficient portion of the dialect she 
breathes so gracefully, to qualify him for a 
wishy-washy translation of some well-known 
play. “ Clavigo, translated from the German 
of Goethe, by the Hon. Arthur Gammonborough. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street.” From Wei- 
mar, he goes to smoke away a year at Gottin- 
gen, to study jurisprudence, meerschaums, and 
sauer krauts ; but ere the twelvemonth elapses, 
a vacancy in the Foreign Office summons the 
future Metternich to Downing Street ; and after 
a sinful fortnight at Paris, where it is indis- 
pensable that Staub should take his measure, 
and the cercle des étrangers his bills, he tears 
himself away from the smiles of a tenth-rate 
figurante of the Academée Royale, or the Siddons 
of the Ambigu Comique, in order to resign him- 
self to the labour of shifting Bramah’s quills 
into his penholder of enamel and gold, and of 
spelling through the Times and Chronicle four 
hours per diem, for the good of the nation. Le 
voila luncé! “ My son Arthur” is now a diplo- 
matist ! 

But although, within the mysterious recesses 
of Downing Street, there be such things, as su- 
perannuated clerks, ygrey-heyded or gander- 
feathered goslings, penned up amid its piles of 
pens and ink, in order to lead forth successive 
broods in the way they should go, a few months 
suffice so great a man as that very clever lad the 
Honourable Arthur to accomplish himself in all 
the mysteries of the Despatch Box. Within 
half a year of his arrival in England, he receives 
his first appointment as attaché ; an appointment 
demanding an allowance of five hundred a year 
from his father, to enable him to hold it like a 
gentleman. Aftachéship is, in fact, too onerous a 
calling for any man to adopt, who has not money 
enough at his disposal to admit of his dispensing 
with every higher qualification, and interest 
enough to secure him an eventual reward for his 
protracted task of doing nothing for nothing. 

But what a difference between the “ Honourable 
Arthur, attaché a l’Ambassade de 8. M. Britan- 
nique, gand the Honourable Arthur, younger son 
of the Earl of Gammonborough! From the mo- 
ment of his presentation at a Foreign Court in 
diplomatic uniform, the beardless boy becomes a 
personage, a personaze necessary to be invited 
to the entertainments of the whole corps diplo- 





matic, the whole native noblesse,—privileged to 
dance with all the estabijished beauties of the 
courts which he diplomatiaes; to hold its cha 
berlain by the button, and whisper in corners 
with the favourite Sultana of his Majesty or his 
Highness. The saucy little manikin js the 
dispenser of a thousand privileges ; the confiden. 
tial agent of a thousand correspondences “ per 
bag ;’” can appease Madame la Comtesse’s re. 
sentment, by forwarding, among the ministeria} 
despatches, half a dozen pair of satin shoes, or a 
Brussels lace dress ; and protect the weak side 
of our international interests by smuggling intg 
the parish of St. James’s, the newest editions of 
Madame Sand’s new novels, or a dejeuner of 
Dresden China. Courteous as a prince of tha 
blood to every usher of the backstairs, the at. 
taché rarely steps into the seven-leagued boots 
of his dignity, unless to insult some quizzical. 
looking fellow-countryman in a seedy coat, who 
is slow to comprehend the mysteries of a pass- 
port. To such a miscreant, indeed, the Jack-in. 
office readily assumes the official bully ; exclaim. 
ing, ‘* Do you suppose I am here, sir, to instruct 
you in the laws and customs of the country you 
are traversing? The British Government liber. 
ally concedes a passport to every Englishman 
travelling on the continent ; this it is my busi- 
ness to deliver to you; but I must beg to de- 
cline being troubled with your inferences or 
inquiries,”’* 

Meanwhile, should any serious negotiation 
take place. (when ex official commissioners, 
having the right use of their pens and under. 
standings, will of course be furnished par extra. 
ordinarie by the Cabinet at home,) the aitacké, 
compelled, perhaps for the first time, to perform 
an honest dayv’s work in his Majesty's service, 
throws down his pen in disgust, and swears like 
a ticket. porter at the officiousness of the trouble. 
some fools appointed by ministers to build up 
the breaches of national alliance, occasioned by 
the stupid negligence of the right honourable 
corps diplomatique, of which he forms a part. 
He cannot overcome his indignation and aston. 
ishment at having something to do. 

Should the party of his lordly sire go prema- 
turely out of office, the attaché will find himself 
translated from the gay Courts of France, Ber- 
lin, Naples, St. Petersburgh, or Madrid, to some 
duodecimo capital,—Stutgardt, Berne, Turin, or 
(darker and darker still) to Washington, or Rio 
Janeiro ; when he must either resign himself to 
his fate, or at once resign his calling. But should 
his people still continue the chosen people of the 
King, or his elder brother become a Lord of the 
Treasury, or one of his sisters give her hand to 
the Premier’s brother, anon the Honourable 
Arthur is ‘promoted to paid attachéship, and 
receives five hundred per annum for the af 
duous duties of airing the lap-dogs of Madame 
d’Ambassadrice,—taking care that her Exeel- 
lency’s schoolboy cubs are not run away with 
by their ponies during the vacatien ; cutting the 








© Verbatim et literatim, from the lips of an attaché, 
the son of a Conservative Lord. 
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jeaves of the new pamphlets his Excellency re- 
ceives from England ; and seeing that their Ex- 
cellencies’ carriage arrives to an appointed second 
after the opera. 
tachés enjoy the sweets as well as the sours of 
office, and acquire a degree of importance, other- 
wise unattainable by their shallow capacities, by 
their supposed admission behind the scenes of 
the great political stage, no less than by playing 
jackal to the great lions of the State. 

Unhappily for Arthur, our hero, his honourable 
stature happens to be of unheroic dimensions. 
fhere is nothing more imposing in his air than 
acute in his intellect ; owr Gammonborough is 
not even a “ happy accident” in the routine of 
jordly imbecility. Had he turned out a fine 
dignified-looking fellow, calculated to do honour 
to the blue riband, and figure with advantage 
among the great representatives of the Great 
Powers, it is probable that at thirty he might 
have found himself “ Sir Arthur Gammon. 


It is true the honourable at- 
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borough, Secretary of Legation ;” at forty, (pro- 
vided some Queen of France, of Spain, or Em. 
press of Russia or Austria, were young, fair, 
aud discriminating,) ‘ Lord Gammonwell of 
Gammonwell,” and an Excellency ; at fifty, “The 
Right Honourable the Earl of Gammonwell, 
K.G. ;” and at sixty, “ Marquis of Gammonwell, 
Ambassador Extraordinary,—Gartered, Tois¢nz 
d'or-ed, St. Esprit-ed, St. Ferdinanded, St. Anned, 
St. Waldimired, St. Michaeled, and St. Georged,” 
and all the rest of it! with a salary of twelve 
thousand per annum, a palace, and a service of 
gold plate, to afford two dinners per week to 
travelling Earls and dilettante Countesses ;—an 
object of wonderment tothe Minister of the United 
States, working hard for his country, on a stipend 
of as many hundreds, and a crate of crockery ; 
and of envy to the honourable attachés sprout- 
ing up under cover of his branches, the Fiene- 
LING Diptomatists of oligarchical Great Britain. 





THE BALANCE OF PREMIERS ; 


OR, WHAT WE HAVE LOST, AND WHAT WE HAVE GAINED. 


Tue Edinburgh Review is really one of the | 


most amusing of periodicals. As becomes its 
dignity of place, it takes the lead of the Mini- 
sterial press, in acting on the maxim, to “ Wel- 


At 


page 520 it is clearly set forth, that the whole 


come the coming,—speed the going guest.” 


framework of British society may fall to pieces, 
if Earl Grey persist in the barbarous design of 
abandoning office ; but as his Lordship unluckily 
lad no opportunity of perusing this eloquent and 
pathetic deprecation, he took that alarming step ; 
when, presto! change !—andat page 521—without 
even turning over a new leaf—all is right again, 
and we are better off than ever, by obtaining, in 
Lord Melbourne, such a Premier as no man 
ever dreamed of ! one, in short, who fairly makes 
Lord Grey kick the beam. 


WHAT WE HAVE LOST. 


Lorp Gre y—“It is not to be denied that this virtnons, 
froerienced, and most able statesman, has arrived at an 
age when rest has more charms than power ; and when, 
Without grudging, he might, in ordinary times, be suffered 
‘0 seek a repose, which no man ever better earned by a 
lag life devoted to the service of his country. But we 
must look to his vigour—we must ask whether or not 
“y one symptom of failure has appeared—before we can 
«low, that in these times, he has any right to prefer rest 
to duty, The place he occupies is the proudest man can 
**pire to. With the full confidence of the Monarch, the 
“idoubted love of the people, the admiration and esteem 
® his colleagues, the cordial affection of Parliament— 
what man ever willingly resigned such a pre-eminence ? 
lis leaving the helm at present would be the subject of uni- 


| 


| continuance of 


versal regret. Then, what claims to ‘his ease’ can Earl 
Grey urge? Who ever pronounced more spirited, able, 
and eloquent speeches than he has this very session made ? 
The united testimony of all members of Parliament that 
has reached us, convinces us that Lord Grey never in hig 
whole life showed more entire vigour of mind than he 
has this present year. His Lordship. we have heard, is 
accustomed to say that he is himself the best judze, and 
that he fiels his own decline. We have, we coutess, very 
little faith in the justness of such a feeling. Nerves, 
, Weariness, all concur to discredit a man's judge 
ments against himself in this particular, Preverbally, 
no one’s estimate of his own Capacity is tiusted for a 
moment—and why? Because he sees through a deceit. 
ful medium. Lord Grey, in a word, is a very extracerdi. 
nary man, such as few countries have produced ; and the 
his services is a bles-ing with which the 


Stamaci 


— exigenc es of the public service cannot easily dispense.” —~ 


Edinburyh Review, paye 520. 





WHAT WE HAVE GAINED, 


“ The loss of Lord Grey is most deeply to be deplored 
We have fully expressed our opinion on this head in the 
preceding page. But that Lord Melbourne has shewn the 
greatest talent and firmness in the execution of a most 
difficult office in very critical times, every one knows, 
His natural abilities are of the first order, and his accom. 
plishments are on the same scale—an impressive speaker, 
formed on the best and most classical models ; a man of 
large and comprehenstve views, matured by extensive 
reading ; a functionary, whose habits of business, and_ 
capacily for despatching it, have no superior; in private 
life, one of thé most amiable and universally beloved © 
characters that ever appeared in society. No wonder 
that sanguine hopes are entertained for a Government 
formed under his auspices. Such a man may well de- 
spise the sneers of a few newspapers, possibly under the 
guidance of disappointed individuals.”"-Edinburgh Re- 
view, page oppose O20. 
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Lawyers have, in all ages and in all countries, 
been eminently conservative. Their creed has 
always been, Whatever is, is right ; and that pro- 
fession has furnished the most strenuous suppor- 
ters of abuses, because they were old, and the 
most violent opponents of reforms, because they 
were new. Many causes contrilute to furm the 
disposition of mind we have described. From 
the commencement of a lawyer’s peculiar studies, 
he is taught to pay the most profound deference 
to authority and precedent. What ought to be 
is no part of his consideration or inquiry: the 
only question is, “ What do our ancestors, in their 
books of law say ?—what have the judges 
formerly decided?” Reason is resorted to, only 
when little or no assistance can be had from 
books of authority, or reports of adjudged cases. 
Farther, the profession is, of all others, that 
which the Government or Ministry have the 
readiest means of influencing. Emolument may 
be obtained without the favour of ministerial in- 
fluence, but only by the most assiduous and se- 
vere exertion; and there is no line in life in 
which employment, and consequently a perma- 
nent livelihood, is more precarious. The bar is 
not like other professions, or like most trades, in 
which a business once formed may be retained 
with little exertion, and even handed from father 
to son; the business of a lawyer cannot be main- 
tained without constant efforts, vigorous health, 
and assiduous application. After all, the lawyer 
can never reckon with any certainty on the con- 
tinuance of his business. The rise of a successful 
rival, the promotion to the bench of judges who 
may have a personal dislike to him, the mere ca- 
price of his employers, may reduce him from 
opulence to penury in the course of a few years. 
Feeling the precarious nature of his livelihood, a 
lawyer becomes naturally the worshipper of the 
dispensers of patronage, and looks with eager- 
ness to those offices which the Ministry of the 
day have alone the power to bestow. 

In Scotland, these influences have had uncon- 
trolled operation, and their effects on the politi- 
cal state of the bar areapparent. Of four or five 
hundred members, there are probabiy not haif-a- 
dozen who are not the partisans of the Whig or 
Tory faction. Owing to the long period during 
which the Tories held the reins of Government, 
the greater number belong to that party ; but 
there are evident symptoms that, if the Whigs 
continue in power for a few years longer, their 
adherents in the Faculty will out-number those of 
their opponents. The number and value of the 
places the Ministry for the time has, directly or 
indirectly, to bestow, is indeed sufficient to cor. 
rupt a more numerous as well as more wealthy 
body than the Faculty of Advocates. Of these 
places, perhaps, the most considerable effect in 
corrupting the young advocate, in the outset of 
his professional career, is to be attributed to that 
of sheriff-depute. It can be held by any advo- 
cate of five years’ standing. Being nearly a sine- 
cure, it does not interfere with his professional 
daties ; while it affords a decent and permanent 
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livelihood, and has always been, and is at this | 


moment, the reward of political partisanship 
No instance can, we believe, be pointed out, in 
which any ministry bestowed a sheriff-deputeship 


on a lawyer of opposite political opinions to its” 


own, Another set of offices (not so numerous 
now as formerly) is the Principal Clerkships jg 
the Court of Session ; to which, as no anilities 
are required, no advocate need despair of reach. 
ing by a sufficient period of time-serving and 
toud-eating. If we add to these the Judyeships 
in the Supreme Courts, offices in the Register 
Hiouse, the Royal Commissions, of which the 
Scotch lawyers have had a monopoly, and the 
many subordinate offices, we can no longer wor. 
der at the influence of the Whig and Tory par. 
ties on the bar. Let us attempt to enumerate 
these means of corruption, and estimate the ap. 
nual amount. 


30 Sheriff-Deputeships, varying from 
£300 to £800 a-year,—say L.400 
on the average, . ‘ ‘ 

48 Sheriff-Substituteships in the gift 
of the Sheriffs-depute, and which 
the Members of the Faculty do 
not now consider it beneath them 
to accept, varying from £150 to 
£600—say £300 on the average, 14,400 


£12,000 


4 Principal Clerkships, at £1600, 4000 
4 Jury Clerkships, from £500 to 
£800; in all, ‘ ‘ 2400 


13 Judgeships in the Court of Ses- 
sion and Justiciary,—Salaries and 
allowances on circuits ; in all up- 


wards of ‘ ; ° 35,000 
1 Lord Advocate,— Salary £1500— 

Fees, &c., say L.2,500, R 4000 . 
1 Solicitor-General,—Salary £600— 

Fees, say £1400, ‘ , 2000 


4 Advocates-Depute, at £250 each, 1000 
10 other Offices in the Register 
House, Exchequer, &c., which may 
be held by Advocates, ° 5200 








115 £80,000 


And we have about 115 places, and an annual 
sum of £80,000, to be divided among some three 
hundred advocates ; for not more than that num- 
ber actually practice at the bar. 

But great as this sum appears, it is not the 
whole means of corruption the Tories possessed. 
Very recently, several reductions have been 
made. ‘Thus, two Judgeships in the Court of 
Session, five in the Jury Court, four in the Exche- 
quer, four Commissaries of Edinburgh, and 4 
Judge Admiral, have been reduced, or are to be 
reduced after the death of the present holders, 
who received in whole, £20,200 annually ; se that 
the Tories had upwards of 130 places, 
£100,000 a-year, wherewith to purchase the 
partisanship of the Faculty of Advocates. Ca® 
we wonder that among that body are always to 
he found the eager supporters of the powers that 
be; and that, in the late election for Edinburgh, 
not one of them voted for the independent cade 
didate > 
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MARY HOWITT’S SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
DR. BOWRING'S MINOR MORALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Wr have classed these delightful juvenile books 
together. Mrs. Howitt’s is the more charming, 
Dr. Bowring’s the more wseful, if, indeed, the 
humanizing delights be not among the highest of 
the utilities. Dr. Bowring inculcates his Minor 
Morats by stories told by Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
to their children, and in conversations upon the 
circumstances related. The plan is exactly that 
of the Evenings at Home, Charlotte Smith’s ju- 
venile volumes, and Mrs. Johnstone’s Diversions 
of Hollycot. But wherever he has travelled, and 
whatever he has read, Dr. Bowring has kept in 
view the establishment and nurture of sound 
principle in young minds. Hence many of his 
illustrative anecdotes have a beautiful adapted- 
ness to his purpose, and, at the same time, the 
force of truth and reality. We shall give one 
example, adduced in teaching what constitutes 
true courage :— 

“During my travels in Spain, I fell in with a famous 
bandit chieftain, whose name was Jayme Alfonso, a man 
whose adventures were far more romantic and marvellous 
than those of either the English freebooter, Robin Hood, 
or the Scotch mountaineer, Rob Roy. Jayme was brave 
but not cruel; and T say this, because some writers have 
hastily and thoughtlessly said, that no brave man was 
ever cruel. But, my boys! there have been many men 
very brave and very cruel. It happens that people get 
into their heads a notion that courage is a virtue,—always 
a virtue; so when they find men committing cruel acts, 
they deny these men’s courage, though their courage is 
really as remarkable as their cruelty. This comes from 
the confused notions that the world is filled with, as to 
what is virtue and what not. Jayme was one of the 
most courageous men I ever knew or heard of. He was 
daunted by no dangers. He seemed never to think of 
his privations. He lived, year after year, amidst the 
rocks and the forests ; and sometimes, for whole months, 
entered no human habitation. It was his custom to order 
his band to disperse at sunset, and he invariably fixed on 
some place for their meeting at break-of-day. Jayme, 
however, had many virtuous qualities ; and when the re- 
membrances of the past came over him, when he thought 
of the days of his youth and his innocence, regrets and 
penitence sometimes broke out in tears. I had, when in 
Spain, a muleteer for a servant, who told me that a bro- 
ther of his, a boy who had wandered away from Crevil. 
lenie, the birth-place of Jayme, once saw a man sitting 
on a rock, hanging over a stream, weeping bitterly. He 
soon found from his dress, appearance, and the number of 
Weapons he wore, that it was Jayme the robber, and 
being much alarmed, took to his heels and ran away. 
But Jayme summoned him back, seized him by the hand, 
and inquiring his name, told him he knew his family, and 
that they were honest people, and that he hoped the boy 
would be honest too; ‘for I,’ he said, ‘am Jayme el 
Ladron, and very wretched am I indeed! Yet I was 
once as innocent and as happy a3 you.’ 

“But I was about to tell you an instance of Jayme’s 
courage. The governor of Crevillente had been long in 
search of Jayme and his band. They had done so many 
kind things to the peasantry ; they had provided food for 
the necessitous in the time of a dearth, and had so fre- 
quently relieved them with the money they had plunder- 
ed from travellers, that Jayme was popular throughout 
all the district, and not a villager or cottager would be- 
tray him or his companions. A regiment of soldiers had 

n for years kept marching and counter-marching in 
pursuit of Jayme, who had often surprised them, and had 
even carried away some of the officers to his mountain 

wuts; and on one occasion, where a lieutenant had 





been wounded, and left for dead in a skirmish with the 
bandits, Jayme took him to some of the deepest soli- 
tudes of the néighbourhood, cured him of his wounds, 
and conducted him safely to the main road which 
led to the town of Crevillente. Jayme’s mother lived 
in the town, She was a respectable person, indepen. 
dent, though not wealthy; and one day the Governor, ex- 
asperated with Jayme’s long resistance, and weary of his 
own vain attempts to capture him, ordered Jayme’s mo- 
ther to be arrested, thrown into prison, and levied a 
heavy fine upon her, declaring she should not have her 
liberty till she divulged the hiding-place of her son. She 
could not have done this, if she would ; for Jayme never 
communicated to her any of his ptoceedings ; so that the 
conduct of the Governor was alike useless, unjust, and 
cruel. 

“ The next day—it was before the sun had arisen—a 
stern-faced man, with a rifle in his hand, and several pis- 
tols in his belt, his bare legs girded with the chickweed 
sandals worn by the Valencian peasantry, and clad in one 
of those button-covered vests whose arms hang over the 
shoulders, and often entangle themselves with the many- 
coloured ribands that float from the band of the sombrero 
(hat); a stern-faced man appeared at the gate of the Go. 
vernor's abode, and said he came on matters of extreme 
urgency, and must have an instant audience of his Excel. 
lency. His presence awed the guard; and supposing, 
perhips, that he was a messenger of the government, he 
was allowed to enter; and without saying a word he 
marched straight to the Governor’s bed-room, who was 
still asleep. Shutting the door, he stood erect at the foot 
of the bed, aroused the Governor, and said in a loud 
voice: ‘ I am Jayme the robber, and am answerable for 
my own deeds. You have taken a poor old woman: she 
was helpless; she is innocent. You have extorted money 
from her; you have thrown hér into prison. Now hear 
me:—the sun has not yet risen: if before that sun sets, 
the money is not restored, and the prison deors opened, 
in the grave I have ordered to be dug for you you shall 
be buried. Tam Jayme the robber!’ He left as he had 
entered, unmolested; but the Governor knew so well the 
firmness and determination of Jayme, that he ordered the 
money to be paid back, and the prisoner to be released ; 
and the circumstances were related to me on the spot soon 
after they occurred.” 

‘* This was indeed courage, papa !” exclaimed Arthur; 
‘< was it virtuous courage ?”’ 

“ No doubt it was, Arthur; for it checked injustice, 
rescued innocence, and gave a lesson to the Governor he 
would not soon forget.” 

Dr. Bowring informs us, in his preface, that 
‘< His little volume is launched as an experiment, 
and that, if welcomed, it will be followed by 
others, in which the Greatest Happiness Princi. 
ple will be applied to a variety of other topics.” 
We cannot venture to predict the degree of suc. 
cess, even while confidently pronouncing upon 
the merit of the design, and the wisdom of thus 
beginning at the true and sure foundation. 

In Britain we have many chivalric orders, as 
that of the Bath, the Thistle, the Garter, &e, 
&ec. These are the orders instituted by princes, 
But society, humanity, are also beginning to have 
their orders, and this is one of them :— 


“ There is, in some of the towns of Germany, an ingti- 
tution which exhibits the most exalted courage, united 
with the most praiseworthy benevolence. At Ham . 
for example, there are certain men, chosen for their known 
intrepidity, whose office it is to rescue human 
from dangers. To be so chosen is deemed one of the 
highest honours that can be conferred by their fellow-citj. 


zens. They wear a peculiar uniform, art found in cer. 
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tain stations of the city, and bear the name of Menschen- 
retter, or men-savers. In cases of fire, or flood, or other 
public calamities, it is their special business to rescue hu- 
man beings from the perils that surround them. Others 
may be occupied with the preservation of property: their 
concern is with human life alone; and the instances of 
heroic self. which I have heard of, show how 
much of courageous virtue there is in the world, and 
what an extraordinary power the good opinion of our 
fellows has to excite it. There is not one of these Mens. 
chenretter who has not often exposed his own life, and 
often saved others from destruction. Even before the 
honourable title is conferred, many are the efforts of self- 
devotion to obtain it. They have been known to force 
their way through the raging flames, and to have rescued 
infants in the highest stories of houses when the roof 
was falling in, and after the staircases had been consuined. 
It is not long ago that one of the most distinguished of 
Menschenretter, a celebrated mathematical instrument- 
maker at Hamburg, made a desperate attempt to save a 
fellow-creature in a building that was being rapidly con- 
sumed by fire, He failed—the flames had made too much 
progress—roof, beams, all fell in; he was buried in the 
ruins. His mutilated corpse was afterwards found ¢ it 
was exposed in the market-place to the grateful gaze of 
ten thousands of the people. It was remarked, that though 
the body was terribly mutilated, the features were scarcely 
changed. They were calm and serene, as if in sleep. The 
Menschenretter had often been heard to say, ‘ There are 
two ways, in either of which I desire to die: in the ex- 
ercise of my office, or surrounded by my friends. Both 
wishes may be said to have been fulfilled in one, for mul- 
titudes of friends witnessed his heroism and deplored his 
fate. All admired, all wept; and they followed him with 
solemn hymns to his grave. 

“ Here, my boys, was courage! 
lence! Here was virtue!” 

“ We understand, we understand,” exclaimed Arthur 
and George, at the same time. ‘* You need not tell us 
now what the courage is that is noé virtue |” 





Here was benevo- 


Among the other stories, we have been charmed 
with that entitled the “ Love of Flowers,” and 
edified by “ Nobility of Skin,” and “ Justice.” 
The volume is embellished with engravings by 
Cruikshank, who, clever as he is, is not, in our 
judgment, the best artist for youth. Dr. Bow- 
ring’s little work will be found a most valuable 
present for young people ; and a great help to the 
correction of false opinions, and the removal of 
prejudice among those who are no longer young, 
if they will deign to read a juvenile book, which 
will pleasingly tell them many things of which 
they have never yet dreamed. 





Mary Howrrt’s volume is altogether charming 
—in exterior, in embellishments, in contents. 
The “ Sketches” are in verse ; the sweet, simple, 
natural, and pious verse of this delightful writer, 
which possesses a character of tenderness and 
sweetness all its own. We fear lest the multitude, 
taking her literally at her word, may imagine 
this a work fit for children merely. It is adapted 
to children certainly, but its uses are expansive 
as humanity. We can but enumerate a few of 
the subjects. The “ Coot,” the ‘ Camel,” the 
“ Cedar Trees,” the “ Monkey,” the “ Eagle,” 
the “Kingfisher,” the “ Broom-fiower.” But 
this is an idle task. We must not quote two- 
thirds of the volume, and, limited in this respect, 
we are quite at a loss what to select. Perhaps a 
stanza, gleaned here and there, will best con- 
vey an idea of the nature and execution of these 
exquisite pictures, as this of the Monkey :— 
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MowKEY, little merry fellow, 

Thou art Nature's Panchinello; 

Full of fan, as Pack could be— 

Harlequin might learn of thee ! 
a a ’ 6 


In the very ark, no doubt, 

You went frolicking about ; 4 
Never keeping in your mind, 

Drowned monkeys left behind ! 








































Have you no traditions—none, 
Of the court of Solomon ? 

No memorial how ye went 

With Prince Hiram’s armament ? 


Look now at him !—slyly peep ; 
He pretends he is asleep ; 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 


Now that posture is not right, 

And he is not settled quite; 

There! that’s better than before,— 
And the knave pretends to snure. 


Ha! he is not half asleep ; 

See, he slyly takes a peep. 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You could see this little nut. 


You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another! and another! 

Nay, your cheeks are like a sack,— 
Sit down and begin to crack. 


There the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can! 
Now, good bye, von merry fellow, 
Nature's primest Punchinello.” 


We shall next take The Water-Rat :— 


Come unto the meadows, this bright summer day,— 
The people are busily making the hay. 


After a bright, fresh description of the woods, 
we get to the subject of the sketch. . 


There I’il show you the brown water-rat at his play. 
You will see nothing blither this blithe summer-day. 


A glad innocent creature, for whom was ordained, 
The quiet of brooks and the plants they contained ; 
But hush! step as lightly as leaves in their fall, 
Man has wrong'd him, and he is in fear of us all 
See! there he is sitting, the tree roots among, 

And the reed-sparrow by him is singing her song. 
See how gravely he sits; how demure and how still, 
Like an anchorite old at his mossy door sill 

Ah no, now his mood of sedateness is gone, 

And his harlequin motions he'll shew us anon. 
Look ! now, how quickly the water he cleaves, 
And again he is up "mong those arrow-head leaves. 
See his little black head, and his eyes sparkling shine; 
He has made up his mind on these dainties to dine. 


From the water-rat we pass to the sparrow’s 
nest, 





What a mediey thing it is; 

I never saw a nest like this; 

Put together, odds and ends, 

Pick'd up from enemies and friends. 

See! bits of thread, and bits of rag, t 
Just like a little rubbish-bag ! 
Here’s a scrap of red and brown, 

Like the washer-woman’s gown; 

And here is muslin, pink and green, 
And bits of calico between ; 

Ah ! never thinks the lady fair, 

As she goes by with mincing air; 

How the pert sparrow overhead, 

Has robbed her gown to make its bed ! 
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See! hair of dog and far of cat, 

And rovings of a worsted mat. 

@ * @ = ° 

Well, here has hoarding been and hiving, 
And not a little good contriving ; 

Before a home of peace and ease, 

Was fashioned out of things like these, 
Think, had these odds and ends been brought 
To some wise man renowned for thought, 
Some man of men the very gem, 

Pray what could he have done with them ? 
If we had said, “ Here, sir, we bring 

You many a worthless little thing ; 

Just bits and scraps, so very small 

That they have acarcely size at all; 

And ont of these yon must contrive 

A dwelling large enough for five, 

Neat, warm and snug, with comfort stored, 
Where five sinall things may lodge and board. 


We leave the astonishment of the philosopher 


to come to the moral of the tale :— 


And here in this uncostly nest, 

These little creatures have been blest ; 
Nor have Kings known in palaces, 
Half their contentedness in this, 

Poor simple dwelling as it is! 


We would have copied out-the whole of the 
migration of the patriotic “Grey Squirrels,” the 
Scots, the Swiss, the Poles, among quadrupeds, 
who, overrun by the wild swine, retreated from 
their country in good order; but that we see 
there the initials, W. H. The description of a 
Lapland winter, and the scenery of the northern 
regions, which ushers in this tale, is most beau- 
tiful. Again we would fain take the True 
Story orp Wes-Spinner, a tale of chivalry,—of 
Baron Blue-bottle, and Madgy de la Moth, save 
that we could not break its unity, and are, be- 
sides, tempted to plunge into the splendid sunlit 


Southern Seas, for— 


O, the South! the balmy South, 
How warm the breezes float ! 

How warm the amber waters stream, 
From off our basking boat. 


Come down, come down, from the tall ship’s side, 


What a marvellous sight is here! 

Look,—purple rocks and crimson trees, 
Down in the deep so clear, 

See! where the shoals of dolphins go, 
A glad and glorious band, 

Sporting among the day-bright woods, 
Of a coral fairy-land. 

See! on the vivlet sands beneath, 
How the gorgeous shells do glide ; 

O, Sea! Old Sea, who yet knows half 
Thy wonders and thy pride. 

Look how the sea-plants trembling float, 
All like a mermaid’s locks, 

Waving in thread of ruby red, 
Over those nether rocks, 

Heaving and sinking soft and fair, 
Here hyacinth,—there green, 

With many a stem of golden growth, 
And starry flower between. 


The Garden, which is in a different style, will 
be a favourite with many. It was a child's gar- 


den, =, 


Fall of flowers as it could be, 
And London-pride its border. 


And soon as came the pleasant spring, 

The singing birds built in it, 
The blackbird and the threstle-cock, , 
' The woodiark and the linnet. 
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We cannot go over the catalogue of its beau- 


ties, but we may select a few. 


A lilac tree and a guelder-rose, 
A broom and a tiger-lily, 

And I walked a dozen miles to find 
The true white daffodilly. 


I had marigolds and jillifiowers, 
And pinks, all pinks exceeding, 

I'd a noble root of love-in-a-mist, 
And plenty of love-lies-bleeding.’ 


I found far off in the pleasant fields, 
More flowers than I can mention ; 

I found the English asphodel, 
And the spring and autumn gentian. 


I found the orchis, fly, and bee, 
And the cistus of the mountain, 

And money-wort and the adder’s tongue, 
Beside an old wood fountain. 


I found within another wood 
The rare pyrola blowing, 

For wherever there was a pleasant flower 
I was sure to find it growing. 


I set them in my garden beds, 
Those beds I loved so dearly, 

Where I laboured after set of sun, 
And in summer mornings early. 


O, my pleasant, pleasant garden-plot ! 
A shrubbery was beside it,— 
And an old an@ mossy apple-tree, 
With a woodbine wreathed to hide it. 


Oftimes I sat within my bower, 
Like a king in all his glory ; 
Oftimes I read, and read for hours, 
Some pleasant wondrous story. 


I read of gardens in old times, 
Old stately gardens kingly ; 

Where people walked in gorgeous crowds, 
Or for silent musing singly. 


I raised up visions in my brain, 
The noblest and the fairest ; 
But still I loved my garden best, 

And thought it far the rarest. 


Who can forbear to enrich the heart and fancy 
of every young person, with whom he may be 


connected with poetry like this? 


We shall not here cite more than one stanza 
from our special favourite, the “‘ Wood-mouse.” 
It is embued, like many of Mary Howitt’s com. 


positions, with the finest spirit of Wordsworth, 


I saw a little Wood-mouse 
Like Oberon in his hall, 

With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall 


I saw him sit and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree, 

His dinver of chestnuts ripe and red, 
And he eat it heartily. 


I wish you could have seen him there ; 
It did my spirit good, 

To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood. 


From the Humming-bird we quote this deli¢i« 


ous stanza :— 
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Hows glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In *s glorious bowers, 

To see the first, first Humming-bird, 
Fag = Si : 


aged otal tees ee the 
With the Eagle of the mountain 
And the Tiger of the wood! 


The “Squirrel,” the ‘ King-Fisher,” the 
‘¢ Dormouse,” the “ Titmouse Nest,” are each 
exquisite ; the latter,—but, 


Look at it near, ali knit together, 

Moss, willow-down, and many a feather ; 
So soft, so light, se wrought with grace, 
So suited to this greenwood place,— 

And spangled o’er, as with intent 
Of giving fitting ornament ; 

Like silvery flakes of lichen bright, 

That shine like opals dazzling white ! 
Think only of the creature small 

That wrought this soft and silvery ball ; 
Without a tool to aid her skill, 

Nought but her little feet and bill; 
Without a pattern whence to trace 

Her little roofed-in dwelling-place, 

And does not in your bosoms spring 
Love for this skilful little thing ? 

See there’s a window in the wall: 

Peep in: the house is not so small, 

But snug and cozy you shall see, 

A very decent family ! 

Now count them--one, two, three, four, fire— 
Nay, sirleen merry things alive; 

Where you your little hand could net get. 
I’m glad you've seen it, for you never 
Saw ought before so soft and clever ! 


Still prettier and yet more tender is the wild 
Spring Crocus. It breathes the purest radical- 
ism, The Spring Crocus is 
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An English flower 
That only groweth here and there. 





But in our meadows it is growing. 

And now it is the early spring, 
And see from out the kindly earth 
How many thousands issue forth, 
As if it gloried to give birth, 


To such a lovely thing. 
* s * - * . 


I love the odorous hawthorn flower, 
I love the wilding’s bloom to see, 
I love the light anemonies 
That tremble to the faintest breeze, 
And hyacinth-like orchises 
Are very dear to me! 


| 
| 
} 





The star-wort is a fairy flower, 


The violet is a thing to 
The wild-pink on the Les «Si 


The waving peer bape 
And e’en the word like wars mee 


Are precious in mine eyes. 


Yes yet, I love them all, bright things 
But then, such glorious flowers as these 

Are dearer still, —T'll tell you why, 

There’s joy in many a thousand eye, 

When first goes forth the welcome cry, 
Of “Lo! the Crocuses !”” 


The little toiling children leaye 

Their care, and here by thousands throng ; 
And, through the shining meadow run, 
And gather them,—not one by one, 


But by grasped handfuls,—where are pane 
To say that they do wrong. 


They run, they leap, they shout for joy ; 
They bring their infant brethren here ; 

They fill each little pinafore ; 

They bear their baskets brimming o'er, 

Within their little hearts they store, 
This first joy of the year. 


Yes, joy in these abundant meadows, 
Pours out like to the earth's o’erflowing ; 
And less that they are beautiful, 
Than that they are so plentiful, 
So free for every child to pull. 
I love to see them growing! 

Beautiful spirit of humanity! may thousands 
on thousands, old and young, listen to your 
gentle teachings ! 

It is but fair to say that the publisher and ar. 
tist have executed their respective departments 
as if desirous of doing due honour to these sweet 
inspirations of maternal love. The engraver 
almost deserved to have had his name on the 
title page, in company with that of Mary Howitt, 

May we, in conclusion, entreat that those in- 


| considerate, or prejudiced persons, who identify all 
that is vulgar, virulent, and atrocious, with the 


epithet Radical, will reflect that Dr. Bowring, 


the author of these juvenile lessons, breathing 
benevolence, purity, and the unfallacious virtues, 
bears that dishonoured name; and that Mrs. 
Howitt is the wedded partner of one of the 
boldest of our reformers, the avowed and open 
enemy of priestcraft i in all its subtle forms, but 
especially as it is entrenched behind the corrup- 





tions of the Church of England Establishment. 
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Ir is a singular feature in civil polity that 
those measures which, in the infancy of human 
institutions, are necessary to the success of va- 
rious undertakings, are found, after a certain 
stage, not only to be unnecessary, but in some 
cases to be absolutely pernicious. It becomes a 
question whether, in curing one evil, they have 
not created a greater. In this class we have no 
hesitation in ranking marine insurance. 

In order to a right understanding of the sub- 
ject, it will be necessary to explain what marine 
insurance is, We cannot do this better tiian i in 


INSURANCE. 

the words of the preamble to the statate, 43 
Eliz. c. 12, which recites that, “ By means of 
the undoing of any man ; but the loss li 

and rather upon them that adventure fot, 
especially of the younger sort, are allured # 
venture more willingly and more freely.” __ 


It is pretty clear, from the above description, 
that whoever may suffer by the loss or 





policies of insurance it cometh to pass, upon the 
loss or perishing of any ship, there followeth pot 


rather easily upon many, than heavily upon few; 
those that do adventure: whereby all merchants, 
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of a vessel, with the merchandise on board, the 
shipowner and merchant are not of that number. 
The shipowner may, and indeed generally does, 
keep his ship insured to the full value, and the 
merchant generally insures to the full value of 
his goods. 

Now, although in the infancy of naval archi- 
tecture, when the art was but very imperfectly 
understood, and when it might be alleged that 
the risk of foreign voyages was too great for 
any individual to take upon himself, it might 
then have been proper for the community to pro- 
tect such individuals from loss, it is evident that 
the caseis now completely altered. In the progress 
of time, the art of ship-building has become bet- 
ter understood: and there is no doubt that sea- 
risk would be greatly diminished in consequence, 
were it not for marine insurance, which, it is 
pretty clear, has been the main instrument in pro- 
hibiting all improvements in marine architecture. 

To carry marine insurance into effect, a class 
of persons is necessary, who, for certain sums paid 
to them as presents, called premiums of insur- 
ance, agree to bear the risk, and to pay for all 
losses of vessels and merchandise. These per- 
sons are technically called underwriters, from 
the circumstance of their subscribing, or under- 
writing a paper, bearing faith in law, called a 
policy of insurance, which sets forth the amount 
ofpremium or present paid to them, and the 
tisk which they consent to bear. These parties 
quickly perceived that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of their trade, that there 
sould be frequent shipwrecks and damages to 
vessels and goods, They reasoned thus, If there 
be‘no losses or damages of andto vessels and mer- 
chandise at sea, there will be no sea insurances ; 
hence it is necessary to the very existence of 
our trade that losses and damages to vessels and 
goods should take place. Again, if we counten- 
ance the building of strong and safe vessels, 
thipowners will provide them accordingly ; and 
& premiums of insurance will, as a matter of 
course, rise or fall with the risk, if it be greatly 
diminished, merchants and shipowners will then 
take the risk of their own merchandise and 
vessels on themselves, and will thereby with- 
draw the business of insurance from us alto- 
gether, On the other hand, the more the sea- 
tsk is increased, the higher the premiums of 
insurance will, of necessity, rise ; and as it is a 
lear principle, that we must receive in premiums 
© presents more than we pay in losses—other- 
‘ise we would become bankrupt—we will take 
Steps to increase, instead of diminish, sea-risk. 

Accordingly, a system of classification of mer- 

“At vessels, having been adopted for the conve- 
hignee of underwriters, it was soon seen that the 
"st effectual way to increase sea-risk, and pre- 
‘ent strong and safe ships being built, would be 
take away all inducement from a shipowner 

8¢t a strong and safe one, by classing it, how- 
*rer strong and safe it might be, alter a certain 
‘ge, with the must unsafe and worthless fabric 
"hich could be made to float. This system was 
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“tordingly adopted, and the effect proved to be | 
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what was anticipated and intended, Strong and 


. safe ships not being in request, were not built. 


Every shipbuilder knows full well before he 
proceeds to build a merchant vessel, that if he 
build a strong and safe one it is unsaleable— 
simply because there must, of necessity, be moi 
material and labour in it than in a weak one 
and consequently the price must be higher ; and 
because he himself could build a weak and uh- 
safe vessel, which would be perfectly sal 
(safety being, in fact, proscribed by the system, 
at a half or a third of the price. A shipowner, 
too, or a person about to become one, knows full 
well, that there is no inducement for him to 
purchase or contract for the building of a spins | 
and safe ship, because she must, of necessity, cos 
him more than a weak and unsafe one; and as 
he will get no abatement of the premium of in- 
surance, in consequence of the additional strength 
and safety of the vessel, he has no interest in 
getting a safe one, but the reverse. He finds 
that he can earn as much freight with the merest 
sieve which can be made to float, as with the 
strongest and safest ship; and as he has less 
capital embarked in the one case than the 
other—even although, in consequence of the di- 
minished risk to the strong ship, he did not in- 


sure it to the full value—his profits are, of 


course, greater. He, therefore, provides a cheap 
and unsafe ship accordingly, instead of a strong 
and safe one, | 
But it may be said, Cannot he provide a stron 

and safe vessel, and as the sea-risk will be there. 
by greatly lessened, dispense with insurance al. 
together? Here, however, he finds that under. 
writers have taken most effectual measures 
against him. They reduce his ship, however 
strong and safe it may be, to the second class, 
or, in other words, put a mark of proscription 
on it, implying want of safety, in a limited num- 
ber of years, generally about nine on an ave. 
rage of the whole shipping of the kingdom, 
equally with the most worthless. 
classification is annually published by under- 
writers, said to be for their own use only, con- 
taining these marks of proscription; and upon 
applying for freight or charter for his vessel, he 
is immediately asked if his be a first or a se- 
cond class vessel. If she has passed the fatal 
climacteric, although she should possess the 
strength of a rock, or a castle, it is quite in vain 
for him to allege ber strength, safety, and su- 
perior equipments, A merchant cares nothing 
about these things, and has the ready objection 

I can get my goods carried at the same rate of 


> 


freight, and at a lower premium of insurance, ig “ 
d | r; ¥. 


a first class vessel. Nor will an un 


make any abatement in his demand of premium 
on either ship or cargo, on account of additional’ ”’ 
strength and safety—merely because he does not '” 


wish strong and safe ships to be built, or to ex- 
ist ; and the shipowner finds that he cannot ob- 
tain employment for bis safe ship. The books 
of classification, or rather of ion, too, 
are sent to all parts of the world ; so that let h 

go where he may, wherever British commerce 
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has been carried, and winds blow, and oceans 
roll, he will find that these books have preceded 
him. Although, therefore, he might be inclined, 
in consequence of the additional safety of his 
ship, to take the risk on himself, and dispense 
with insurance, he cannot convince a freighter 
against the evidence of his pocket, that it would 
be to his advantage to send his youds by his 
ship, and of her additional safety. He there- 
fore finds that a strong ship, instead of being 
an advantage, isa curse to him. He cannot sell 
her, because for the same reasons that she is un- 
remunerative to him, she would be unremune- 
rative to a purchaser ; and he cannot keep her 
without great expense, loss, and deterioration. 
What then is he to do? His only alternative 
is to follow the example of others; that is, to 
withhold repairs and supplies from her, to keep 
her insured to the full value, and let her be lost. 

But it may be said, since the underwriters 
have to pay for all losses, would it not be for 
their advantage that vessels should be built 
stronger and safer, and they would have fewer 
losses to pay for? It has already been said that 
the premiums must exceed the losses, otherwise 
the underwriters would become bankrupt ; and 
as all these premiums come eventually out of the 
pockets of the consumers, or in other words of the 
public, whatever hands they may pass through, 
it is a received maxim in marine insurance that 
high risks and high premiums, are preferable to 
low risks and low premiums. The loss of human 
life attendant on the speculation never enters 
for a moment into consideration. 

Such we conceive has been the practical ef- 
fects of a system, which, criginally intended, in 
the infancy of commerce, for the protection of 
those who embarked their capital for what was 
considered the public good, has come in the 
course of time to be an evil of immense magni- 
tude. From it has proceeded the unsafe and 
dangerous condition of the whole mercantile ma- 
rine of Britain. Hence every attempt to im- 
prove the structure or condition of the mercan- 
tile navy, has been directly opposed. It is stat- 
ed in an article on the subject, in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, that no attempts have been 
made to improve the mercantile marine of this 
country. This is not true. Various, strenuous, 
and persevering efforts have been made to im- 
prove it; but, owing to the above mentioned 
causes, hitherto without effect. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the day is not far distant, when a 
better order of things will arise. A British mer- 
chant vessel of the present day, is put together 
‘with less art, or attention to scientific princi- 
ples; and regard to safety, than the rudest ma- 
ehine of ancient or modern times. Hence, when 
it is roughly handled by the winds and waves, or 
gets stranded, we find its component parts dis- 
located, separated, and spread along the beach. 
In a vessel of a thousand tons, the utmost de- 
fence that is placed between the crew, the pas- 
sengers, the cargo, and destruction, even in its 
first voyage, and in its best and soundest state, 
is three inches of oak timber! so that a touch 
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from a pointed bit of coral, a scratch of its own 
anchor, is sufficient at any time to drown, with 
all its contents, the proudest British merchant. 
man that ever floated! Destroy by any meang 
that fragile defence, and the Royal George. jg 
as much at the mercy of the waves, ag was 
the Coracle of Caractacus, when the cow hide 
that covered its wicker work was destroyed, 

Can such a system be persevered in? From 
it proceeds interminable drownings, ships foun. 
dering at sea, wrecks, and abandonments, without 
number and without end. Weare informed, but 
we do not vouch for it as a fact, that a vessel 
called the Lady Nelson, which was built by the 
late Admiral Shanks, as a model, and a model of 
which is in the Naval Museum at Somerset House, 
was bought up by a party, and sent out of this 
country, lest the advantages of additional safety 
shewn in its construction should become too a 
parent to be resisted, and should be generally 
adopted. 

In fine, we confess we do not very clearly see 
how the evil is to be remedied. It is clear that, 
if sea insurance could be effectually prohibited, 
all parties interested—merchants, shipowners, 
shipbuilders, and the public—would unite their 
interests most cordially and zealously to get 
strong and safe vessels ; and they would be got 
accordingly. This is, in some degree, in prac. 
tice, in the case of smacks belonging to Scotland, 
the owners of which do not insure them. There 
is proof, too, in the case of the Royal Navy, after 
an experience of twenty-four years, that there is 
no difficulty in making stronger and safer ships, 
and, in a great degree, preventing shipwrecks, 
The same means, if applied, would produce the 
same effect in the mercantile navy. But the 
prohibiting of marine insurance would be vio- 
lently opposed by the parties interested, and 
would be very objectionable. 1t might be enacted 
that, no person should be allowed to insure either 
his vessel or goods to beyond a half or two-thirds 
of their marketable value. The less amount that 
proprietors were allowed to insure for, the greater 
would be their anxiety to get strong and safe 
ships, and they would be got accordingly. Or 
surveyors might be appointed under the control 
of the Board of Trade, to superintend and re- 
port on vessels while building, and before pro- 
ceeding to sea, whose certificates of seaworthi- 
ness should be exhibited at the Custom-house, 
before vessels are permitted to set sail, which 
would afford a security to the public, both as re 
gards the safety of those embarked, and the 
merchandise cummitted to their charge. - 
losses borne by the public in consequence of 
system, we estimate at far above a million a-yéar, 
while we have reason to think it also causes” 
death of above two thousand British subjects 
annually. The ships lately foundered and wr 
ed with emigrants to Quebec, are clear prov! 
the effect, and part and parcel of the nefarious 
system. This subject calls loudly for publ 
terference, and it is ardently to be h 
the agitation of the matter will have the effect 
of awakening the attention of the community. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE, 
AND THE PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


BY O. P. Q. 


7 


*« La Revolution fera le tour du monde.”—Lours Pati 1n 1830. 
«« Triste et affreux presage pour le monde, que de lui pronostiquer le passage de la mort,” —LavRENTI® IN 1894,° 


My Dear Tarr, 

I wave three objects in view in writing this 
essay, and I feel no sort of hesitation in avowing 
them. 

First, I am desirous of shaking, of troubling, 
of disturbing the confidence, optimism, selfish- 
ness, quietism, ignorance, conceit, prejudices, 
and love of ease and repose, of those who think 
or desire, who hope or believe, that the revolu- 
tion in Europe is making no progress, and that 
the people are preparing to submit to a new con- 
spiracy against their liberties and their happiness. 

Second, I am anxious to eniighten, to inform 
those who, because justly disappointed and justly 
grieved, at many of the present results of the 
political movements of the last three years, are 
disposed to imagine that the revolution in 
Europe is at an end; that the liberal party is 
crushed; that the age of selfishness, avarice, 
gluttony, and animalism has begun ; and that 
not only the past and the present, but that futu- 
rity likewise, are against the people. They wish 
it were otherwise, but they have ceased to hope. 

And, third, I am solicitous to impress upon 
those who, ardently attached to the cause of the 
people, and willing to spend and be spent in their 
service, are too much disposed to look for an 
earlier realization of their hopes, and a more 
speedy accomplishment of their wishes and their 
prayers, than the past history of governments 
and of society justify them in indulging, or au- 
thorize them in expecting. 

The Carlists, the Legitimists, the Miguelites, 
the Tories, the Whigs, the men of the “ Juste- 
milieu,” the Doctrinaires, and the Orleanists, 
belong to the first category. For them the title 
of this essay may, perhaps, alone be sufficient ; 
and it is not improbable that they may refuse 
to have their slumbers disturbed, or their peace 
interrupted, by the accents of truth, or the 
Warnings of experience. 

The enlightened Liberals of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Poland, Italy, and the Penin- 
sula, but who are not Republicans either in heart 
or practice, belong to the second category. They 
Wish well to liberty,—but they are rich, they are 
magistrates, they are landed proprietors, they 
They hate oppression, 


despotism and intolerance. They hailed with 
enthusiasm the Revolutions of France, Poland, 
and Belgium ; and they hope to see established 
orderly, Parliamentary means, li- 
mited monarchies, representative governments, 
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and an improved state of social order and social 
life:—but they fear that the kings will be 
stronger than the people; they fear that what 
they call the faults of the Radicals, and the er- 
rors of the Republicans, will fortify the absolute 
and despotic cause ; and already they are pre- 
paring, not to vote for Tory or for Royalist can- 
didates, but to prefer Campbell to Aytoun, Le- 
febvre to Garnier Pages, and Chateaubriand to 
Marrast,—or, in other words, property, and 
wealth, even with a little less of liberty, anda 
little more of repose, to continued agitation, and 
continued exertions for the benefit of the millions, 

The third category is composed of British Ra- 
dicals, of French Republicans, of German Libe- 
rals, of Polish Democrats, of Spanish Constitu- 
tionalists, of Swiss Federalists, and of “ Young 
Italy ;” and I will add,—for it is a fact,—of the 
finest spirits, of the most valiant soldiers, of the 
most educated citizens, and the most generous, 
noble, and enlightened portion of the population 
of the Continent. 

The first category hate the revolution in Eu- 
rope—the second love, but fear, its progress—the 
third love and glory in it; but, unfortunately, 
are often too precipitate in their movements, and 
not unfrequently are too speedily discouraged. 

In the first category I have placed Whigs and 
Tories, Royalists and “ Juste-Milieu,” together ; 
because the Whigs and the “ Juste-Milieu” are 
quite as much opposed to the progress of the Re- 
volution as are Lord Winchelsea and the Mar- 
quis de Dreux Brézé, and desire quite as ardently 
the destruction of that democracy, which yet 
savedthe revolution of 1789 from annihilation, and 
which has for it a glorious and a certain futurity. 

The first class we are bound to make unbap- 
py, by pointing out to them the progress of the 
revolution. The second we are bound to enlighten 
and encourage, by showing them the fact, so con- 
soling and so true, that the revolution is pro- 
gressing. The third we are bound to restrain, 
and to direct their exertions to practicable good ; 
discouraging their impatience on the one hand, 
but yet exciting a zeal to be wisely directed on 
the other. I can scarcely hope to succeed in all 
these objects; and yet my apprehension of fail. 
ure must not discourage my Let us 
look at the whole question without fear and with. 
out anxiety. The revolution in Europe is pro- 
gressing ; and we have reason to rejoice and take 
courage. 

Yes! the revolution in Europe is. pro- 
gressing! Take the following rapid sketch of 
the racrs of the last four years. Of opinions 
we will speak hereafter, 
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Loox at France!—The Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, the Kings of Prussia, Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark, the Princes of theGerman 
Confederation, and the petty monarchs of Italy, 
have not dared to attack her revolution. Com- 
pare this fact with a twenty years’ European 
war against France, for the events of 1789, and 
the years which succeeded,—and then admit the 
progress of the Revolution. And let no one 
imagine that the characters of the sovereigns of 
these countries have been changed—that their 
aversion to liberty is diminished—or their igno- 
rance of the wants of man and the rights of hu- 
man beings removed. Quite the contrary of all 
this ; but the monarchs of this old Europe dread 
a contest in which they must be wersted,—post- 
pone a battle in which they must be defeated,— 
and gain time, in growling out their dissatisfac- 
tion, their submission, and at last even their ac- 
quiescence. No sooner did the fact of a revolution 
at Paris reach St. Petersburgh, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin, in 1830, than an alliance was formed by 
those Courts against the progress of that revolu- 
tion; and yet it has progressed ever since. It 
was agreed in the first moments of alarm and 
horror, between the governments of Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, to oppose force by forcee— 
to put a million of soldiers on foot against 
France—to cross the Rhine—to surround this 
country by Austrian troops in Savoy, Piedmont, 
and Switzerland,—to form acordon of Prussian 
troops from Basle to Carlsruhe, and from Carls- 
rhue to Treves ; and to enter the Ardennes, the 
Pas de Calais, and the Moselle, with a Russian 
army of 400,000 men; and thus bind France 
hand and foot, and divide, destroy, and counter- 
revolutionize the country. If the Duke of 
Wellington, in August, 1830, had encouraged 
these projects, had refused to recognise even 
the fact of the Revolution at Paris of the pre- 
ceding month, and had counselled the ambas- 
sadors of the Northern Courts to follow out 
their projects,—there would have been no ne- 
cessity on his part to have supplied a soldier— 
sent out a ship of war—or demanded a pound 
sterling more for military or naval expenditure. 
The fact that the Duke of Wellington did not 
encourage these counter-revolutionary measures 
on the part of the Northern Cabinets, was an 
evidence which could not be disputed of the pro- 
gress of the revolution. 

The Duke of Wellington was the same man, 
the same officer, the same commandant, who had 
not only fought with bravery and skill against 
the revolution of the 18th century, but who so 
fought with all his education, his principles, his 
convictions, and his wishes on the side of his 
courage and his talents. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was not less certain than he was in 1814 and 
1815, that the treaties to which he was then a 
distinct party, contained the best, and indeed the 
only basis of a true settlement of Europe,—and 
although we, the ple, lament his ignorance, 
deplore his prejudices, and weep over the evils 
which the policy then adopted has entailed on so 
many countries, and on so many millions of hu- 





man beings,—yet we must give him credit fop 
sincerity, and admit him to be honest. Hoy 
came it, then, that a popular revolt at Paris 
which occupied but three days,—which, when 
begun, had no other object than the overthrow. ~ 
ing of the ordinances of July, and the subversion 
of the Polignac administration,—but which, jn 
consequence of the ignorance of the Court, the 
helplessness of the Ministry, the cowardice of the 
Royalists, and the timidity of the eldest branch 
of the House of Bourbon, became not a revolt, 
but a revolution ;—how came it to pass, that the 
Duke of Wellington hastened to acknowledge 
the fact of this revolution,—hastened to admit 
its validity,—hastened to censure Charles X. and 
the Polignac Cabinet,—and hastened to announce 
to England that, as Louis Philip had expressed 
his desire to cultivate a good understanding with 
Great Britain, he had counselled the King his 
master, to continue with France his ancient re. 
lations? Was the newly-elected monarch a per. 
sonal friend of the Duke of Wellington? Cer. 
tainly not. Were their avowed principles and 
political views and opinions the same? Di : 
the reverse. During the Restoration, the palace 
of the Duke of Orleans had ever been the ren. 
dezvous of those who were on public, and even 
on personal grounds, the avowed enemies of the 
Duke of Wellington and of his political friends 
and supporters. Why, then, did the Duke of Wel. 
lington hasten to acknowledge the revolt of Paris, 
and to recognise in it a French revolution? 
Was Louis Philip, in the eyes of the Tories, of 
whom the Duke was the chief, less of an usurper 
of the crown of France than was Napoleon? Was 
the principle of popular sovereignty in 1830, less 
dangerous and less subversive in the eyes of the 
Duke, than it had been when Napoleon placed 
the crown on his own head, and when the people 
shouted Hallelujah? Was the Duke less satis- 
fied than he had been in former periods of his 
life, that “ legitimate governments” are those 
which are alone durable,—that kings are the 
representatives pf Heaven,—and that to resist 
them is to resist God? By no means. All his inti- 
macies, all his correspondences, all his friendships, 
all his publicas well as private associations, proved, 
that not only the kings of Europe regarded hig 
as their champion, but that they were prep 

to follow, in all respects, his directions apé it- 
spirations. If, in 1830, the Duke of Wellington 
had required Russia, Austria, and Prussia to fur- 
nish him with a million of soldiers in six mon 

or even double that number, they would have 
been stationed in battle array before the period 
named, to have obeyed his decisions. I repeat, 
then, the question: How came it to pass, that, 
with the destinies of Europe in his hands 
knowing the forces he could command—aware OF 
the dispositions of the Northern Cabinets to 008). 
any impulse he should give them—how came © 
to pass that the revolt of Paris was unattacke®, | 
and that it was even recognised by his Grace 4 ; 
a French Revolution? ‘There is but one 
to this question ; and that is, That the revolu~ 
tion was progressing. The Duke of Wellingtot 
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better than any man in Europe the forces 

on which he could count, and the forces which 
were opposed to him. He knew that bayonets 
in some countries would reason, though in others 
they might blindly obey. He knew that every 
town and city in France would become a Sara- 
He knew that in Germany the people 

were ripe for falling on the rear of their own 
armies, and exterminating them. He knew that 
Poland had never acquiesced in the arrange- 
rents imposed upon her at Vienna. He knew 
that the junction of Holland and of Belgium was 
forced and unnatural, in the eyes at least of the 
Belgians, if he did not think so himself; and he 
knew that the latter viewed with horror those 
works of fortifications which, for years, he had 
been engaged in inspecting, and which were 
erected to preserve Belgium from French inya- 
sion and French conquest. He knew that the 
south of Europe was in a state of permanent con- 
spiracy, and of ceaseless plotting ; and he knew, 
that in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, each family 
contained some member hostile to the existing 
governments. During the period of profound 
external or nominal peace in which Europe had 
been apparently sleeping from 1816 to 1830, with 
the exception of the wars against liberty in Spain, 
and for freedom in Greece,—the Duke of Wel- 
lington knew quite well, that the principles of 
the first French Revolution had made rapid pro- 
gress, and that the treaties of 1814 and 1815 
were liable to attack, as they were unpopular and 
even detested. The revolution had progressed 
in Belgium ; and there he knew that, from 1826 
to 1832, the people had demanded a separation 
from the language, governors, laws, taxes, and 
debt of Holland. The revolution had progressed 
in Great Britain, and he knew that the people, 
who, in 1820, had submitted to the suspension 
of the charter, and the constitutional rights of the 
nation, ten years afterwards required reform of 
Parliament, freedom from religious tests, perfect 
religious liberty, a substantial law reform, a di- 
minished national expenditure; the total change 
of church tithes and ecclesiastical revenues, and 
the government of Ireland by wise laws and a 
tonciliating Government, instead of by halberts, 
cannon-balls, and torture. The revolution had 
progressed in France ; and he knew that the peo- 
ple who, in 1815, wearied out with war and with 
slaughter, had demanded repose, and accepted 
the Bourbons with a charter, not for the sake of 
the former, but for the sake of the latter, now 
required to be freed from a dynasty which had 
imposed on them without their consent—to 

be freed from the influence of a paid peerage, a 
jesuitical priesthood, a system of bribery and 
poly in elections ; and to enjoy, for the fu- 
ture, all the benefits which ought to result from 
‘truly national and popular Government. The 
revolution had progressed in Spain and Portugal ; 
and the Duke of ellington knew that proscrip- 
tion had only added to the numbers of the volun- 
tarily proscribed—that confiscation had only in- 
teased the lists of those who were willing to sa- 
all most dear to them for the good of their 
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descendants and for the welfare of their country, 





“and that scaffolds and military executions had 


only had the effect of rendering the Kings of the 
Peninsula more unpopular, without 

the force of the parties op to them. This 
was the position of the Duke of W 

when, in 1830, he recognised the revolt of Paris ; 
and even admitted it to be called in his 
sence the French Revolution, It was not a love 
of liberty—it was not an aversion to Polignac or 
to Charles X.—it was not an opinion that the 
14th article of the charter of 1814 did not war- 
rant the ex-King in making the ordinances in 
question,—which influenced the Duke of Wel- 
lington in his decision ; but he acted as he did 
act, and counselled as he did counsel, as a pru- 
dent man who does not engage in an enterprise 
without adequate means—who does not lay the 
foundation of an edifice without counting the 
cost of the superstructure—and who does not 
engage in a conflict without counting his friends 
and his enemies. The Duke of Wellington per- 
ceived that the revolution had progressed, and 
was progressing, that he could have no hope to 
overthrow or defeat it, and that his wisest course 
was to endeavour to make terms, and to pre- 
vent, if possible, that deluge of property, rank, 
title, thrones, and governments, which, in 1830, 
was generally threatened, and, I will add, ge- 
nerally desired. So Louis Philip was recogr- 
nised, and the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
admitted by the Duke of Wellington and the 
English Tories. 

But have the Tories and their leader been mis- 
taken in their calculations, and disappointed in 
their hopes ? Most undoubtedly they have. 
The revolution of 1830 did not stop where the 
Duke of Wellington hoped it would have done, 
It has gone on much farther than he anticipated 
when he resolved on recognising it ; and though 
it would have gone on more rapidly, I admit, if 
that recognition had not taken place, still it is 
going on in spite of the opposition of the Court 
—in spite of the efforts of the new dynasty to 
prevent it—in spite of reactions and reactionary 
laws—in spite of the hatred felt for popular 
rights and popular opinions by the men who 
govern France—and in spite of millions of ob- 
stacles thrown in its way by the men both of the 
old and of the new regime. I admit, andI de- 
plore, and no ene can do so more than myself, that 
this progress of the revolution in France has 
been, and is much retarded, by the persecutions 
of enemies, and by the mistakes of A 
but timid, and even ignorant friends ; and I 
mit that it is most probable that even the Resto- 
ration may re-appear for a moment, in conse. 
quence of these persecutions and of these errors, 
But yet “ Henry the Fifth” will never be the 
ultimatum, the finale, of all our efforts for the 
establishment of a popular t and re. 
presentative institutions. I admit that I believe 
we must pass through that ordeal, and be again 
submitted to that furnace; but we shall not 
remain for ever in the fire, and we shall not come 


forth eventually as dross, but as purified and va- 
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luable metal. Still the revolution is marching 
in France, and this cannot be doubted when the 
following facts are remembered and examined, 

The Jesuits have no longer in France any in- 
fluence as a body, or as individuals, The Romish 
priesthood has no longer any influence over the 
Government, and is no longer consulted on 
affairs of state. The Catholic, Protestant, and 
even Jewish clergy, are paid moderate salaries 
out of a common benefit, and at the same rate 
of remuneration. The priests no longer con- 
trol the education of the poor in the villages 
and communes. Each commune regulates the 
instruction of its own poor, and the priest has 
only a voice in the councils as another inhabitant. 
Religious processions outside the Catholic 
churches are infinitely less frequent, and do not 
occur in those districts where there are Protes- 
tants as well as Romanists. Soldiers and sailors 
are not required to attend mass where their 
consciences disapprove of the Catholic creed; and 
the people are not compelled as before to pros- 
trate themselves before the “ Host” where they 
disapprove of the habit, and consider the “ con- 
secrated “wafer” as unentitled to worship. In 
one word, there is no “ Stare Rewiaton ;” there 
are no religious tests ; and the Minister of Public 
Instruction, IM. Guizot, isa Protestant. I regret 
indeed that M. Guizot should be that Minister, 
as his views are narrow, his policy oblique, his 
ways tortuous, and his doctrines anti-progres- 
Give; but still he is a Prorestanrt, and it isa 
great progress indeed to have a Protestant for 
a Minister of Public Instruction. 

Look at the Peeracre. There are pensioned 
peers no longer. Endowments for a paid peerage 
have ceased. An hereditary peerage exists no 
longer. The King is compelled to choose peers out 
of certain classes of citizens; and although 
most of the nominations made during the new 
reign I should rather condemn than approve, 
still the choice cannot be arbitrary, and the royal 
power, if justly executed, is limited. The old 
“‘peruques’ of the old dynasty have gone to 
their old cobweb chateaus in the departments, 
to spend the remainder of their days, and to 
weep over a fallen state of things, fallen too low 
ever to return. 

Look at the Caamper of Deputies. There is 
no longer the double vote—no longer two sorts 
of colleges for the rich and the poor—and no 
longer the old system of corruption, by which, 
whoever was Minister, might, if an able man, be 
sure of a majority. It is true, that the present 
electoral system is most defective, that France 
is by no means represented, and that a vast 
extension of the electoral suffrage is demanded. 
But then it is demanded ; it is being demanded 
at this moment; and even republicans and legi- 
timists are agreed on this one point, viz., not to 
elect those as Deputies who will not pledge 
themselves to demand a complete electoral re- 
form. This is indeed the progress of the revo- 
lution. This will indeed lead to vast results. 
This will indeed, in time, at any rate, secure to 
us a Government chosen by the majority ; and to 
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no subject of foreign politics should British pa. 
triots look with so much interest, as to the 
progress of electoral reform in France, ; 

Look at the Army and Navy. We can have_ 
no longer titles conferred without merits, gradeg 
without rights, and those titles and those gr; 
taken away without any reason but the will of a 
minister, or the pleasure of a courtier or 3 
monarch. The principle of rien has succeeded 
in the army and navy over that of might; and 
though we must deplore that, since 1830, many 
military and naval promotions and dismissals 
have taken place, which have been illegal, 
still the law is there; a violation of the law 
admits of punishment as well as exposure; and 
when the law, “ on the responsibility of Ministers 
and of Government agents,” shall have been 
passed, we shall be able, we hope, to tiy aad 
condemn any Minister of the Crown, who shall 
dare to counsel an unjust dismissal, or an 
unmerited advancement. 

Look at the Natronat Guarns and their right 
to join in electing their own officers, This elee 
toral right is most important. In hundreds of 
arrondissements lately, the National Guards have 
proved, by their nominations of popular, and 
even republican officers, their opinions and their 
wishes ; and it is uncontrollable by the King or 
his advisers. I admit, indeed, and deplore that 
the institution of the National Guards is still too 
aristocratic,—that still the Government has top 
much power in dissolving and suspending them, 
—that still the Minister has too much influence 
over them, and that the mass of the people are 
not sufficiently invited or allowed to form part 
of these national and civic defenders of order 
and of the territory ; but yet, under the Re 
storation, they did not exist at all after Charles 
X. had thought fit, in a moment of passion, to 
dissolve them ; and the officers of the National 
Guards were named by the crown, and not by the 
citizens, 

Look at the Municipal Laws, and the Laws for 
Regulating the Local Governments of the cities, 
towns, and communes of France. The Mayors 
are elected by the people instead of by the crown. 
The departments and communes elect their local 
representatives to assist at the departmental and 
municipal councils. The people have a voice in 
their own affairs, and the prefect is no longer 
the absolute master of a whole province. I ad- 
mit, indeed, that still the laws for governs the 
provinces are too aristocratic,—that sti the 
system of centralization has too great an inf 
ence over the destinies of the departments,> 
that still the crown has too great an influencé, 
and that the electors are not sufficiently nu 
rous,—but yet the principle of election is 
lished ; and that principle, not recognised by 
restoration, is now the basis of the laws to ¥ 
I refer. There is a vast deal to be done,— 
the principle is recognised,—and the principle 
advancing. ad eet 

Look at the Press !—and, even with ref 
to that fourth power in the state, the rev 
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wauired to be given by those who commence the 
sublication of a’political journal, dre enormous ; 
that the prosecutions to which the press has been 
have been flagitiously numerous, and ty- 
rannically oppressive ; that the fines and impri- 
sonments imposed have been vexatious and ex- 
gessive ; that the law against Hawkers of Jour- 
gals is wicked and unjust ; that the war made 
inst the journalists has been cruel and bloody ; 
and that the attempt, as in the case of the 
National, to try the offences of the press, by 
judges without juries,—is unprincipled and scan- 
dalous. I admit all this, lament, and deeply de- 
plore it ; but still the charter declares, that the 
Censorship shall never be re-established ; and the 
charter, and a law made in virtue of that charter, 
declare, that the offences of the press shall be 
tried by Juries! These two principles, “ No 
Censorship,” and “ Trial by Jury,” are worth 
alone all the sufferings and sacrifices attendant 
on all the revolutions of the last forty years ; 
and these principles have been established by 
the revolution of 1830. 

Loox AT THE TRIBUNALS,—the Courtsof Justice 
in France,—and see if the revolution is not pro- 
gressing. The inferior tribunals are still ser- 
vile: many judges of the little courts are still 
open to bribery and corruption ; and they con- 
descend to acts of meanness against republicans 
and patriots, which are unworthy and revolting. 
But look at the royal courts, and, above all, at 
the Court or Cassation. Illegal ordinances, 
which created military tribunals to try civil 
offenders, have, by those courts, been over- 
thrown; a state of siege declared illegal ; the 
liberty of the press and the principle of trial by 
jury triumphantly proclaimed and established ; and 
the charter preserved from violation, on the part 
of the Juste-milieu and the Doctiinaires. 

I say, then, that in spite of the infamous 
Associations Law, in spite of the illegal con- 
duct of the police, in spite of preventive arrests, 
domiciliary visits, the persecution of the press, 
and the Hawkers of Journals law; in spite of 
an inefficient representation, a standing army of 
400,000 men, a profligate budget of one and 
4 quarter billions of francs; in spite of the 
continuance of monopolies in trade and com- 
merce ; in spite of a code of commercial laws 
most unphilosuphical and ruinous; in spite 
of many of the promises made by the char- 
ter not being yet fulfilled; in spite of cor- 
ruption in the state, the discouragement of 
the patriots, and the most unheard of cruelty 
vith which the republicans are attacked, even 
when defenceless and helpless in prison, by the 


agents of the police ; in spite of the worst sys- , 


tem of foreign and domestic policy which could 
have been devised for a great and a free people, 
it is still a ract which cannot be disputed but 


by the ignorant or the wicked, that the revolu- 


tion in France has progressed ever since 1830 ; 
and that it will progress, until the objects of both 
the first and the second revolutions shall have 


been finally and fully attained, Nor is it any sort 
of answer to say, that at the moment at which I 
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am writing, the counter-revolution is at work, 
and even that the counter-revolution is going 
on. That counter-revolution can never have 
more than a temporary, a very temporary effect, 
It may, and most probably will, conduct us to 
collisions, and even to the temporary success of 
its chiefs ; but from the moment it shall have 
succeeded, it will be lost; for France never has 
really abandoned the revolution of 1789, and 
never will do so; but through prosperous and ad. 
verse circumstances, will persevere in obtaining 
all the results which were at first proposed, and 
which are not only so desirable, but so attainable 
and sv just. 





Let us now turn to Spain and to Portugal, 
and there contemplate the immense progress 
which the revolution has made since 1830. 

Soon after the month of August of that year, 
the chiefs of the Spanish refugees then residing 
in France, England, and Belgium, received di- 
rect offers and invitations, promises and funds, 
from the then newly formed French Government. 
They were invited, and indeed urged, to pro- 
ceed to the Spanish frontiers, to endeavour to 
rouse the Basque provinces, to excite Catalonia 
to revolt, and to dethrone Ferdinand, proclaim 
a constitutional government, and form an alliance 
with France. In these days of enthusiasm the 
French Government was not suspected. M. 
Guizot, who was then a propagandist, was be. 
lieved ; General Sebastiani was confided in ; and 
the movements which were counselled and ap- 
proved by the French ministry were made. The 
new cuunslelors of the new dynasty advised this 
act of propagandism at that time, first, because 
the three Northern Cabinets had formed a dis. 
tinct alliance against the French Revolution of 
1830 ; second, because Ferdinand VII. had posi- 
tively refused to recognise Louis Philip as King 
of the French, and had even insulted his ambas. 
sador ; and, third, because the French Govern. 
ment wished to alarm the Holy Alliance into 
terms and conditions, not in favour of the cause 
of liberty in France or in Europe, but simply in 
favour of Orleanism apd the cause of the new 
dynasty. Terrified by these movements, Ferdinand 
yielded ; Louis Philip was recognised, his ambas- 
sadors were not only received, but.embraced and 
ea the revolutionary movement on the 
Spanish frontiers was put down by those who ex. 
cited it, and the Spanish heroes, who had left 
Paris, London, and Belgium, to attempt the de. 
liverance of their country, were treated even 
with severity by the French Government, and 
compelled to abandon the frontiers, and live on 
scanty pittances, doled out to them at depots i 
the interior of France. In 1831 nothing co 
look less prosperous, or more gloomy, than thé 
affairs of the Spanish patriots; and it appeare 
to a cursory observer, that the situation of the 
Peninsula had been even rendered worse by the 
results of the Paris Revolution. But the next 
year events changed: the health of Ferdinand 
became precarious ; the pregnancy of the young 

Queen became a source of hope and of action; the 
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intri of the palace favoured the cause of the 
e; and the Queen, Christina, who was, and 

and ever will be, nothing more than a mere 
lover of power, and rank, and influence,—am- 
bitious, lustful, violent, and selfish,—found it 
necessary to attach herself to another cause than 
that of the priests and the monasteries, if she 
desired to secure the triumph of her daughter 
Isabella, over the Infant Don Carlos and his male 
children. It is them a fact, which cannot be de- 
nied, and which ought never to be forgotten, 
that, if in the sequel it has turned out that 
Christina has essentially served the cause of 
freedom in the Peninsula, this resulted not from 
her will, her heart, or her affections, but purely 
from her position and her interests. She hated, 
and she hates liberty, as much as her late hus- 
band and monarch, She loved, and she loves 
monarchical institutions, the most despotic and 
absolute, as much as her rival, Don Carlos, or the 
Count d’Espagne. She tried every means in 
her power to gain over the priests and the 
monks to her and her daughter, before ever 
she addressed herself to popular men and po- 
pular principles. With smiles, with blandish- 
ments, with sacrifices of her personal dignity and 
virtue, with money, with promises, with the 
most solemn engagements, and the most win- 
ning entreaties, she endeavoured, month after 
month, to gain over the apostolicals ; but she 
failed entirely: her love turned to hate—her 
caresses to plots against the counsellors of Fer- 
dinand ; and the intrigues of an ambitious and 
handsome young Neapolitan princess, were the 
means of saving Spain from a return to that In- 
quisition which in heart she loved, and loves, 
and which she would not only have consulted, 
but have rejoiced to re-establish. From seem- 
ing, and from threatening evil, much good has 
however been educed ; and we may say, with 
truth, that most unintentionally on her part, 
and contrary to her wishes and hopes, she has 
become the Spanish reformer of the 19th century. 
Still Ferdinand could only be persuaded to par- 
tial concessions, to partial exiling, and to par- 
tial dismissals. When Torrisos fell into his 
hands, the young Queen did not attempt te 
save him from butchery and death. She who 
now has the word “ liberty” on her lips, never 
made one effort to save that desperate band of 
“ liberty lovers,” on the coast of Spain; but 
they were shot by order of the counsellors of 
her husband and her lord. At length the Queen 
became more pressing,—her personal interests 
haunted her night and day,—she saw nothing 
before her but the sepulchre of her husband, 
which must soon be filled by his corpse,—and for 
herself either banishment or poverty, disgrace 
or assassination. She became desperate. Fer- 
dinand was a mere animal. Beauty, and not 
virtue, sensuality, and not nobility of character 
or elegance of manners, alone influenced him on 
the part of a woman. An animal himself in all 
his pursuits, amusements, and even occupations, 
he looked on all women simply as objects of lust ; 
and his new and young Queen gratified his 
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tastes, and fed his animalism, It can excite no 
surprise, that her influence over him became gb. 
solute, her domination most complete. He con. 
sented to convoke the Cortes to proclaim her 
daughter Queen after his death,—consented to 
banish his favourite brother, Don Carlos, whose 
habits and tastes were in a great degree simi. 
lar to his own,—and he consented to call to his 
counsels ))’Orauia and Zea, both regarded with 
horror by the pure apostolicals,—but still both 
as monarchical in their notions, and as anti. 
revolutionary and anti-progressive in their doc. 
trines, as my Lord Wynford, or even my Lord 
Eldon. The Queen now became satisfied. The 
names of Zea and D’Ofalia were so much more 
acceptable to Spain than were those of Cala 
varde and d’Espagne, that the Queen ima. 
gined the new Ministers were really popular, 
and that, after the death of her husband, she 
should be able to secure the attachment of the 
Carlists and the monks, by concessions which 
she was prepared to ntake to them to any ex. 
tent. Bermudez and D’Ofalia, were the John 
the Baptists of the future Messiah ; but the ar- 
rival of the Messiah they have yet only an- 
nounced ; for Christina, who hopes to retain her 
influence, when liberal and representative in- 
stitutions shall have been established in Spain, 
will indeed find herself most grievously mis. 
taken. To Bermudez and D’Ofalia, Spain is, 
however, much indebted, and the revolution 
has made use of them as important and valuable 
instruments. At length Ferdinand expired, 
The Queen was “ en mesure,” the Carlists were 
not. The departed monarch had shewn, by his 
testamentary disposition, what were his views, 
his hopes, and his system. That same will like 
wise prove what were the views, hopes, and 
system of Christina. It had been dictated by 
her and her agents, and written by the King at 
her request. It was an appeal not to liberal, 
but to illiberal Spain—not to the enemies of the 
monks and the inquisitors, but an apology made 
to them. It was not a patriotic bequest, or @ 
liberal legacy which it contained, but merely the 
change of the male for the female line of sue- 
cession, with the same men, the same principles, 
and the same measures. That there might be 
no doubt on this head, the Queen and her Mi- 
nisters published a Maniresto. Not a word was 
said about a charter, not a word about a consti- 
tution, not a word about the Cortes, not a word 
about liberty, or public rights, or national free- 
dom ; but Zea and D’Ofalia promised administra 
tive reforms, local improvements, a more just 
and liberal system of trade and commerce, 

an improved organization of the interior, both a 
to territorial division and local management. 
Still the revolution had marched, still the Cat 
lists and the priests had separated themselves from 
the new dynasty,—still the manifesto 

to the church did not satisfy it ; and the Quee® 
found herself Regent, and her husband's Jat 
friends her own ; but she found also that she mus 
advance with men more willing to satisfy public 


opinion, supply public wants, and listen to pul 
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ic threats, and even public violence, than were 


M. D’Ofalia, or M. Zea Bermudez. This was’ 


the moment of peril! If Zea and D’Ofalia had 
retained office, the Spanish Revolution would 
have been postponed for another ten or even 
twenty years; and even Don Carlos and his sons 
might have been preferred to Christina and her 
daughter. This was the moment of peril! Lord 
Palmerston counselled the Queen to retain Zea. 
Talleyrand counselled the Queen to stick to the 
principles of the manifesto. Rayneval and Ad- 
dington implored the Queen to persevere in the 
system “‘ of moderation” she had set out with. 
And the Courts of Vienna, St. Petersburgh, and 
Berlin, said, “ If this be all that is intended, if 
it be simply an affair of dynasty, if Bermudez, 
and D’Ofalia, and their principles are to prevail, 
why, our ambassadors may remain at Madrid: 
we will not disturb this mere palace Revolution, 
dnd M. Zea may even calculate on our protection 
and gratitude.” This was the moment of peril to 
the Spanish Revolution: but its good genius pre. 
vailed over its evil one,—and it was rescued from 
the ruin which, if Zea and D’Ofalia had remained 
in office, must infallibly have overtaken it. The 
progress of the revolution in Spain brought about 
the dismissal of those two dangerous ministers ; 
and since that time, all the combinations which 
have been formed, in which even one of their 
coadjutors remained, have, from time to time, be- 
come increasingly unpopular ; until now Spain 
is governed by men who are quite as advanced 
in their opinions, as O'Connell, Odillon Barrot, 
Grote, Parnell, and Mauguin, are known to be in 
France and in England. The “ manifesto” is 
now considered heretical and tyrannical. The 
priests are now treated as ordinary citizens, and 
their boasted privileges are discussed with free- 
dom and without reserve. The principle of 
“election” has been recognised ! The “ Corres” 
are convoked!! Representative institutions are 
being established ; and the movement is going 
on with a rapidity fully equal to our wishes, and 
far exceeding our expectations, I admit that 
Martinez de la Rosa pays too much attention to 
the advice of bankers, and to the counsels of capi- 
taliste, I admit that the Minister of War is not 
as fully prepared as the nation for an enlarged 
system of electoral rights. I admit that the 
Cortes are not convoked on the most popular 
principles ; and that “ property” is too much 
looked to as the test or qualification. I admit 
that the Minister of Finance is not so well in- 
formed as M. Gargollu; and that a general ar- 
rangement of the Spanish debt must be madegn 
equitable principles, and not patched up by A 
Rothschild or Mr. Allende. But though the Re- 
volution has not accomplished one tithe which it 
i$ destined to effect, yet the Revolution is pro- 
gtessing. The press, though persecuted, is made 
more free than it was. Public opinion, though 
till hunted down by the police, does, notwith- 
Standing, now express itself on the public 

The principle of election has been 
admitted. The right of the people to refuse 
‘© pay taxes not voted by their representatives 
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has been acknowledged. Spain, even as she is, 
would now be *pportable,—and time, energy, 
and patriotism will accomplish the rest. As in 
France so in Spain, I feel, then, that we have 
just cause for satisfaction and for hope ; and we 
may affirm with confidence that, in both coun. 
tries, the revolution is progressing. 





Of PorrveaL may we not speak with equal 
satisfaction and with equal boldness? I do not 
refer to the mere abdication or defeat of Don 
Miguel. I do not refer to the mere success of Don 
Pedro or Donna Maria. I have as much confidence 
in, and as much love for, one brother as another ; 
and the young lady who is called Queen has not 
received the best education, or had set before 
her the best example, to prepare her to ascend 
the throne as a constitutional monarch. I be- 
lieve it to be very likely that, in Portugal, 
Don Miguel may have more personal friends 
and followers than Don Pedro, and that the 
former could even now raise a larger army 
amongst those who, unfortunately, are governed 
by the priests, than could the latter. I do not 
believe that Don Pedro has ever made the ques. 
tion of Portugal a question of freedom, but only 
one of family, of dynasty ; and all his antece- 
dents are in. support of my proposition, The 
Portuguese quéstion is to me then one wholly 
separate from the tombatants,—distinct from 
both Miguel and Pedro, or even from Donna 
Maria da Gloria. I rejoice certainly ‘“ that 
another King has been sent on his travels,”— 
that “ Don Carlos” and himself, have been com- 
pelled to quit the shores of Portugal,—and that 
absolute and despotic Kings are thus exhibited 
to angels and to men. But what I principally 
rejoice at in Portugal, is the spread of constitu. 
tional opinions and liberal sentiments. The 
Portuguese demand to be represented, Then 
the Portuguese feel that they are something. 
Then the Portuguese are no longer to be bought 
and sold, transferred and handed over, like oxen 
or bank stock. Then the people know that they 
have rights, and that -these rights are inherent, 
and can ‘never be forfeited. Then the people 
will exercise these rights, will elect representa- 
tives, will have schools, and books, and journals, 
and reviews, and clubs, and societies, and songs, 
and prints, and theatres, and toleration towards 
Protestants as well as Catholics :—and so Portu- 
gal will become humanized, civilized, and happy. 
God forbid that merely to exchange Donna 
Maria for Miguel, the Portuguese should have 
sacrificed and suffered so much during so many 
years. No, no, this is not the result of their 
labours. There is to be a charter, there are to 
be Chambers, there are to be laws and not de- 
crees, and the people are not to be taxed any 
longer by mere ordinances from “ Belem.” But 
the word “ Republic” has been pronounced in 
Portugal !—so much the better! Don Pedro has 
become unpopular !—so much the better! The 
people are looking to principles and not to men, 
to facts and not to followers! So much the better! 

At this rate the revolution is marching in-: 
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deed, and in no country more signally or satie- 
factorily than in Portugal. Ms 

And if we turn to Beterum, and to Iraty, to 
Denmark, and to SwitzervanD, shall we find the 
revolution stationary? Let us see. 

_ In Bexerv there is much to deplore, much to 

regret, much to censure, and much even to dis- 
hearten ; but yet in Belgium the revolution is 
progressing. The Belgianshave maintained their 
position as against Holland,—have convinced the 
Court of the Hague, that for it, at any rate, there 
is no chance,—no ground for hope. The Belgians 
have had their revolution recognised even by the 
powers most opposed to the division of the Pays 
Bas ; and that Holland and Belgium cannot be 
reunited is now pretty generally admitted, even 
by the Courts of St. Petersburgh and Vienna. 
Belgium has a charter, has Chambers, has an in- 
dependent press, and has, above all, representa- 
tive, viz. elective institutions, which have all 
emanated from the principle of popular sover- 
eignty. I admit that Belgium would be much 
happier if united to France, and I do not cease 
to insist that such will and must be the final re- 
sult of all the contests in the Low Countries. But, 
in the meantime, and till that period shall arrive, 
popular principles are gaining ground in that 
country, and Belgium is making rapid progress 
in the revolution. It is true, that Leopold is a 
drawback,—it is true, that ‘the priests have too 
much influence in the affairs of the state,—it is 
true, that the trade and commerce of Belgium 
still suffer greatly,—and it is true, that Belgium 
has not arrived at the state most desirable 
for her, or to which she aspires. But yet 
compare the present state of Belgium with that 
of 1829 and 1828, and even 1830, and we must 
admit, that she also is progressing in thesrevo- 
lution. 

Look at Italy, and above all at Naples! It is 
a fact, an avowed fact, and a fact deplored 
greatly by the northern Courts of Europe, and 
especially by that of Vienna, that the King of 
Naples is preparing to grant a constitution to his 
subjects, and preparing to enter into a western 
alliance, which shall embrace England, France, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Switzer- 
land, even if other powers may not speedily be 
joined to it. This isa vast alliance. ‘This is an 
undeniabie proof of the progress of the revolu- 
tion in Europe ; and the ‘‘ quadruple” alliance 
will very soon be at least a “ septuple” one. 

Look at Denmark! Even since I have com- 
menced this essay the King of Denmark has 
come, forward to substantiate, in a most unan- 
swerdble manner,the truth of my declaration, 
that the revolution in Europe is progressing, and 
that. Louis Philip was right, in 1830, when he 
predicted, ‘“ La revolution fera le tour du 
monde.” 

Whilst the Conference of Vienna was occupy- 
ing itself with discussing the best means of re- 
straining the prerogatives of the Representative 
Chambers in Germany, the King of Denmark, 
who in his quality of Duke of Holstein, is a 
member of the German Confederation, was en- 





gaged in preparing the constitutional organiza. 
tion of his own states. This fact is worth re, 
cording. Its parallel may befound in the con. 
duct of William IV., King of Great Britain, who” 
was at the same moment urging forward the Bil] 
of Reform in England, and, as King of Hanover 
assenting to those protocols of the German Diet 
which are the bases of all the attacks now maki 
on German freedom, Such anomalies are far from 
being encouraging or consoling to us, and supply 
us with a not very edifying picture of our poor 
humanity. But let us examine, for a few minut 
the various steps by which the Danish nation 
has arrived atthe late most happy result, and what 
have been the circumstances which have decided 
the Government, hitherto so monarchieal, to take 
so large and liberal a determination,—for it js a 
strange and a wondrous spectacle to behold a 
people of Northern Europe thus receiving, from 
the hands of its sovereign, generous national 
institutions, after two centuries of absolute po. 
litical apathy. 

Weary with the oppression of an arrogant 
aristocracy, the Danish people resolved, at all 
risks, to rid themselves of such burdens; and 
in 1665, threw themselves into the arms, or 
at the foot of their King. His power was 
declared unlimited, and the monarchy of Den. 
mark was absolute. The King was even bound, 
whatever might occur, never to relinquish his 
prerogatives, and was made more despotic than 
he desired. This convention was extraordin- 
ary and unparalleled; but the cause of civi. 
lization had progressed in Denmark, more than 
in any other part of Northern or Western 
Kurope ; and the evils which might have been 
apprehended from such an abandonment of power 
did not arrive. The nobility sought, indeed, to 
maintain their privileges, and in the last cen. 
tury had begun to move and to murmur, when 
Struenzée, a minister, whobelonged to the people, 
and also had come out of their ranks, undertook 
the task of destroying the roots of aristocracy, 
and of putting an end to the numerous abuses 
which that aristocracy had engendered. His 
heroic resolution was defeated, and himself and 
the Queen, the sister of the then monarch of 
England, fell victims to their courage and pa 
triotism, At this epoch Christian VII. was de- 
clared incapable of reigning ; and the present 
King, who was then but a child, seized the reins 
of Government. ‘Too young to govern, he aban- 
doned the power to old courtezans; and during 
the first period of the first French Revelution, 
they made the people pay dearly for their for 
mer attempts to destroy the Danish aristecracy: 
Every attempt at independence, on the part of 
the peuple, was put down. Every effort was um 
successful ; and Cramer, Heiberg, Malte-Brun, 
and other patriots, quitted their native 
and sought in France an asylum and a homey 
A vacillating and feeble policy led to the bom 
bardment of the Danish capital by the English? 
but the King, with talent and luyalty, a 
at that time in the breach ; and although bank-' 
ruptey and ruin threatened the country, by con 
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eessions and prudence it was saved. In 1813 the 


King of Denmark remained firmly attached to 


Napoleon, and for that attachment was punished 
in the Treaties of Vienna by the loss of the 
whole kingdom of Norway. 

The Danes have not observed all these events 
either with indifference or want of knowledge. 
Nothing which has passed in Europe has been 
Jost upon them ; and although they have not 
made revolutions, in the sense of those in 
France, Belgium, and Poland, they haveadvanced 
with the age, and are philosophical, enlightened, 
and attached to liberty. The Revolution of 
1830 roused them to action, to energy, and to 
strong, but moderate measures. The governor, 
or bailiff of the Isle of Sylt, named Lornsea, 
had, in 1830, the courage and patriotism to lay 
before the King the wants and demands of the 
Danish people. He was arrested, tried, and 
punished by condemnation to prison ; but the 
King was not satisfied that this was any answer 
to the demands made by the country, and in 
1831 he declared his intention of creating “ pro- 
vincial states” in the kingdom and the duchies. 
The most distinguished legists and publicists of 
that and other countries were consulted by the 
monarch ; and for several months the commis- 
sion, charged with the examination of this subject, 
laboured incessantly in acquiring facts and opi- 
nions. In 1832, public opinion became agitated : 
the promised institutions were not granted, the 
demands of the people were not complied with ; 
and the commission made a report. Since that 
time no public agitation has been manifested, 
till the beginning of this year, when from all 
parts of the country, the King received letters 
and protestations against a further delay. The 
physical and intellectual state of the hereditary 
Prince, the nephew of the King, offered no gua- 
rantee for the future to the people. His son 
and successor, by his dissolute and deplorable 
conduct, had drawn down upon him public in- 
dignation and contempt; and the people feared, 
a3 well as the King, that his own death might 
lead to anarchy and wo. This was the state of 
things a few months back, and the King there- 
fore hastened the commission and his ministers 
in their constitutional labours. A few weeks 
since, the Prince Frederick, having threatened 
the life of his wife, the daughter of the King, 
the eyes of the monarch were opened, and he 
resolved that the Danish nation should not be 
exposed to the absolute power and caprices of 
such a successor. The Prince is exiled, and the 
King has conferred on Denmark Repiesenra- 
tive Ixstrrutions. I am not about to set up as 
an example fur general imitation, the character 
or composition of the Danish provincial states. 
lam fur from saying that the report of the King’s 
council perfectly satisfies me, or that the funda- 
mental dispositions are large and liberal enough 
‘o meet my views of Danish wants, and Danish 
desires, I am willing to admit that the conces. 
‘tons made are still monarchical, and much re- 
mains to be done hereafter. But the principle 
‘*tonceded. The people are not to be treated 





hereafter as the private property of a dynasty. 
The people’s rights are recognised,—and the peo. 
ple must do the rest. The country is to be di- 
vided into four parts: each portion is to have 
its particular representative. The Danish Isles 
are to elect about 70 members. Jutland abdut 
55. The Duchy of Schleserg, 44. Holstein, 412 
And thus 210 members are to constitute the nas 
tional representation, of whom about 25 will be 
named by the monarch, and the rest by the peos 
ple. The people of all classes will be represented) 
The peasants are to elect four-ninths of the mem. 
bers, the proprietors, or rich men, two-ninths, 
and the inhabitants of towns, or trades-people; 
three-ninths. 4 

It must be admitted that this is a most cheering 
and satisfactory result, and no event of modern 
times has afforded so much pleasure to the lovers 
of freedom, and the advocates of the “ greatest 
happiness principle.” Yes,—yes,—the revolus 
tion in Europe is progressing. Le 

Of Switzerland, we have little to record; but 
that little is, on the whole, satisfactory. » Sineé 
the Revolution of 1830, the canton of Tessieo hag 
freed itself of its local tyrants. The cantons of 
Basle and Scharitz have been divided, in aecors 
dance with popular feeling and the demands of 
the oppressed, The aristocratical party has been 
rooted out of office in Berne, Lucerne, Vaud, ‘and 
Zurich. The Bernese Government is most ‘libe- 
ral and most popular. The Jesuits and priests 
have been got rid of in Fribourg ; and the Swiss 
en masse have protested so nobly against any 
foreign intervention in their affairs, that all the 
threats of Austrian, Prussian, Piedmontese; 
German, and Russian Ministers and’ Governe 
ments have ended in smoke, sound, and emptie 
ness, The Polish refugees have not been’ bans 
ished from Berne. Switzerland is still the land 
of refuge for the unfortunate and perseeuted ; 
and the spirit of Tell yet presides over herdess 
tinies and watches over her fate. Switzerland 
has marched with the revolution, and is more ine 
dependent, dignified, and respected than ever. 
I admit that the state of Neufchatel is unsatis- 
factory. 1 admit that the new Federal Pact has 
yet many adversaries. I admit that in Geneva 
much has to be done to enlighten its juste-miliew 
government ; but still Switzerland is progressing, 
and certainly in that portion of Europe the re. 


volution has not been arrested. Ne 
But has the revolution progressed in Russia 

Yes! in the districts of Lithuania, Podaliay and 
many military colonies. Has it progressed in 
Austria? Yes, in Modena, Parma, Venetian 
Lombardy, and Gallicia, Has it progressed» ir 
Prussia? Yes, in Posen, and in the Rhenisl 
circle. Has it progressed in Bohemia and. Hun> 
gary? Yes, and much more so than is 

believed or felt. Has it progressed in T 
Yes,—and there are now journals, books, 
pondents of English and French papers, Nations 
al Guards, and almost representative institutions, 
Old things are passing away even in these coun-’ 
tries ; and though slowly, too slowly, still all 


things are becoming, and will become new. 1 






































one question of Great Britain? Is not the Re- 
voelution making its way in the classic land of 
constitutional freedom, in spite of the influence 
of the aristocracy ; in spite of the anathemas of 
the endowed clergy, and in spite of the faults of 
the Government? Is it nothing to have passed 
the Reform Bill? Isit nothing to have abolished 
all religious tests? Is it nothing to"have attacked 
the corporations, those sink-holes of iniquity and 
crime? Is it nothing to have reformed the Law 
Courts ; to have attacked the poor laws ; and to 
have measured swords with that most brazen of 
all Goliahs, the Established Church? I admit 
you have more to do than you have done. I ad- 
mit that you must overthrow hereditary legisla- 
tion, or you will not effect anything. ! admit 
that there is a reaction amongst the “ rich and 
the powerful,” in favour of the Tories and against 
the Whigs. This is not surprising nor discourag- 
ing. Quite otherwise. 

But do the Tories dare to take place? Does 
Lord Aberdeen dare to renew his foreign policy ? 
Does the Duke of Wellington dare to affirm his 
system of rotten burghs, is the best possible 
mode of representation? Can the Tories undo 
that which has been done, or the Whigs conduct 
yeu back again to the votes of Winchelsea and of 
Bedford? Be not, then, discouraged. With the 
reform bill you may overthrow all corruption, all 
oligarchical institutions, all sinecures, all plura- 
lities, all tithes, and all oppression. Patience, 
patience, but perseverance and zeal—and you 
will be paid all the debt which is owing to you 
for centuries of bad government ! 

There is one country in Europe, however, 
which has made no progress—there is one coun- 
try “‘ which seems destined to perish ;” and yet 
her sons are the bravest—her love of liberty the 
strongest—her cause the justest—and her situ- 
ation the most deplorable and unmerited of all. 
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And shall I not, before I terminate my “ re- 
sumé,” of the Revolution and its progress, ask 


That country is Ponann! And her nerati 
—her nationality—her independence—-sheula tt 
demanded by all and above all. But though 
Poland has made no progress—though her castlg, 
are deserted—her plains uncultivated—her 
white with the bleached bones of her martyrs— 
and the banks of her rivers yet strewed with the 
remains of the carnage ;—though Poland is not 
and her name is blotted from the map of Europe 
—still her cause has progressed ; and a British 
Parliament and a British Government have voted 
a sum of money to relieve the starving refugees, 
Let Patanp be the watchword and rallying-cry 
of British reformers ! 

But I must close. My review has been faith. 
ful, though it has been rapid. I have stated the 
causes of our joy, and the sources of our depres. 
sion. Have we most reason to rejoice or to 
mourn? Decidedly to rejoice. If the French 
and British Goverhments had understood their 
moral, their civilizing, and their glorious mission, 
the question would never have been asked. They 
have not done so; and yet the Revolution in 
Europe is progressing. Yet, though our joy 
must predominate over our grief, and our satis. 
faction over our disappointment, still we must 
not forget that the cause of civil and religious 
liberty in Europe is in a state of jeopardy ; and 
must be so, whilst the Governments of France 
and of England are in the hands of men who are 
timid, selfish lovers of place,—rich, and lovers of 
ease, and who hope to form alliances between the 
Kings of Old and the people of New Europe, 
Representative, elective, free principles, can 
alone place the happiness and rights of the people 
out of danger, and secure that principle of right 
over might—of freedom over oppression—and of 
the happiness of the mass over the privileges of 
the few, so ardently desired by, 


Your obedient servant, 


O. P. Q. 





Paris, Judy 1834. 





THE EMIGRANTS 


Mr. Tuomas Prinawe, a gentleman well known 
to the literary world of Scotland, has just put 
forth a pleasing, miscellaneous volume, consisting 
of his personal adventures, as an emigrant and 
resident at the Cape, which he entitles African 
Sketches, Unlike Dr, Lang’s work on New 
South Wales, this will be of little practical 
utility to emigrants as a guide; but to com- 
pen for this, it will afford much pleasure 
and entertainment to them, and to all the rest 
of the world besides. A considerable portion 
of the volume is in verse, and very beauti ul 
verse it is—smooth and flowing; but this we 
take leave to skip, joyfully however, and bear- 
ing a hasty passing testimony to its merits, to 
get at the Crusoe parts; which we, choosing all 
our modern poetry in prose, find more to our 
tastes. These parts we must take leave to pull 


to pieces and put together in our own way. 


OF GLEN-LYNDEN. 


In 1829, his Majesty’s Government, who are 
seldom without Some small scheme or other on 
| hand, obtained a vote of L.50,000 from Parlia- 
ment, to defray the expense of settling a new 
colony in South Africa. Among the applications 





in behalf of his family. His father was a respect- 
| able old farmer in Teviotdale. Four brothers 

had been bred to the same honourable trade 
The fifth, Mr. Thomas Pringle himself, was 
scholar, and a man of letters, and held a small 
appointment in the Edinburgh Register House: 
The elder Mr. Pringle, and his sons, had suf- 
fered much by the times, and by the agriculta- 
ral depression which followed the forced, unm 








| tural, and feverish prosperity produced by the 


war. Their capital was fast diminishing, thei 
prospects were gloomy ; the hitherto united, fé- 





spectable family, was about to be broken up avd 


from 80,000 individuals, were those of Mr. Pringle © 
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over- the world, and their scholar- 
brother formed the generous and affectionate 
design of building up the breach of his father’s 
house, and of establishing the affectionate circle 
jn all its integrity, in social independence, though 
in a new and distant scene. Yes !—Knowledge 
is power; not but that some rather romantic 
elements mingled in this patriarchal scheme. 
Asa man of literary talents, Mr, Pringle was 
dightly known to Sir Walter Scott, to whom he 
explained his object and views of guiding the 
family-party to Africa; and Sir Walter entered 
into them with characteristic cordiality, and 
promptitude, The band of relations and friends, 
led by Mr. Pringle, consisted of twenty-four 
souls, —twelve men, including three farmservants, 
six women, including his own wife and her sis- 
ter, and the wives of his brothers, and six chil- 
dren, About the very last days of the year 1819, 
they embarked at Leith, singing, we presume, 
in Mr. Pringle’s fine words,— 


Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 
And Scotland’s mountains blue ! 


And on the 30th April, 1820, behold them at 
Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope ; and, next, 
landed, and conducted in bullock-waggons to 
their location, 170 miles in the interior. As 
presumed mountaineers, they were offered a 
hilly district, where it was intended to locate 
500 Highland settlers that were expected ; and 
this location they preferred to Albany, where the 
miscellaneous hordes of England were to be 
poured out to the amount of 5000. 

The journey from the coast to their settle- 
ment, was both difficult and extremely tedious. 
It was made under an armed escort, The lands 
allotted to the emigrants had formerly been 
part of the extensive grazing grounds of the 
Datch boors on the frontier, and had been for- 
feited by rebellion against the British, after the 
cession of the Cape, They were entirely in a 
state of nature. 

The location lay in the upper part of the val- 
ley of the Baviaans or Baboons’ River. It re- 
ceived the name of Gten-Lynpen. ‘To penetrate 
this wild glen took the emigrant party five 
days in clearing a way through the jungle, with 
pick-axe and hatchet, and in lashing their teams 
of twenty or thirty bullocks, to plough the path 
onward. It took two of these days to win a way 
of five miles, through a rugged defile now named 
Eildon-Cleuch. 

“ At length, after extraordinary exertions and 
hair-breadth escapes,—the breaking down of two 
waggons, and the partial damage of others,—we 
got through the last poort of the glen, and found 
ourselyes on the summit of an elevated ridge, 
‘Ommanding a view of the extremity of the val- 
ley, ‘And now, mynheer,’ said the Dutch- 
African field-cornet, who commanded our escort, 
daar leg uwe veld,—there lies your country.’ 
Looking in the direction where he pointed, we 
beheld, extending to the northward, a beautiful 
vale, about six or seven miles in length, and 
varying from one to two in breadth. It appear- 

like @ verdant basin, or cul de sac, gurrounded 
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sharpcuneiform ridges of very considerable eleva- 
tion ; their summits being at this season covered 
with snow, and estimated to be from 4000 te 
5000 feet above the level of the sea. The lower 
declivities were sprinkled over, though some. 
what scantily, with and bushes. But the 
bottom of the valley, through which the infant 
river meandered, presented a warm, pleasant, 
and secluded aspect ; spreading itself into ver-~ 
dant meadows, sheltered and embellished, with- 
out being encumbered, by groves of mimosa 
trees, among which we observed in the distance 
herds of wild animals,—antelopes and quaggas, 
pasturing in undisturbed quietude. 

‘<< Sae that’s the lot o’ our inheritance, then ?’ 
quoth one of the party, a Scottish agriculturist. 
‘ Aweel, now that we've really got till’t, I maun 
say the place looks no sae mickle amiss, and 
may suit our purpose no that ill, provided thae 
haughs turn out to be gude deep land for the 
pleugh, and we can but contrive to find a decent 
road out o’ this queer hieland glen into the lew. 
lands, like ony other Christian country,’ 

“ Descending into the middle of the valley, 
we unyoked the waggons, and pitched our tents 
in a grove of mimosa trees, on the margin of the 
river ; and thé next day our armed escort, with 
the train of shattered vehicles, set out on their 
return homeward, leaving us in our wild domain 
to our own courage and resources.” 

There is as pretty and picturesque a situation 
as any Robinson Crusoeing party, from betweea 
Kelso and Hawick, could desire, One detach. 
ment was left te guard the women and the stores, 
while another made on foot, as they had no horses 
nor any animal of any kind, a tour of survey, 
and beheld this fine African landscape. 

* They found the valley sprinkled over, as has 
been already noticed, except at the extremities 
of its subsidiary cleughs, with beautiful clumps 
and groves of mimosa trees, interspersed with 
open grassy pastures; while the river, a gu 
mountain-broek, meandered placidly through the: 
fertile meadows, Ever and anon, as they ad- 
vanced up the trackless vale, some of the wild 
animals, which were then its only inhabitants, 
came in view, giving animation to the seques- 
tered landscape. A troop or two of quaggas 
appeared trotting away with the gait of the wild 
ass, over the lower declivities of the hills; the 
hartebeest and the duiker, bounded gracefully 
from among the groves and thickets; while the 
rietbok and the wild-hog (riet-vark) rushed 
from their secret lairs among the reeds and sedge 
that occasionally fringed the stream. Having 
inspected the whole extent of our territory, we 
fixed upon a spot about three ' 
camp, for the temporary settlement of the party, 
until such time as it should be considered safe 
for the several families to occupy separately 
their respective farms.” This spot (which on a 
division of the lands fell Mr, Pringle’s fa- 
ther’s allotment and is now called Clifton,) ap- 
peared to be the most central position, and like. 
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wise the best adapted for immediate cultivation. 
Here, therefore, they resolved to erect their 
temporary hamlet, , 

“the same day they were formally settled in 
their lands by the district magistrate, who ar- 
rived for the purpose. He considered their posi- 
tion an exposed one, and‘advised maintaining a 
nightly watch against the attacks of the Bush- 
men and Caffers. This was done, the men tak- 
ing the duty in turns, The second day of their 
sojourn in the wilderness was a Sabbath-day. 

“The whole party were accordingly assembled 
after breakfast, under a venerable acacia tree, 
on the margin of the little stream which mur- 
mured around our camp. The river appeared 
shaded here and there by the graceful willow of 
Babylon, which grows abundantly along the 
banks of many of the African streams, and 
which, with the other peculiar features of the 
scenery, Vividly reminded them of the pathetic 
lament of the Hebrew exiles :—‘ By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat; yea we wept when we 
remembered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof.’ 

“Tt was, indeed, an affecting sight,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Pringle, “ to look round on our little 
band of Scottish emigrants, thus congregated, for 
the first time, to worship God in the wild glen 
allotted for their future home, and the heritage 
of their offspring. There sat old , with 
his silvery locks, the patriarch of the party, with 
his Bible on his knee, a picture of the high- 
principled, grave Scottish husbandman ; his re- 
spectable family seated round him. There was 
the widow , with her meek, kind, and 
quiet look, (the look of one who had seen better 
days ; but who in adversity had found pious re- 
signation,) with her three stalwart sons, and 
her young maiden daughter, placed beside her on 
the grass. There, too, were others, delicate fe- 
males,—one of them very nearly related to my- 
self, of whom I need not more particularly speak. 
There was , the younger brother of a 
Scottish laird, rich in blood, but poor in fortune, 
who, with an estimable pride, had preferred a 
farm in South Africa, to dependence on aristo- 
cratic connexions at home. 

« Having selected one of the hymns of the na- 
tional church, all united in singing it to one of 
the old pathetic melodies with which it is usually 
conjoined in the Sabbath worship in Scotland. 
The day was bright and still, and the voice of 
psalms rose with a sweet and touching solemnity 
among those wild mountains, where the praise of 
the true God had.never, in all human probabil- 
ity, been sung béfore. The words of the hymn, 
(composed by Logan) were appropriate to the 
situation, and affected some of the congregation 
very sensibly :-— 

“© God of Rethel! by whose hand thy people still are fed ; 


Whe through this weary pilgrimage hast ali our tathers ted ; 
Through each perplexing path of lite our wandering footsteps 


Give us each day our daily bread, and raiment fit provide 
©! epread thy covering wing» around, til] all our wanderings 


And at our Father's lowed abode our souls arrive in peace.” 
Mr. Pringle has ‘here sketched a picture for | 
Harvey, to fill up. 
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While they were singing their last psalm iq 
the afternoon, an antelope, (oribi,) which ap. 
peared to have‘ wandered down the valley, stood 
for a little while on the opposite side ‘of the 
rivulet, gazing in innocent amazement, as if 
unacquainted with man, the great destroyer, 
On this day of peace it was, of course, permitted 
to depart unmolested. 

Thus was the second day hallowed. The next 
was not so happy. “On the third July, the night 
was extremely dark, and the rain fell so héayil 
that in spite of the abundant supply of dry fire. 
wood, which we had luckily provided, it was not 
without difficulty that we could keep one watch. 
fire burning. Having appointed the watch for 
the night, (a service which all the male adults, 
masters as well as servants, agreed to undertake 
in rotation,) they had retired to rest, and, ex. 
cepting the sentinels, were all buried in sleep, 
when about midnight they were suddenly roused 
by the roar of a lion close to the tents. It was 
so loud and tremendous that for a moment Mr. 
Pringle actually thought a thunder-storm had 
burst upon them.” 

We can well believe, with Mr. Pringle, 
that the roar of the lion is much more appalling 
at midnight, to the sleepers in tents, in a wild 
African glen, than in the Zoological Gardens, 
This was rather an awkward welcome given 
by the monarch of the desert to the Scottish set- 
tlers ; but if people will run into the den of the 
lion, they are lucky to escape with the ter. 
ror of his roar. 

On Monday morning all had mustered to set 
to work in building huts for temporary shelter, 
at a spot they named Clifton. One detachment 
cut willow-poles, another cut and carried home 
reeds for roofing, and Mr. Pringle and Mr. Peter 
Rennie kept watch ; and very naturally, as we 
think, saw Bushmen on the hill-tops, which, 
however, turned out to be baboons. On the 
fourth day, the weather looked gloomy, and pro- 
visions fell short, which was surely early. We 
fear the commissariat department in Mr. Pringle’s 
encampment had been but indifferently managed, 
On the fifth, a wild boar was shot. On the 
seventh, the huts were still unfinished ; there 
came on a heavy fall of snow; and a lion was 
heard roaring in all the majesty of his forest 
voice. We could now give Mr. Pringle’s pro- 
teres leave to grumble a little; but they all 
exercised patience,—even the ladies, who had ex- 
pected to find oranges growing on every tree, 
all, so far as we can learn, save Sandy ——, 
who fairly told his master, that though engaged 
to be his servant, he had not engaged to watch 
by night, and work by day, and be scalped 
savages, and devoured by wild beasts into 
bargain. This grumbling rascal was afterwards 
drummed out of the gien, 

Temporary supplies were obtained. Mean- 
while, the poor women and children were but 


_ indifferently off, as we may learn from this entry 
of the 14th day in’Mr. Pringile’s diary. 


“14th. Departure of Engelbrecht, the Somer- 
set waggon, &e. ‘Wet and sleety weather. 
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rant station, a tinker’s multifarious trade. 


Our tents leaky, and far from comfortable. Se- 
yeral of the females rather seriously unwell, 
No medical aid nearer than Roodewal, Great 
want of female servants. [N.B.—Every one me- 
ditating emigration should choose a wife, or 
train daughters to the plainest household duties. 
An accomplished lady, who is nothing more, is 
the most helpless and useless of all animals in 
the bush, if not a positive plague and burden. ] 

' © 15th. Pressed on the thatching of the huts. 

«16th. Sunday. Weather again bright and 
serene, though rather cold. All the party well 
again, and in good spirits. Snow still on the 
hills. Report of guns heard up the valley. 
Boors from the Tarka hunting. Sunday, it ap- 
pears, is too commonly thus spent by many of 
them.” 

The huts were completed at last, and the 
owners took possession. 

« There was no chimney, of course, in any of 
the huts; but, for culinary purposes, a small cir- 
cular shed, plastered inside with clay, was erect- 
ed in front of each ; and, in cold evenings, a pan 
of live charcoal, or embers from our wooden fires, 
was the usual succedaneum for a blazing hearth. 
On the whole, however, these cabins afforded a 
sufficient shelter from the weather, and rude as 
they were, appeared exceedingly comfortable, 
compared with the tents in which they had taber- 
nacled during the three preceding months.” 

The next object was a supply of draught-beasts, 
and of live stock of all kinds ; and each family 
sent one of their number to Tarka, a neighbour. 
ing grazing district, to purchase. A guard of 
Hottentots now did the nightly duty, and acted 
as interpreters. Good draught-oxen cost, on an 
average, about L.2 each ; cows L.1; sheep (broad- 
tailed) about 3s, ; and ordinary country horses 
from L.3 to L.7. Ten or a dozen stout watch- 
dogs were also obtained. 

Spring was now advancing. Gardens were 
rudely formed, and orchards planted, and trees 
were dug out to clear the land ; and, on the Ist 
September, Mr. Pringle’s father and brothers 
ploughed with their Scottish plough, and sowed 
the first cultured ground of the location. Mr. 
Pringle himself was not idle. He had brought 
out a supply of carpenter’s tools, and he furnished 
his own house, and made a table and an arm- 
chair fer his father! These were great doings, 
where a stool was better than a sonnet, and a 
cupboard than an ode,—but greater followed : 
“ My chef d’eucre at this time was the con- 
struction of an oven ; which f contrived to scoop 
out of a huge ant-hill, that happened to stand 
under an old mimosa tree at the head of my 
garden. After being properly plastered and paved 
Within, it proved an excellent oven, and served 
all the hamlet to bake their household bread in 
for a couple of years.” 

He acted as physician and surgeon, and school- 
‘Master of the Hottentot guard, now obtained as 
watchmen, whose spiritual teacher he became on 
the Sabbath. Mr.’ Pringle was besides rather re- 
*pectable in that most useful calling at an emi- 
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Their Dutch neighbours, the farming boors, 
soon took a fancy to drop in upon the Scottish 
settlers on a Sunday, to dine and do business. 
Mr. Pringle tired of this. He says,—* I took 
care to acquaint them that it was contrary te our 
principles to transact secular business on the 
Sunday ; and when any of them came, I offered 
them a seat among my Hottentot audience, wid 
invited them to read aloud the Sunday service. 
Few of them, I found, could read even the Néw 
Testament without much stammering and spell- 
ing ; and they considered it, moreover, a shock- 
ing degradation to sit down amidst a group of 
Hottentots. We were, therefore, speedily re- 
lieved altogether from their Sunday visitations. 
In other respects, we found them generally, how- 
ever uncultivated, by no means disagreeable 
neighbours. They were exceedingly shrewd at 
bargain-making, it is true, and too sharp some- 
times even for cautious Scotchmen; but they 
were also generally civil and good-natured, and, 
according to the custom of the country, extremely 
hospitable.” . 

The following sketch of the settlement, and the 
interior of the dwelling of one of the better order 
of these Dutch-African Boors, which Mr, Pringle 
has drawn, possesses all the spirit and minute 
finish of a Teniers. The name of the Dutch 
patriarch was Winzel Coetzer. His farm bears 
a Dutch appellation, signifying, in English, the 
Ford of Etks,—and for the rest we shall draw 
upon our spirited original, 

HABITATION AND HABITS OF THE FAMILY OF A 
DUTCH BOOR, OF THE VALLEY OF TARKA, 


On riding up to the place, which consisted of three or 
four thatched houses, and a few reed cabins (Aartibeest 
huisjes) inhabited by the Hottentot dependents, we were 
encountered by a hest of some twenty or thirty dogs, 
which had been lying about in the shade of the huts, and 
now started up around us, open-mouthed, with a prodigious 
clamour, as is generally the case at every farm-house on 
the approach of strangers. The barking of the dogs 
brought out Arend Coetzer, one of the farmer's sona, from 
the principal dwelling-house, a frank young fellew, who 
had previously visited us at Glen-Lynden. Seeing us thus 
beset, he came instantly to our help against the canine 
rabble, whom he discomfitted with great vigour, by burl- 
ing at them a few of the half-gnawed bones and bullecks’ 
horns which were lying in profusion about the place. The 
young boor was rejoiced to see me, and introduced me to his 
mother and sisters, a quiet looking matron, and two bashful 
girls, who now appeared from the house. My companion 
was already known to them. ‘“ Wil Mynheer afzadel ?” 
(** Will the gentleman unsaddle ?”) was the first 
I readily agreed, intending, indeed, though it was 
early in the afternoon, to spend the night at this 
with the view of becoming better acquainted our 
rustic neighbours. . 

On entering the house, I found that the old beor had 
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of boiling water, without any admixture of milk or sugar, 
is offered to every visiter who may chance to arrive dur- 
ing the heat of the day. A small tin box 
sugar-candy is sometimes handed round with the “ tea- 
water,” from which each takes a little bit to keep 
in his mouth, and thus to «weeten, in frugal fashion, the 
beverage as he swallows it. During this refreshment, I 
carried on a tolerably fluent conversation in broken Dutch 
with my host and his Auisvrouw; and gratified them 
not a little by communicating the most recent information 
I possessed of the state of European politica, respecting 
which old Coetzer was very inquisitive. 

The domicile of my hospitable neighbours, in which we 
were thus seated, was not calculated to suggest any ideas 
of peculiar comfort to an Englishman. It waz a house 
somewhat of the size and appearance of an old-fashioned 
Scotch barn. The walls wefe thick, and substantially 
built of strong adhesive clay ; a material, which being 
well prepared or tempered, in the manner of mortar for 
brick-making, and raised in successive layers, soon ac- 
quires, in this dry climate,a great degree of hardness, and 
is considered scarcely inferior in durability to burnt brick. 
These walls, which were about nine feet high, and toler- 
ably smooth and straight, had been plastered over within 
and without with a composition of sand and cow-dung, 
and this being afterwards well white-washed with a sort 
of pipe-clay, or with lime made of burnt shells, the whole 
had a-very clean and light appearance. 

The roof was neatly thatched with a species of hard 
rushes, which are considered much more durable and less 
apt to catch fire than straw. There was no ceiling under 
the roof; but the rafters over-head were hung with a 
motley assemblage of several sorts of implements and pro- 
visions, such as hunting apparatus, dried flesh of various 
kinds of game, large whips of rhinoceros and hippopota- 
mus hide, (termed sjumboks,) leopard and lion-skins, 
ostrich eggs and feathers, dried fruit, strings of onions, 
rolls of tobacco, bamboos for whip-handles, calabashes, 
and a variety of other articles. A large pile of fine home- 
made soap graced the top of a partition wall. 

The house was divided into three apartments; the one 
in which we were seated (called the voorhuis) opened im- 
mediately from the open air, and is the apartment in 
which the family always sit, eat, and receive visiters. A 
private room (s/aap-kamer) was formed at either end of 
this hall, by cross partitions of the same height and con- 
struction as the outer walls, The floor, which, though 
only of clay, appeared uncommonly smooth and hard, I 
found, on inquiry, had been formed of ant-heaps, which, 
being pounded into dust, and then watered and well 
stamped, assume a consistency of great tenacity. 

The house was lighted by four square windows in front, 
«one in each of the bed-rooms, and two in the voorhuis, 
—and also by the door, which appeared to be shut only 
during the night. The door consisted of reeds, rudely 
fastened on a wicker frame, and was fixed to the door- 
posts by thongs of bullocks’ hide. The windows were 
without glass, and were clesed at night,each with an un- 
tanned quagga skin. There was neither stove nor chim- 
ney in any part of the dwelling-house ; but the operations 
of cooking were performed in a small circular hut of clay 
and reeds, which stood in front of it. The furniture of 
the sitting-room consisted of a couple of wooden-tables, 
and a few chairs, stools, and -chests; an immense 
churn, into which all the milk saved from the sucking 
calves was daily poured, and churned every morning ; a 
large for boiling soap; two or three wooden 
pitc hooped with brass, and very brightly scoured ; 
a cupboard, exhibiting the family service of wooden bowls 
and trenchers, pewter tureens, brandy flasks, with a goodly 
array in phials, of Dutch quack medicines. A tea vase, 
and tea kettle heated by a chaffing-dish,—which,. 
with a set of Duteh tea-cups, and a large brass-clasped 
Dutch Bible, occupied a small table at which the mistress 
of the house presided,—_com pleted the inventory. The bed- 
rooms, in I more than once slept on future occa- 
sions, were furnished each with one or more large bedsteads, 
or stretchers, without posts or curtains, but provided with 
good feather-beds, spread on elastic frames, woven with 
thongs of bullocks’ hide, like a cane-bottemed chair. 





| Were most numerous; but there were also abundance of 
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In a corner of the hall, part of the carcass of a sheep 
was suspended from a beam; and 1 was itiformed thy 
two sheep, and sometimes more, were daily slaughtered 
for family consumption ; the Hottentot herdsmen ang 
their families, as well as the farmer’s own household, 
being chiefly fed upon mutton, at least ng the sum. 
mer, when beef could not be properly cured. The cap. 
casges were hung up in this place, it appeared, chiefly to 
prevent waste by being constantly under the eye of the 
mistress, who, in this country, instead of the ancient 
Saxon title of “ giver of bread,” (hlafdiga lavedy, whenee 
our term lady,) might be appropriately called the « giver 
of flesh.” Flesh, and not bread, is here the staff of op 
and the frontier colonists think it ne more odd to have 
sheep hanging in the voorhuis, than a farmer's wife in 
England would do to have the large household loaf placed 
for ready distribution on her hall table. At this very 
period, in fact, a pound of wheaten bread in this quarter 
of the colony was three or four times the value of a pound 
of animal food. 

In regard to dress, there was nothing very peculiar to 
remark. That of the females, though in some 
more slovenly, resembled a good deal the costume of the 
rustic classes in England thirty or forty years ago. The 
men wore long loose trousers.of sheep or goat-skin, tanned 
by their servants, and made in the family. A check 
shirt, a jacket of coarse frieze or cotton, according to the 
weather, and a broad-brimmed white hat, completed the 
costume. Shoes and stockings appeared not to be con. 
sidered essential articles of dress for either sex, and were, 
I found, seldom worn except when they went to church, 
or to merry-makings ( vrolykheids.) <A sort of sandals, 
however, is in common use, called veld-schoenen, 
(country shoes,) the fashion of which was, I believe, ori- 
ginally borrowed from the Hottentots. They are made 
of raw bullock’s hide, with an upper-leather of dressed 
sheep or goat-skin, much after the same mode as the 
brogues of the ancient Scottish Highlanders. 

Old Coetzer and his family, like the remote Dutch 
colonists generally, were extremely inquisitive, asking @ 
great variety of questions, some of them on very trifling 
matters. Englishmen are apt to feel annoyed by this 
practice, but without any sufficient reason; for though 
it betokens a lack of refinement, it is not at all allied 
to rudeness or impertinence ; it is simply the result of 
untutored curiosity in the manners of people living ina 
wild and thinly-sinhabited country, te whom the sight of 
a stranger is a rare event, and by whom news of any 
description is welcomed with avidity. Instead, therefore, 
of haughtily or sullenly repelling their advances to mu- 
tual confidence, I readily answered all the questions, in- 
cluding those that respected my own age, the number, 
name, and ages of my family and relatives, the direction 
and extent of my present journey, and the like In re 
turn, I plied them with similar and still more varions 
interrogatories, to all of which they not only replied 
with the utmost openness, but seemed highly pleased 
with my frankness. In this manner I soon learned that 
my host had eight or ten brothers, all stout frontier 
graziers like himself, and all with numerous.families. 
His own family consisted (if I rightly recollect) of six 
sons and as many daughters, several of whom were mar 
ried and settled in the neighbourhood. Two of his sone, 
with their wives and families, were at present living at 
this place, in cottages* adjoining to hia house. The old 
dame informed me that she was herself by birth a Jour- 
dan, and was descended from one of the Preach Btn ie 
families, who settled in the colony after the of 
the Edict of Nantz. Her father, she said, could speak 
French ; but she herself knew no language but 
Her manner and address, however, retained something of 
French urbanity and politeness, which contrasted agree 
ably with the Batavian bluntness of her husband. 

Having exhausted the usual topics of country chat, I 
suggested a walk round the premises, and we sallied forth, 
accompanied by old Winzel and his son Arend, They 
led us first to the orchard, which was of considerable & 
tent, and contained a variety of fruit trees, all in @ thriv- 
ing state. The peach trees, which were now in blossom, 
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almond, walnut, apple, pear and plum trees, and 
whole avenues of figs and pomegranates. The outward 
fence consisted of a tall hedge of quinces. There was 
jlso 4 fine lemon grove, and a few young orange trees. 

All the other fruits are raised with ease; peach-trees 
often bearing fruit the third year after the seeds are put 
in the ground. From the want of care, however, or of 
skill in grafting, few of the fruits in this part of the 
colony are of superior sorts or of delicate flavouy, The 
peaches especially are but indifferent; but, as theyare chief- 
ly grown for making brandy, or to be used in a dried state, 
excellence of flavour is but little regarded. Some mul- 
berry trees, which had been planted in front of the house, 
were large and flourishing, and produced, I was informed, 
abundance of fruit. These were not the wild or white 
mulberry, raised in Europe for feeding silk worms; but 
the latter sort also thrive extremely well in most parts 
of the colony. 

The kitchen garden was very deficient in neatness, but 

contained a variety of useful vegetables. Onions were 
raised in great abundance, and of a quality fully equal 
to those of Spain. Pumpkins, cucumbers, musk and 
water-melons, were cultivated in considerable quantifigs. 
The sweet potato was also grown here. 
- Adjoining to the garden and orchard was a small, but 
well kept vineyard, from which a large produce of very 
fine grapes is obtained ; but these, as well as the peaches, 
are chiefly distilled into brandy. ‘ 

The whole of the orchard, vineyard, and garden ground, 
together with about twenty acres of corn land adjoining, 
were irrigated by the waters of a small mountain-rill, 
which were collected and led down in front of the house 
by an artificial canal. This limited extent was the whole 
that could be cultivated on a farm comprising about six 
thousand agres. But this is quite sufficient for the wants 
of a large family ; the real wealth of the farm, so far as 
respects marketable commodities, consisting in the flocks 
and herds, raised on its extensive pastures. This old 
Winzel himself hinted—as, shutting up a gap in the 
garden hedge with a branch of thorny mimosa, he led us 
out tewards the kraa/s or cattle-folds, exclaiming, in a 
tone of jocund gratulation, while he pointed to a dis- 
tant cloud of dust moving up the valley—‘ Maar daar 
koomt myn vee—de beste tuin!’ (‘ But there come my 
tattle—the best garden !’) 

On approaching the cattle kraals, I was struck by the 
great height of the principal fold, which was elevated 
fifteen or twenty feet above the level of the adjoining 
plain; and my surprise was certainly not diminished 
when I found that the mound on the top of which the 
pen was constructed, consisted of a mass of hard solid 
dung, accumulated by the cattle of the farm being folded 
for a succession of years on the same spot. The sheep- 
folds, though not quite so elevated, and under the lee, as 
it were, of the bullock-kraal, were also fixed on the top 
of similar accumulations. ‘The several folds (for those 
of the sheep and goats consisted of three divisions) were 
all fenced in with branches of the thorny mimosa, which 
formed a sort of rampart around the margin of the mounds 
of dung, and were carefully placed with their prickly 
tides outwards, on purpose to render the enclosures more 
secure from the nocturnal assaults of the hyenas, leopards, 
and jackals. 

While we were conversing on these topics, the clouds 
of dust which I had observed approaching from three 
different quarters, came nearer, and I perceived that they 
were raised by two numerous flocks of sheep, and one large 

of cattle. First came the wethers, which are reared 


the market, and are ofterf driven by the butchers’ ser-- 


even to Cape Town, seven hundred miles distant. 

being placed in their proper fold, the flock of ewes, 
fwe-goats, and lambs, was next driven in, and carefully 
penned in anosher; those having young ones of tender 
age being kept separate. And, finally the cattle herd 
‘ame rushing on pell-mell, and spontaneously assumed 
their station upon the summit of their guarded mound ; 
the milch-cows only being separated, in order to be tied 
"P to stakes within a small enclosure nearer the houses, 

they were milked by the Hottentot berdamen, after 
their calvés, which were kept at home, had been permit. 
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ted to suck for a certain period. Not one of those 
I was told, would allow herself to be milked until 
calf had first been put to her; if the calf dies, of 
there is an end of her milk for that season. About 
cows were milked; but the quantity obtained from 
was scarcely so much as would be got from eight of 


English cows. 

The farmer and his wife, with all their sons, 
daughters-in-law, and grand-children, who_ 
the place, were assiduously occupied, while the 


if 


4 
E 


flocks were folding, in examining them as they passed 
in, and in walking through among them to 
see that all was right. I was assured that, though 

do not very frequently count them, they can discover at 


once if any individual ox is missing, or if any accident 
has happened among the flocks from beasts of 
otherwise. This faculty, the result doubtless of peculiar 
habits of attention, is certainly very remarkable ; for the 
herd of cattle at this place amounted altogether to nearly 
700 head, and the sheep and goats to about 5,000. This 
is considered a very respectable, but by no means an ex- 
traordinary stock for 2 Tarka grazier. 

Every individual of an African farmer's family, includ. 
ing even the child at the breast, has an interest in the 
welfare of the flocks and herds. It is their custom, as 
soon as a child is born, to set apart for it a certain num- 
ber of the young live stock, which increase as the child 
grows up; and which, having a particular mark 
affixed to them, form, when the owner arrives at 
age, a stock sufficient to be considered a respectable dowry 
for a prosperous farmer’s daughter, or to enable a g 
man, though he may not possess a single dollar of cash, 
to begin the world respectably as a Vee Boer, or grazier, 

After the folding of the cattle was over, my host showed 
us his corn-mill, which was of very small dimensions and 
simple construction. The water-wheel which was driven 
horizontally by the little canal of irrigation on its pas- 
sage to the orchard, was only about five feet in diameter, 
and the millstones not more than two. A slender iron 
axle, of which the lower end was fixed in the horizontal 
water-wheel, passing through a small hole in the centre 
of the nether millstone, was mortised into the upper one, 
which by this means was put in motion. The corn was 
supplied by an orifice in the upper stone, and the flour 
conveyed by a little wooden spout into a leathern bag; 
and this was the whole machinery. I was informed it 
would grind about a bushel of wheat in eight hours. 


On returning to the house, the feet of all the family, 
commencing with Winzel and his wife, were washed in 
succession by an old slave woman. Supper was then 
served up, consisting chiefly of mutton broiled and stewed, 
with excellent wheaten bread, butter milk, and some 
dishes of vegetables and dried fruits. Supper ( avond- 
stuk ) is the principal meal throughout the interior of 
the colony ; the only other regular meal being breakfast, 
which consists of nearly the same viands, and is taken 
about eight in the morning. Grace was said before and 
after meat by one of the young girls, daughters of our 
host. 

My companion and I slept on feather-beds spread on 
mats for us in the voorhuis, which is the usual dormitory 
allotted for strangers in houses of this description, where 


= 


hen 
this house with my wife on 
a bed allotted to us in the principal 
old Winzel and his wife occupying another 


same apartment. 

Peace be above the roof-tree of 
Coetzer! Though we should not like to 
long at one time the guest of the BATA 
and though we have not a doubt that his mode , 
of existence would kill a cockney in a month, 
and finish a polite footman in three days, we can 
well conceive how many more generations 
revolve over that stanch household, and find 


ne 
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We have another inlerior of a more prepossess- 
ing kind, though the hospitable master of the 
house was still no more than an affluent grazier 
of the-Sneeuwberg. Mr. Pringle halted here at 
one time on a journey from the town of Graaf- 
Reinét. The pastoral farmers of the Sneeuwberg 
-maintain the character of all Highlanders for a 
free hospitality :-— 

The house of Schalk Burger, says Mr. Pringle, we 
found full of guests, there being not fewer than eight-and- 
twenty besides ourselves, all respectable-looking African 
farmers or travellers, mostly with their wives and chil- 
dren. How they were all accommodated I could not 
easily guess; but when I made some apology for increas- 
ing the number of their visiters, in consequence of the 
piercing cold wind which prevented our sleeping in our 
waggons, the bustling hostess assured me, with a smile, 
that they had abundance of accommodation, and bedding 
for many more guests. So far as bedding went, this was 
certainly the case ; for on retiring to rest I was conducted 
to a slaap-kamer, containing three good curtained bed- 
steads, furnished with two, three, or four feather-beds 
each; but in one of these were already deposited my wife 
and her sister. Such, indeed, was not unusually the ar- 
rangement made for us when we slept (as we sometimes 
found it necessary to do) in the houses of the Dutch-Afri- 
can colonists during our journey. Even in the best 
houses in the remote districts, the sleeping apartments are 
few, and usually contain two or three beds each. In a 
country where there are no inns, and where universal hos- 
pitality prevails, the crowding of one or more entire fa- 
milies into the same bed-room cannot, perhaps, always be 
avoided, and, from having become customary, appears not 


even to be regarded as inconvenient. It is acustom which, 


indicates both lack of refinement and great simplicity of 
manners. A century ago, a state of things not very widely 
dissimilar prevailed, in the most¥respectable farm-houses 
of Scotland, and still prevails in the cottages of the peas- 
antry. 

We spent the following forenoon with this family, which 
furnished a pleasant specimen of the Sneeuwberg farmers, 
a class of men of whom Mr. Barrow, thirty years ago, gave 
so favourable a report. After breakfast, some more com- 
pany arrived, whom I found to be neighbours and rela- 
tives come to spend the Sunday with our patriarchal host. 
We were soon after invited to attend their religious ser- 
vive in the hall, round which the whole company were 
silently seated ; and I was glad to see, what I had never 
witnessed on the frontier, that the slaves and Hottentots 
belonging to the household were also freely admitted. 
After singing some hymns and reading some portions of 
scripture, our landlord addressed the company in 2n ex- 
hortation, apparently extempore, of about half an hour in 
length. It appeared to me very sensible and appropriate, 
and was listened to with every appearance of devout at- 
tention. 

After this becoming service, all the company sat down 
to a plentiful and cheerful repast, consisting chiefly of 
stewed meats, according to the Dutch fashion, but very 
well cooked, and varied with baked fruits, pastry, pickles, 
and salads in abundance. The spoons and some of the 
_ other articles were of silver; the capacious tureens of 
well burnished pewter; the plates of China and English 
delf, with napkins, &c. There was country wine; but 
glasses were only placed for the men, who drank of it 
very moderately ; the women not at all. 

I left them in the afternoon; much pleased with the 
good humour and good sense that seemed to prevail among 
these rustic inhabitants of the mountains. There was 
nothing very Arcadian certainly about them ; but their 
appearance was decent and comfortable, and their manners 
frank, hospitable, and courteous. Notwithstanding the 
heavy damage occasioned throughout the district by mil- 
dew in the crops, and recent violent rains, plenty was 
apparent everywhere. I afterwards learned, indeed, that 
our host was one of the wealthiest, and, at the same time, 
one of the worthiest men and best masters in the Sneeuw- 
‘berg. His “ substance” might almost have rivalled that 








of Job and Jacob in their most prosperous days. He pos. 
sessed eleven plaatzen, or farm-properties, pastured by 
13,000 sheep, and from 2,000 to 3,000 cattle, besides 
horses, corn, &c. He had only one son; and 
standing his unbounded hospitality, had saved 
money; and this, I was told, he generally lent out to his 
poorer neighbours without interest; it being a maxim 
with this liberal man, that it is “ more profitable to assist 
one’s friends than to hoard money by usury.” 

As an evidence of the simplicity of manners ex} 
among this class of people, I may méntion that notwith. 
standing the wealth of the family and their numerous 
coloured servants, Schalk Burger’s only son drove him. 
self our waggon with a team of oxen, with which his 
father had furnished me for the next stage, in order ¢ 
keep my bullocks fresh for the arduous journey before 
us. 

The hospitality for which the Dutch-African colonists 
have always been famed, I found stiil prevailing unim. 
paired in the Sneeuwberg. Not only this family, to whom 
it would have been an insult to have offered remuneration 
of any sort, but every other I visited in that quarter, po. 
sitively refused any compensation for lodging or provi. 
sions ; while many of them made us presents of loaves of 
fine bread, dried fruits, comfits, &c., although we were per. 
fect strangers to them, and all that they could know of 
us was such slight information as might be furnished by 
our fellow-travellers. 


The sylvan shed or pastoral bothie which Mr. 
Pringle reared, and furnished for himself at 
Eildon, forms to imagination a delightful lodge 
in the wilderness ; yet it was neither so ample 
as that of Winzel Coetzer, nor so well stored 
as the hospitable mansion of Schalk Burger, 
Its charm was the unbought grace imparted 
by taste and refinement. Before it was reared, 
the Scottish emigrants, who had suffered greatly 
from their first crops being destroyed by mildew 
or rust, had obtained a greatly enlarged location 
in the same valley ; and grants had been given 
to other Scottish settlers close upon their boun- 
daries. As land was the only sort of property 
they could acquire, it was reasonable to increase 
the grant to something nearer the quantity held 
by the Dutch boors. They ultimately obtained 
20,000 acres. Before this they had become ra- 
ther discontented, and not without cause. The 
New Year’s day of 1821, was indeed far from 
being a Merry New Year in Glen-Lynden. 

The whole of the wheat crops were destroyed by the 
rust or mildew. Then a severe drought, which had com- 
menced in December, lasted more than three months; 9 
that the pastures were parched up; the river ceased to 
flow, except near its sources ; the irrigation of our gardens 
and orchards was interrupted, and many of the young 
trees and other plants destroyed. About the same time, 
the settlers received information that the party of five 
hundred Highlanders, who were expected out to occupy 
the country between us and the new Caffer frontier, had, 
in consequence of some untoward circumstances, enti 
abandoned their intention of emigrating to the Capes 
and, to crown our disappointments, the melancholy it 
telligence soon afterwards reached us, that the other 
Scottish party, which sailed-from the Clyde on the 13h 
of October, 1820, had perished miserably near the equ 
tor, by their vessel (the Abeona transport) being 
by fire. Out of one handred and forty of these 
nate emigrants, only sixteen souls escaped ; who, being 
picked up in their boats by a vessel homeward 
had returned to Scotland. These concurrent disaste™ 
crowding upon the settlers all at once, greatly disheartened 
most of the party; and I was urged by some of thea. @ 
apply to the government to remove us to Albany, sine 
owing to the failure of the other Scottish parties, ¥* 
would otherwise be left quite isolated among the rude 
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Datch- African Boors, on this remote and exposed part of 
the frontier. 


Mr. Pringle, their guide, philosopher, and 
friend, prevailed with them to make a fur- 
ther trial ; and when the governor, some months 
later, made a tour of the province, and agreed 
either to remove them to a more congenial lo- 

, or extend their grant, they chose the 
latter alternative, and stuck by their new lares 
in Glen-Lynden. The increase of land enabled 
them to receive, as kindly tenants, a number of 

le of colour, who are used by the whites at 
the Cape, much as in all the other British colo- 
nies. This leads us upon a curious view of the 
manners of the old settlers. 


After the augmentation of our territory, says Mr. 
Pringle, I willingly availed myself of a convenient 
opportunity which offered, for increasing the native popu- 
lation upon it, and thereby adding at once to our means 
of security and our profitable occupation of the land. It 

that several of the Mulatto Hottentots, (Bas- 

taards,) who had been stationed with us during the first 
six months, belonged to a small body of that class who 
had for many years resided at Zwagershoek, under the 
ion of an old German settler of the name of Stollz. 

A favourable report, it appears, had been carried to this 
man of the treatment the coloured caste had experienced 
at Glen-Lynden : for in August, 1821, old Stollz wrote 
me a letter, requesting me to receive hospitably (herber- 
gzaamiyk ) upon our grounds certain families of his Hot- 
tentot vassals; aifd some time afterwards he sent over a 
messenger to entreat me urgently to visit him without de- 
lay, as he was about to die, and was anxious to confer 
with me respecting the future disposal and protection of 
his coloured dependents. I rode over accordingly with 
Mr. G. Rennie to see the old man; but when we reached 
Zwagershoek, we learned that Stollz had died two days 
before, and that we were only in time to attend his fune- 
ral. It took place next day, and was curious and cha- 
racteristic enough. The scene of the funeral dinner re- 
minded me of some of Sir Walter Scott’s graphic sketches. 
The only real mourners were the coloured people, who 
were not admitted to the feast, and only permitted to fol- 
low the funeral at a humble distance. The landed pro. 
perty left by the deceased fell into the hands of covetous 
strangers; and the Mulattoes, who had occupied a large 
part of it as tenants and cottagers, were speedily dispos- 
sessed. The most of these people flocked over to Glen- 
Lynden, where we engaged some of them as herdsmen and 
farm servants, and placed those who had cattle as tenants 
upon our unoccupied lands, upon condition, generally, of 
their rendering certain services in the cultivation of the 
sil. By this means we greatly strengthened our own 
hands, while we had, at the same time, the satisfaction of 
protecting and benefiting those oppressed and despised peo- 
ple. A dozen families or more thus found a temporary set- 
lement in our valley, some of whom, under the sheltering 
patronage of old Stollz, had accumulated considerable 
Property. One old man, Klass Eckhard, (who had lost a 
hand and an eye, but to make amends had éwo wives, ) 
possessed an ox-waggon, sixty head of cattle, twenty-five 
horses, nnd about one thousand sheep and goats. Nicholss 
Blok, who had been steward to Stollz, had a waggon, a 
Plough, forty-eight cattle, eighteen horses, and about five 
red sheep and goats. Joseph Arendz had a waggon, 
fifty cattle, ten horses, and about three hundred sheep 
and goats. Some others had cattle in smaller numbers. 
But two brothers, Christian and Karel Groepe, who had 
Previously become tenants to my father, had a stock of 
sheep, cattle, and horses, more numerous than any of the 
rest, and equal to many of the poorer Boors. These 
were the sons of an old German settler, who had 

once been field-cornet of ‘Zwagershoek, but who (now in 
extreme old age) was considered to have Jost caste, from 


aos ’tisting with his own children by a Hottentot wo. 
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As every adult male among them possessed 
musket and a horse, and they leoked to me as 
mediate protecter, I now found m 





tion of a petty “ border be ; ) 
wards of thirty armed horsemen, (including our own. 
party and the six Hottentot soldiers,) at | 


in some respects, under old Stollz, were 

the formation of habits either of steady industry or strict 
morality. Stollz himself had exhibited the evil example 
of living in habitual concubinage; and, what was still 
more prejudicial, the sanctions of legal marriage were re- 
fused by the colonial church to their unions, except upom 
both parties exhibiting qualifications, which, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, were quite unattainable in their ex- 
isting circumstances. For instance—the clergyman of 
the district had refused to marry Christian Groepe, one 


a dozen years, and had born him eight children, merely 
because the poor woman, after several attempts, 

not accurately repeat the church catechism! The fact is, 
there existed a strong prejudice among the white colonists 
against the full admission of the coloured class to eccle- 
siastical privileges, and the majority of the colonial clergy 
were so little alive to the apostolic duties of their sacred 
office as to lend their sanction, directly or indirectly, to 
these unchristian prejudices—which were also counte- 
nanced by the colonial laws. 

Even the district magistrate, Captain Hard- 
ing, though a humane man, at first opposed these 
people being received as tenants.—But old Stollz 
and his vassals have led us far away from Mr. 
Pringle’s charming residence at Eildon-Cleuch, 
and upon the Plora. It was three miles distant 
from any other habitation. Mrs. Rennie, one of 
their party, lived with her family on their own 
land, three miles up the stream of the Lynden ; 
and Captain Cameron, an officer of the 72d, who 
had recently obtained a grant, three miles below, 
This was a pleasant visiting distance, and now 
a site was chosen. 

I selected, says Mr. P., an open grassy meadow, with 
a steep mountain behind, and the small river in front, 
bordered by willow trees and groves of the thorny acacia. 
It was a beautiful and secluded spot ; the encircling hills 
sprinkled over with trees and bushes, and the fertile men- 
dow-ground clothed with rich pasture, and bounded by 
cliffs crowned with aloes and euphorbias. 

As the hut I was about to erect was still only intended 


for a temporary residence, I adopted, with some variations, 
the mode practised by the coloured natives in 
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ing their slight habitations. Drawing a circle on the 
ground of about eighteen feet in diameter, I d up- 
right round this circle about twenty tall willow poles, 


digging, with an old bayonet, holes in the 
large enough to receive their thicker ends. I 
a stouter pole exactly in the centre, and, 
the tops of the others, I bound them 

tral tree with thongs of "s hide. 
ligature pliant spars or ‘were 
circle of poles, at suitable intervals, 
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and thus the wicker frame er skeleton = 
completons, ip, She, hes of a bee-hive or 
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thatched . reeds, t ~ 

were left for allies and a small window ; but neither 
fire-place nor chimney formed any part of our plan.” A 
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With the assistance of my Hottentot servants I then 
proceeded to plaster the interior to the height of about 
six feet, with the composition used by Winzel Coetzer. 

the plaster was dry, the whole was washed over 
with a sort of size paint, composed of pipe clay and wood- 
ashes, diluted with milk, forming a handsome and durable 
greyish stone colour. 

Thus secured externally, the next point was to lay a 
dry and firm fioor below foot. Following the custom of 
the country, I dirécted a dozen or two of large ant-hillocks, 
of which there were hundreds within view, to be broken 
up and brought into the hut, selecting those that had been 
previously pierced and sacked by the ant-eater. This 
material, from having been apparently cemented by the 
insect architects with some glutinéus substance, forms, 
when pounded and sprinkled with water, a strong adhe- 
sive mortar, which only requires to be well kneaded with 
trampling feet for a few days, in order to become a dry 
and compact pavement, almost as solid and impenctrable 
as stone or brick. 

With the aid of my native assistants, I had thus ob- 
tained a commodions circular cabin, about eight feet in 
diameter, and nineteen feet high in the centre. In that 
mild climate this was sufficient for shelter; but for com- 
fort something more was necessary. Except cooking 
utensils, travelling-trunks, and some cases of books, I 
had, as I have formerly mentioned, brought with me no- 
thing in the shape of furniture. 

But having, as I have already noticed, a touch of the 
Robinson Crusoe about me, I once more betook myself to 
the use of the hatchet, saw, and auger; and, stimulated 
by necessity, “ the mother of invention,” I contrived, in 
the course of a few weeks, to have my new cabin com- 
modiously and completely furnished. First, I partitioned 
off from the outer apartment two bed closets, so contrived 
that, by drawing a curtain or two, they could be lighted 
and ventilated at pleasure. In these, I constructed bed- 
steads; the frames being formed of stout poles of wild- 
olive (oliva capensis ) from a neighbouring thicket, with 
the smooth shining bark left on them ; and the bottoms, 
on which were spread the mattresses, consisting of a strong 
elastic net-work of thongs of bullock’s hide. With si- 
milar materials 1 made a sofa for the outer apartment, 
which also served occasionally fer a sleeping couch ; to- 
gether with the frame of a table, and a few chairs and 
stools. Not one of these, excepting the table, had the 
touch of a plane upon it. But they looked nothing the 
worse for that; and the cabin, and its rude furniture had 
something of the appearance of a rustic summer-house. 
My books, ranged high on a frame of spars over the bed- 
rooms, with a couple of firelocks slung in front, a lion’s 
and leopard’s skin or two stretched along the thatch 
above, with horns of antelopes and other country spoils 
interspersed, completed the appropriate decorations of my 
African dwelling. 

_ A few huts, of a similar but still ruder construction, 
were erected behind my own, for the accommodation of our 
native servants, for our little military guard, and for a 
store-room and kitchen. When these and the folds for 
the flocks and herds were finished, the establishment was 
considered, for the time, complete. The work uf enclosing, 
cultivating, and irrigating a portion of land for a garden, 
orchard, and corn-field, was a task requiring much time 
and labour, and was not completed till after my brother 
had succeeded me in the occupation of the place. 


picturesque erection, afterwards became 
the kitchen appéndage to a farm house, with a 
chimney! the first chimney seen in the district. 
It is a magnificent circumstance, that when Mr. 
Pringle and his friends went down the valley to 
drink tea with Captain Cameron’s family, they 
had occasionally the attendance of a lion home, 


well this season, and we had now got a competent share 
of live stock on our farms, we ran no risk of wanting at 








least the necessaries of life. We killed our own tees 
and mutton ; we had milk, butter, and cheese ; we feared 
abundance of poultry; we cultivated with success pota. 
toes, pumpkins, melons, with almost all the a 
esculent vegetables, and some not known in Europe. 
learned from our Dutch-African neighbours to make our 
own soop and candles; and to manufacture from the 
skins of our sheep and goats, tanned with mimosa 
excellent leather for jackets and trousers—and w 
supplied a sort of clothing well adapted for a country 
full of thorny trees and jungles. All that we had dees. 
sion to purchase, therefore, were a few lururies—sach 
as tea, coffee, sugar, wine, spices, &c. We uanally gota 
sufficient quantity at a time, from Cape Town, or Algoa 
Bay, to last us a considerable period ; but once or twice, 
our old stock being exhausted before the new arrival, we 
found ourselves entirely destitute of the most importang 
of these articles—tea and sugar, of which neither Cra. 
dock nor Somerset then afforded a regular supply. 

We were once subjected to a more serious privation, 
In the summer of 1821-22, we were again visited by a 
severe drought, which endured so long, that at length our 
little river ceased to flow ; and, although we had enough 
of water in permanent pools and fountains for ourselves 
and our cattle to drink, we could not get our wheat 
ground into flour, in consequence of all the mills on the 
river being stopped for want of water, and were soon 
left without bread. As all our neighboors were nearly 
in the same situation, we could neither borrow nor pur. 
chase. Our Dutch-African neighbours and our Hotten. 
tot servants took the matter very quietly. They could 
live very well on mutton and boiled corn they said, for 
a month or two, till rain fell. Indeed many of them in 
the arid back country live entirely on animal food and 
milk, without either bread or vegetables. But it was dif. 
ferent with us: we felt the want of bread as a grievous 
privation. For a week or two we made a shift to grind 
a daily supply with our coffee mill; but this at length 
also failed. The iron handle was repeatedly broken; 
and though I had enough of smith’s or tinker’s craft to 
repair it twice, the third fracture was beyond my skill; 
and we were then reduced to grind, or rather to braise, 
our corn, by crushing a few grains at a time with a round 
stone upon a flat one. By this tedious process, we pro 
cured a small cake or two daily; and with this we were 
forced to content ourselves, until we could obtain a sup. 
ply of flour from Somerset. This was real privation; 
but, after all, I must not forbear to add, that these same 
cakes, baked of coarse meal between two stones, and 0c 
casionally of my own grinding, made the sweetest bread, 
I think, I ever tasted. ; 

We feel a warm interest in the little colony 
of Glen-Lynden ; yet it is not to South Africa 
we would direct Scottish emigrants, The 
droughts, the rust of the first years, the locusta 
of several successive seasons, the snakes, the 
wolves, the lions, and the Bushmen,—in short, 
a touch of danger gives immense interest to & 
narrative like this, but makes but an unpleasant 
sort of daily bread. If to these we add a tyranml- 
cal Governor and a deluge, the catalogue of 
evils is tolerably complete. But industry, pers, 
verance, a better Governor, and fine-wooleé 
sheep, have gone far to retrieve all the early 
misfortunes of the colony. at 

The settlers of Glen-Lynden, thou exe 
posed to afullshare of the hardships of the first, 
untoward years, bore up with a food Scottish 
heart. They were never subdued to the miset- 
able plight of the larger English colony at Albany. 
Of the liberal fund raised in England, 1a 
and at the Cape, for the unfortunate 
settlers, the Scottish party, or, at least, Mr 
Pringle’s friends and relations, whatever might be 
their necessities, neither applied for nor 
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@d to accept of any part. They met the exigency 
of their affairs with redoubled exertion, frugality, 


and industry. The colony of Albany has now 
surmounted many of its early difficulties ; while 
the more interesting small community of Glen- 
Lynden is in a state of progressive improvement 
and positive prosperity. Their original numbers 
have not yet been lessened by death, save in one 
instance, when Mr. Peter Rennie was accident- 
ally killed by the bursting of a gun ; and they 
have, in twelve years, doubled their population 
by births. Mr. Pringle’s father, the patriarch 
of Glen-Lynden, at the venerable age of four- 
score, enjoys, in this strange land of his adop- 
tion, the mild sunset of life, in the midst of 
his children and grandchildren. Several addi- 
tional Scottish families, relations and old ac- 
quaintances, have joined this settlement of rich 
men without money :—rich—for they have abun- 
dance of all that life requires “ for comfort and 
competence,” and this without the fear of rent-day, 
or the visits of the tax-gatherer. A clergyman, 
the Rev. Mr. A. Welsh, has been settled among 
them, and is supported by a small stipend from 
Government, and their voluntary contributions. 
They have good means of education for their 
children, and what some of our most aristocratic 





home towns still want, or wanted till very late. 
ly, a Select Subscription Library. The lions and 
wolves have retired, and so have the Bushmen, 

Though we would certainly not recommend 
South Africa to any Scottish emigrant who is not 
drawn by family ties to Glen-Lynden, we can 
heartily agree with Mr. Pringle, in saying, ~~ 

“On the whole, I have great eatise to bless 
God, both as regards the prosperity of my fa- 
ther’s house, and in many respects also as re- 
gards my own career in life, (whatever may be 
“my future worldly fortunes,) that His good Pro- 
vidence directed our emigrant course fourteen 
years ago to the wilds of Southern Africa.” 

The reader will readily perceive that it is 
but one section of Mr. Pringle’s most delightfal 
book at which we have been able to glance. 
His various tours and excursions in the country ; 
his sketches of the Moravians, the Hottentots, 
the Bushmen, the noble Caffres ; the numerous 
landscapes and sketches in natural history, re- 
main for the reader a fresh untouched feast. 
The work has also high moral and political ob- 
jects to which we cannot at all refer; and this 
is the less necessary, as it will probably, for the 
sake of the mere entertainment it affords, be very 
generally read. 

~ 
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LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ.* 


Are we in luck at last? The Lire or Mrs. 
Sippons, written by CampBe.i, from memoranda 
furnished by herself, and inscribed to Rocrrs, is 
no every-day book: so inscribed, too, because 
the author had heard Mr. Rogers say that “ It 
was as rare to meet in human nature with so 
much candid and benignant singleness of mind, 
as belonged to her personal character, as to meet 
agenius so gifted.” So admirable a reason of 
dedication was never before rendered. 

We intend to omit those customary prelusive 
paragraphs of praise—or be it pages—which form 


the ordinary labyrinthine approach to a work of 


this rare kind, and march up to its heart at once. 
It possesses three marked distinctions. Itcontains 
alife of Mrs, Siddons, chiefly, however, before the 
‘eene ; much acute, subtle, and beautifal criti- 
cism on the drama ; and a great deal of shrewd, 
lively, and often tricksy and arch observation on 
the passing, and what are thoughtlessly esteemed 
the trivial, affairs of this strange world of ours. 
; Mrs. Sippows was the daughter of Roger Kem- 
le, a strolling manager, and of Sarah Ward, the 
daughter of another strolling manager. She was 


thus born a player on both sides of the house. 


er biographer remembers her nts. “The 
vere both of them tall and ened derpentea® 
The mother had a somewhat austere’ stateliness 
Maeteand but it was from her the family in- 
oF ted their force of character and their genius. 
" her twelve children, Sarah, the great actress, 


Ce 





was the eldest. Seven or eight of them, all that 
survived, went upon the stage. Sarah Kemble, 
afterwards Mra. Siddons, was born at Brecon, 
in South Wales, on the 5th July, 1755. Her 
birth-place was the Shoulder of Mutton pub- 
lic-house in that town. It stood in the High 
Street, with its gable front, projecting upper 
floors, and a rich well-fed shoulder of mutton 
painted over the door, offering an irresistible 
temptation to the sharpened appetites of the 
Welsh farmers who frequented the adjoining 
market-place ; “ especially,” Mr. Campbell's cor. 
respondent remarks, “ as within doors the same, 
or some similar object, in a more substantial 
shape, was always, at the accustomed hour, seen 
roasting at the kitchen fire, on a spit turned by 
a dog in a wheel, the invariable mode in all Bre- 
conian kitchens, In addition to which noontide 
entertainment for country guests, there was 
abundance of Welsh ale of the rarest quality ‘ 
and, as thé “ Shoulder of Mutton” was situated 
in the centre of Brecon, it was much resorted to 
by the neighbouring inhabitants of the 
If I am rightly informed, old Kemble was 
an unwilling nor an unwelcome member of their 
jolly associations.” 

Mr. Ward had been displeased with his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. He disapproved of her 
ing an actor ; ‘but when the deed was done, 
bitterly remarked :—“ Sarah, you have not dis- 


obeyed me ; I told you never to marry an actor, 
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and you have married a man who neither is, nor 
ever can be an actor.” It has been reported 
that these words were repeated by Mr. Roger 
Kemble, the man alluded to, when, twenty years 
afterwards, his daughter Sarah married Mr. Sid. 
dons, Mr. Roger Kemble, if neither a distin- 
guished actor nor a rich man, claimed to be 
sprung from a good family, though Mr. Camp- 
bell has not been able to verify the Kemble tra- 
ditions on this head. They had one distinguished, 
if not great ancestor: John Kemble, the great- 
grand-uncle of Roger, was a Catholic priest in 
Herefordshire, and suffered in his eightieth year, 
with a noble spirit of firmness, when implicated 
in the notorious plot of the infamous Titus 
Oates. 

In the memoranda left by Mrs. Siddons as ma- 
terials for her life, she has said nothing of her 
juvenile days. From recollections of her own 
conversation, Mr. Campbell relates a few trivial 
anecdotes. To her intelligent devotion to Milton 
at ten years old, which she alleges, he appears 
sceptical. He goes farther :—‘‘ No doubt, when 
she thought, in her latter days, of making * Par- 
adise Lost’ more popular by her readings, she 
miscalculated even her own powers of recitation. 
The best reading can do little or nothing for 
great poetry that is not dramatic ; and the muse 
of Milton is too proud to borrow a debt from 
elocution.” 

Mrs, Siddons appeared on the stage at a very 
tender age ; and at thirteen she was the heroine 
in several English operas. Though never a great 
vocalist, she sung very tolerably. Her brother 
John, who was nearlytwo years younger than her- 
self, already took a part; and, indeed, the children 
of a strolling manager are at all times early put 
into requisition. The parents of these young 
persons wished to keep them from the stage, 
but it was, fortunately in their instance, an ine- 
vitable fate. The education of Sarah was not 
regular or careful. That could scarcely have 
been expected, but she had instructions in vocal 
and instrumental music, and was very near ac. 
quiring a dangerous master in elocution, of whom 
Mr. Campbell gives a singular and humorous ac- 
count. 

Mr. Siddons was an actor in her father’s com- 
pany. ‘“‘ When she was about seventeen, Mr. 
Siddons, who was still an actor in her father’s 
company, paid his first attentions to her ; and it 
was soon perceived that they were acceptable.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemble naturally grudged to be- 
stow their beautiful daughter upon a fellow- 
stroller; and her singing was believed to have 
charmed a Welsh Squire, Evans, the length of 
matrimony. She had higher destinies. The 
lover became angry and jealous, and entertained 
the audience of Brecon, one evening, with a song 
of his own composition, in which he painted the 
cruelty of the jilt, Miss Kemble, or Phyllis, and 
the despair of Colin, or himself. “ Indifferent 
as the effusion was, it was greeted by the audi- 
ence with all the Welsh warmth of their hearts. 
Their applauses were still resounding, after his 
low bow, when Colin, retiring into the green- 
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room, was met by the stately mother of Migs 
Kemble, who was fully prepared to avenge the 
honour of the family, and crowned Mr. Si rl 
benefit by boxing his ears very heartily.” 

The feud was healed, and Miss Kemble pro. 
mised to take Colin as soon as her parents would 
consent ; and, in the meanwhile, she was sent to 
Mrs. Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliff, in Warwickshire, 
in some dependent capacity, “ humble but not 
servile.” Mr. Siddons visited her here, 
in Noy, 1773, she was married to him at Coven. 
try, with the consent of her parents. 


Until she emerged finally in London, Mr, 
Campbell’s accounts of the great actress are 
rather meagre,—but we have this interesting 
description of the early difficulties, and alsw of 
the encouragements of her trying and perilous 
vocation :-— 


The year after her marriage, she and her husband were 
both engaged to act at Cheltenham. That place, though 
now an opulent and considerable town, consisted in those 
days of only one tolerable street, through the middle of 
which ran a clear stream of water, with stepping-stones 
that served as a bridge. At that time, the Honourable 
Miss Boyle, the only daughter of Lord Dungarvon, a 
most accomplished woman, and authoress of several pleas. 
ing poems, one of which, “ An Ode to the Poppy,” was 
published by Charlotte Smith, happened to be at Chelten. 
ham. She had come, accompanied by her mother, and 
her mother’s second husband, the Earl of Aylesbury. 
One morning that she and some other fashionables went 
to the box-keeper’s office, they were told that the tragedy 
to be performed that evening was “ Venice Preserved.” 
They all laughed heartily, and premised themselves a 
treat of the ludicrous, in the misrepresentation of the 
piece. Some one who overheard their mirth, kindly re. 
ported it to Mrs. Siddons. She had the part of Belvidera 
allotted to her, and prepared for the performance of it, 
with no very enviable feelings. It may be doubted, in 
deed, whether Otway had imagined in Belvidera a per. 
sonage more to be pitied than her representative now 
thought herself. The rabble, in ‘‘ Venice Preserved,” 
showed compassion for the heroine, and, when they saw 
her feather-bed put up to auction, “ governed their roar- 
ing throats, and grumbled pity.” But our actress anti- 
cipated refined scorners, more pitiless than the rabble: 
and the prospect was certainly calculated to prepare her 
more for the madness than the dignity of her part. In 
spite of much agitation, however, she got through it. 
About the middle of the piece she heard some unusual 
and apparently suppressed noises, and therefore concluded 
that the fashionables were in the full enjoyment of their 
anticipated amusement, tittering and laughing, as she 
thought, with unmerciful derision. She went home, 
after the play, grievously mortified. Next day, however 
Mr. Siddons met in the street with Lord Aylesbury, whe 
inquired after Mrs. Siddons’s health, and expressed not 
only his own admiration of her last night's exquisite act- 
ing, but related its effects on the ladies of his party: 
They had wept, he said, so excessively, that they were 
unpresentable in the morning, and were confined to theit 
rooms with headaches. Mr. Siddons hastened home to 
gladden his fair spouse with this intelligence. Miss 
Boyle soon afterwards visited Mrs. Siddons at her lod 
ings, took the deepest interest in her fortunes, andcom 
tinued her ardent friend till her death. She married 
Lord O'Neil, of Shane’s Castle, in Ireland. It is poke § 
der that Mrs. Siddons dwells with tenderness, in her 
moranda, on the name of this earliest encourager of het 
genius. Miss Boyle took upon her the direction of et 
wardrobe, enriched it from her own, and made many of 
her dresses with her own hands. 

Mrs. Siddons continues thus in her Autobiography Re 
collections :——“ Mr. King, by order of Mr. Garricky wh 
had heard some account of me from the Aylesbury &- 
mily, came to Cheltenham to see me in the ‘ Fair Peal 
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tent” I knew neither Mr. King nor his purpose; but I 
shortly afterwards received an invitation from Garrick 
himself, upon very low terms. Happy to be placed 
where I presumptuously augured that I should do all 
that I have since achieved, if I could but once gain the 
opportunity, I instantly paid my respects to the great 
wan. I was at that time good-looking; and certainly, 
all things considered, an actress well worth my poor five 

nds a-week. His praises were most liberally conferred 
upon me; but his attentions, great and unremitting as they 
were, ended in worse than nothing. How was all this 
admiration to be accounted for, consistently with his sub- 
sequent conduct? Why, thus, I believe: He was retiring 
from the management of Drury-Lane, and, I suppose, at 
that time, wished to wash his hands of all its concerns and 
details. I moreover had served what I believe was his 
chief object in the exaltation of poor me,—and that was, 
the mortification and irritation of Mrs. Yates and Miss 
Younge, whose consequence and troublesome airs were, 
it must be confessed, enough to try his patience. As he 
had now almost withdrawn from it, the interests of the 
theatre were, I suppose, rather indifferent to him. However 
that may have been, he always objected to my appearance 
in any very prominent character, telling me that the fore- 
named ladies would poison me if I did. I, of course, 
thought him not only an oracle, but my friend; and, in 
consequence of his advice, Portia, in the “ Merchant of 
Venice,” was fixed for my debui ; a character in which it 
was not likely that I should excite any great sensation— 
I was, therefore, merely tolerated. ‘The fulsome adula- 
tion that courted Garrick in the theatre cannot be imagin- 
ed; and whosoever was the luckless wight who should be 
honoured by his distinguished and envied smiles, of 
course, became an object of spite and malevolence. Little 
did I imagine that I myself was now that wretched vic- 
tim. He would sometimes hand me from my own seat in 
the green-room, to place me next to his own. He also 
selected me to personate Venus, at the revival of the 
“Jubilee.” This gained me the malicious appellation of 
“Garrick’s Venus.” He promised Mr. Siddons to pro- 
cure me a good engagement with the new Managers, and 
desired him to give himself no trouble about the matter, 
bat ie put my cause entirely into his -hands. He let me 
dowa, however, after all these protestations, in the most 
humiliating manner; and, instead of doing me com- 
mon justice with those gentlemen, rather depreciated my 
talents. This Mr. Sheridan afterwards told me; and 
said that, when Mrs. Abingdon heard of my impending 
dismissal, she told them that they were all acting like 
fools, When the London season was over, I made an 
engagement at Birmingham, for the ensuing summer, little 
doubting of my return to Drury-Lane for the next win- 
ier; but, whilst I was fulfilling my engagement at Bir- 
mingham, to my utter dismay and astonishment, I re- 
ceived an official letter from the prompter of Drury-Lane, 
acquainting me that my services would be no longer re- 
quired. It was a stunning and cruel blow, overwhelming 
all my ambitious hopes, and involving peril, even to the 
subsistence of my helpless babes. It was very near de- 
sroying me. 


These were hard beginnings. Mr. Campbell 
excuses Garrick. Her statement shows, as he 
thinks, that Garrick, (the little haberdnsher ?) 
rather acted like a man of the world, than with 
absolute treachery. “It is utterly improbable 

he was ever jealous of her genius, or that 

he sought to keep it back from popularity, for 

fear of its eclipsing his own. At that time she 

not risen (at least in the common opinion) 

to rivalship with players far inferior to Garrick. 

His culpability, in failing to keep his promise to 

rs. Siddons as to her engagement, cannot be 
very definitely measured.” 

In Mrs, Siddons, excellence was of slow, sure 
srowth. The great obstacle to the development 
of’ her early powers, was, she stated to Mr. 
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Campbell, timidity. Her first appearances in 
London, if not absolute failures, were totally 
inadequate to her latent powers ; but she was so 
far honoured as to perform Mrs. Strickland to 
Garrick’s Ranger ; and one night to his Richard, 
made “ a lamentable Lady Anne.” She recéived 
her dismissal, as we have seen. Mr. Campbell 
again extenuates :— 

“ Altogether, though this first failure of the 
greatest of actresses evinces nothing like posi- 
tive or acute discernment in the public taste ; 
and though the criticism which i have quoted 
was most heartlessly uncandid ; yet J am not 
prepared to blame her audiences implicitly for 
wilful blindness to her merit. By her own con- 
fession, she was infirm in her health, and fear. 
fully nervous. It is true she was the identi 
Mrs. Siddons who, a year afterwards, electrified 
the provincial theatres, and who, in 1782, eclips- 
ed all rivalship whatsoever: but it does not 
follow that she was the identical actresé,” 

Besides “ timidity,” which we should not sup- 
pose capable all at once of breaking down the 
firm character and excellent sense of one who 
never was run away with by excess of ner- 
vous feeling, and who had walked the stage 
from her infaney, there was a cause of 
failure, to which Mrs. Siddons accidentally ad- 
verts, in describing her first study of the part, 
afterwards among her greatest, of Lady Macbeth. 
The whole incident is memorable. 

“It was my custom to study my characters at night, 
when all the domestic cares and business of the day were 
over. On the night preceding that in which I was to 
appear in this part for the first time, I shut myself up, 
as usual, when all the family were retired, and com- 
menced my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is 
very short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being 
then only twenty years of age, I believed, as many others 
do believe, that little more was necessary than to get the 
words into my head; for the necessity of discrimination, 
and the development of character, at that time of my 
life, had scarcely entered into my imagination. ¢ [Now it 
was at this age she first appeared in London—an indif. 


ferent actress. But, to proceed.] I went on with toler- 
able composure, in the silence of the night, (a night I 


it impossible for me to get farther. I snatched up my 
candle, and hurried out of the room, in a paroxysm of 
terror. My dress was of silk, and the rustl 
ascended the stairs to go to bed, seemed to my panic. 
struck fancy like the movement of a spectre pursuing me. 
At last I reached my chamber, where I found my hus- 
band fast asleep. I clapt my candlestick down 
table, without the power of putting the candle out; and 
I threw myself on my bed, without daring to stay even 
to take off my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume 
my task ; but so little did 1 know of my part when I 
appeared in it at night, that my shame and confusion 
cured me of procrastinating my business for the remain- 
der of my life. teint 
“ About six years afterwards I was called upon to act 
the same character in London. By this tie 1 ad per 
ceived the difficulty of assuming a personage 
no one feeling of common general nature was congenial 
one to ex- 
truth, the sentiments of » 
mother, a daughter, a wife, a lover, a sister, &c., but, t 
of the 
alone.” : 


Here her biographer might have at once found 
the true cause of Mrs. Siddons’s original failure. 
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She, at her first appearance in London, when still 
very young, believed, as many others do believe, 
“that little more was necessary than to get the 
words into her head.” 

Mrs. Siddons, in her memoranda, misses se- 
veral of her succeeding provincial engagements, 
which were at Birmingham, and Manchester, and 
York, where she played the highest parts in 
tragedy, and serious comedy. Her range was 
already considerable, though she had yet made 
no Shakspearian character her own. Her great- 
est characters at this period, were Alicia in Jane 
Shore, Euphrasia in the Grecian Daughter, in 
which she afterwards excelled,—Rosalind, and 
Matilda in Douglas. In 1777 she went first to 
that ever-to-be-lauded ‘Tate Wilkinson, so dear 
to histrionic memory. She had at first to en- 
counter some disparagers, among whom, the 
leading critic of the place, a Mr. Swan, was the 
most noisy. “ But she had only performed a few 
times, when all the Yorkists knelt at her shrine, 
and the swan himself waddled forward to bow his 
neck in admiration.” 

«| never remember,” says Wilkinson, ‘“ any 
actress to have been so great a favourite at 
York as Mrs. Siddons was during that short 
time. All lifted up their eyes with astonish- 
ment, that such a voice, such a judgment, and 
such acting, should have been neglected by a 
London audience, and by the first actor in the 
world.” 

Palmer invited her to Bath. 

“There,” she says, “my talents and industry were encour- 
aged by the greatest indulgence, and, I may say, with 
some admiration. Tragedies, which had been almost 
banished, again resumed their proper interest ; but still 
I had the mortification of being obliged to personate many 
subordinate characters in comedy, the first being, by 
contract, in the possession of another lady. ‘To this I 
was obliged to submit, or to forfeit a part of my salary, 
which was only three pounds a-week. Tragedies were 
now becoming more and more fashionable. ‘This was 
favourable to iny cast of powers 3; and, whilst I laboured 
hara, I began to earn a distinct and flattering reputa- 
tion. Hard labour indeed it was; for, after the rehear- 
sal at Bath, and on a Monday morning, I had to go and 
act at Bristol on the evening of the same day; and reach. 
ing Bath again, after a drive of twelve miles, I was 
obliged to represent some fatiguing part there on the 
Tuesday evening. Meantime, I was gaining private 
friends, as well as public favour; and my industry and 
perseverance were indefatigable. When I recollect all 
this labour of mind and body, I wonder that I had strength 
and courage to support it, interrupted as I was by the 
cares of a mother, and by the childish sports of my little 
ones, who were often most unwillingly hushed to silence 
for interrupting their mother’s studies.” 

Mrs. Siddons remained at Bath until 1782, 
when she was invited to re-visit Drury-Lane. 
She was now the mother of three children,—of 
Henry Siddons, born in 1774, and of Sarah Mar- 
tha, and a second daughter born in Bath. She 
says she was truly touched at the thought of 
leaving Bath. She spoke a poetical address of 
her own composition, on quitting the thea- 
tre. At a particular part of the address her 
three children were discovered,—and the address 
proceeded thus :— 


“* These are the moles that bear me from your side, 
Where I was rooted—where ould have died. 
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Stand forth, ye elves, and plead your mother’s cange 
Ye little magnets, whose soft influence draws - 
Mie from a point where every gentle breeze 

Waited my bark to happiness and ease— 

Sends me adventurous on a larger main, 

In hopes that you may profit by my gain.” 

Her good reception in the capital, she in part 
attributed to the enthusiastic accounts with 
which the Duchess of Devonshire had heralded 
her approach. This must be true. Merit has 
its slow-working, certain power. Fashion is ag 
once omnipotent, however brief may he its reign, 

Previous to the history of Mrs. Siddons’s se_ 
cond appearance in London, her true debut, Mr, 
Campbell devotes an amusing, and exceedingly 
interesting chapter to those celebrated tragedy 
(Jueens who had been her predecessors, intro. 
duced by a defence of the stage. Some of his 
Scriptural arguments we cannot admire. Jesus 
Christ came into the world not to rebuke its 
evil institutions, but to promulgate those divine 
principles whose seat is in the heart, and which, 
flowing thence, purify all the streams of life, 
The Saviour of the world did not by name con. 
demn worse establishments than theatres, then 
existing in Jerusalem ; but neither did he sanc- 
tionthem. Though we differ here with Mr.Camp- 
bell, to the force of the following observations 
we cordially subscribe. Never shall we believe 
that country thoroughly civilized, in which, 
though bull-baiting is no longer a fashionable 
pastime, nor pelting a Jew an esteemed recre- 
ation, a player—even a female player—may be 
hissed, and treated with insolence, contumely, or 
brutal insult. | 

We sometimes, says Mr. Campbell, hear the play- 


er’s vocation pronounced degrading, because it exposes 
him to public insults ; but this is certainly a most un- 
fair argument, at least when it comes from those who 
frequent the theatre. By attending such entertainments, 
they recognise the player as a dispenser of innocent 
amusement ; and when they insult him, merely because 
he fails to please, they are no doubt obliging the actor to 
ply a degrading vocation ; but, if cruelty and injustice be 
disgraceful, they are also degrading themselves. Either 
it should be proved that the stage is noxious to society, 
and that it should therefore be abolished ; or, if it be to- 
lerated, the player’s occupation should be made as respec- 
table as possible by good treatment. All professions 
tend, more or less, to stamp us with something pecu- 
liar, and not always with amiable peculiarities. Yet 90- 
ciety wisely honours several professions for their gene- 
ral usefulness, though they labour under this objection. 
To give but one instance : The world very properly holds 
the barrister’s calling in high respect ; for we know that 
life and property would be less secure than they now are, 
if every man were to be his own lawyer. And yet it ls 
notorious, that the lawyer's life, which makes him daily 
and hourly a hireling either on the right side or the 
wrong side of a cause, as his brief may chance to 

him, must tend to imbue his mind with a taste for S 
phistry, as well as with adroitness in the practice of it 
In fact, there is a great deal of acting, both in courts of 
justice and elsewhere, that goes by a different name. 

To one observation we must give place for its 
moral acuteness. Mr. Campbell is speaking of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle who lived to a great age, and 
with a fair reputation, in spite of a surmise that 
her fellow-actor, Mountford, had died the victim 
of an illicit attachment to her, as he was stab 
at her door by a Captain Hill, whom she had re- 


fused to marry. She had lived unblamed. “ Bus 
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[ am sorry, remarks Mr. Campbell, “ to have 
seen in our own day,in Mr, Bellchamber’s edi- 
tion of Cibber’s Apology, an attack upon her 
memory, in my opinion, as unfair as it is fu- 
rious; raking up the very scandal which the 
more respectable part of her contemporaries ap- 
pear to have disbelieved. Perhaps I may be 
asked, of what consequence now is Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s character? Very true: as a matter 
taken entirely by itself, it is of no consequence 
whether she was a wanton or a vestal ; but it is 
of importance that even deceased human cha- 
racter should not be taken away on forced sus- 
picions, or on feeble proofs ; for injustice towards 
the dead leads, by no very circuitous route, to 
injustice towards the living. Once convict the 
one on false or defective evidence, and you will 
soon leave the other at the mercy of malignity. 
The serpent vituperation will thus grow into an 
amphisbena, to sting at both ends.” 

In speaking of another actress, Mrs. Oldfield, 
whom he imagines the most beautiful woman 
that ever trod the British stage—one, “ whose 
countenance was benevolent as her heart,” he 
says, “ Pope attacked her, dead and alive, four 
times, in his poetry. He hated her, merely for 
being the friend of Cibber, who had ridiculed 
the obscene and stupid farce of ‘ Five Hours 
after Marriage, which Pope was concerned in 
getting up. In chapter xii. of § The Art of 
Sinking in Poetry,’ he accuses her of prurient 
conversation; but his own indecency disarms his 
scandal, fur he utters it in sentences unfit to be 
quoted, and which he was himself ashamed to 
reprint. The damnation of the ‘ Five Hours,’ 
gave Pope an implacable aversion to players. He 
says, ‘ The players and I are luckily no friends ;’ 
but he might have omitted the word ¢ luckily,’ 
for his enmity to players, as to other people, 
kept him in the foul atmosphere of satire, when 
he should have been breathing the empyreal of 
poetry,” 

How well said is this ! 

We must take Mrs. Siddons’s really first ap- 
pearance from her own pen. 

“On the !Oth of October, 1782, I made my first new ap- 
pearance at Drury-Lane, with my own dear beautiful 
boy, then but eight years old, in Southerne’s tragedy of 
‘ Isabella.” This character was judiciously recommended 
tome by my kind friend, Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had seen me in that play 
at Bath. The interest he took in my success was like 
that of a father.” 

Speaking of her first appearance on this occasion, Mrs. 
Siddons ga ys, “ For a whole fortnight before this (to me) 
memorable day, I suffered from nervous agitation more 
than can be imagined. No wonder! for my own fate, 
and that of my little family, hung upon it. I had quitted 
Bath, where all my efforts had been successful, and | 
feared lest a second failure might influence the public mind 
greatly tomy prejudice, in the event of my return from 
Drury-Lane, disgraced as | formerly had been. In due 
time I was summoned to the rehearsal of ‘ Isabella.” Who 
‘an imagine my terror? I feared to utter a sound above 
ao audible whisper; but by degrees enthusiasm cheered 
me into a forgetfulness of my fears, aud I unconsciously 
threw out my voice, which failed not to be heard in 


the remotest part of the house, by a friend who kindly 
undertook to ascertain the happy circumstance. The 


Countenances, no less than tears and flattering encourage- 
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ments of my companions, emboldened me more and more ; 
and the second rehearsal was even more affecting than the 
firs. Mr. King, who was then manager, was load in 
his applauses. This second rehearsal took place on the 
8th of October, 1782, and on the evening of that day I 
was seized with a nervous hoarseness, which made me 
extremely wretched ; for I dreaded being obliged to de- 
fer my appearance on the 10th, longing, as I most ear- 
nestly did, at least to know the worst. I went to bed, 
therefore, in a state of dreadful suspense. Awaking, the 
next morning, however, though out of restless, unrefresh- 
ing sleep, I found, upon speaking to my husband, that 
my voice was very much clearer. This, of course, was 
a great comfort to me; and, moreover, the sun, which 
had been completely obscured for many days, shone 
brightly through my curtains. I hailed it, though tear- 
fully, yet thankfully, as a happy omen; and even now I 
am not ashamed of this (as it may perhaps be called) 
childish superstition. On the morning of the 10th, my 
voice was, most happily, perfectly restored; and again, 
‘ The blessed sun shone brightly on me.’ On this event 
ful day my father arrived to comfort me, and to be a wit- 
ness of my trial. He accompanied me to my dressing- 
room at the theatre. Thereheleftime; and I, in oneof what 
I call my desperate tranquillities, which usually impress 
me under terrific circumstances, there completed my 
dress, to the astonishment of my attendants, without ut- 
tering one word, though often sighing most profoundly. 

* At length I was called to my fiery trial. I found 
my venerable father behind the scenes, little less agitated 
than myself. The awful consciousness that one is the 
sole object of atteution to that immense space, lined as it 
were with human igtellect from top to bottom, and all 
around, may perhaps be imagined, but can never be de- 
scribed; and by me can never be forgotten. 

“Of the general effect of this night’s performance I 
need not speak: it has already been publicly recorded. I 
reached my own quiet fireside, on retiring from the scene 
of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half dead; and 
my joy and thankfulness were of too solemn and over- 
powering a nature to admit of words, or even tears. My 
father, my husband, and myself, sat down to a frugal 
neat supper, in a silence uninterrupted, except by excla. 
mations of gladness from Mr. Siddons. My father en- 
joyed his refreshments; but occasionally stopped short, 
and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his vene. 
rable face, and throwing back his silver hair, gave way 
to tears of happiness. We soon parted for the night ; and 
[, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious 
exertion, after an hour's retrospection, (who can conceive 
the intenseness of that reverie?) fell into a sweet and 
profound sleep, which lasted to the middle of the next 
day. I arose alert in mind and body.” 

From some ingenious remarks on the wonder. 
ful power which great players, like Siddons, posses 
to delight us on the stage with dramatic poetry 
which we read with indifference, we cite the fol. 
lowing :— 

It is not more certain, that the northern lights can 
play upon ice, than that electrifying acting has often ir- 
radiated dramas very frigid to the reader. What is the 
“ Cato” of Addison to our perusal; and yet how ngbly 
John Kemble performed its hero? The greatest acti 
it is true, cannot create a soul under the ribs of 
nor reconcile us to false or insipid views of human na- 
ture. A tragedy, to affect us by the best possible acting, 
must assuredly have some leading conceptions of gran- 
deur, some general outlines of affecting character and 
situation. Nevertheless, it is astonishing how faint and 
general those outlines may be. 

Shakspeare’s plays would continue to be read, if there 
was not a theatre in existence ; whereas, if poor Murphy, 
as a tragedian, were to be banished from the stage to the 
library, it may be said, in the fullest sense of the phrase, 
that he would be laid on the shelf. And yet Murphy 
might affirm with truth, that in playing his heroine, 
Mrs. Siddons herself increased her reputation. The part 
of Isabella had developed her strength as well as her 





tenderness; but Zuphrasia allowed her to assume a royal 
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loftiness still more imposing, (at least to the many,) and 
a look of majesty, which she alone could assume. When 
she rushed on the stage, addressing the Grecian patriots, 
“‘ War on, ye heroes!” she was a picture to every eye, 
and she spoke passion to every heart. 

The next part in which Mrs. Siddons appeared 
was Jane Shore. ‘ Fainting fits were long and 
frequent in the house.’ We were aware that 
no one went to the theatre when Mrs, Siddons 
performed, without providing himself with de- 
cent cambric. The ladies were at the same 
time going to weep in the mornings before her 
picture, as Isabella. ‘‘ They had all of them at 
least their white handkerchiefs, ready for that 
demonstration of sensibility.” One gentleman 
was seized with the female malady of hysterics, 
and in danger of being turned out of the pit for 
laughing at the deepest tragedy of Mrs. Siddons, 
till a lady, who understood, explained the real 
condition of the poor man. In brief, the most 
gifted preachers of the Ranters and Jumpers, 
never produced more violent physical effects 
among their audience than Mrs. Siddons ; the im- 
portant difference being, that the one kind of audi- 
ence wereset down as persons of fine taste, and of 
the liveliest and most profound sensibility, while 
the other continues to be regarded as half-mad, 
ignorant fanatics. Mr. Campbell, we make no 
doubt, duly appreciates the white handkerchiefs, 
and the hysterical commotions. 


Mrs. Siddons chose Belvidera for her first be- 
nefit in the metropolis. Another benefit, or ex- 
tra night, produced her L.650; but this was by 
the gratuities of her fashionable patrons. Of 
the Drama, “ Venice Preserved,’ Mr. Campbell 
speaks the truth affectionately. Of the Belvidera, 
of Mrs. Siddons, he, we apprehend, does the same. 
But many years before, the public nad thought 
differently ; and he concludes, “she attached 
herself by this part with a new and bright link 
to public favour.” 

The poet-biographer gives us a clue to some 
of his judgments, which we must not let slip. 
Some years before he had seen Mrs. Siddons 
play Belvidera ; and, while his gifted eyes still 
retained their young enchantment, and threw 
their own magic on whatever they looked, he 
had stumbled by accident into the Edinburgh 
theatre. But he shall tell the tale himself. 

The first time that I saw the great actress represent 
Desdemona, was at Edinburgh, when I was a very young 
man, (I think it was in 1798.) I had gone into the 
theatre without a play-bill. I knew not that she was in 
the place. I had never seen her before, since I was a 
child of eight years old; and, though I ought to have 
recognized her from that circumstance, and from her pic- 
ture, yet I was for some time not aware that I was look- 
ing at the Tragic Queen. But her exquisite gracefulness, 
and the emotions and plaudits of the house, ere long con- 
vinced me that she must be some very great actress,— 
only the notion I had preconceived of her pride and ma- 
jesty made me think that “ this soft, street creature, could 
not be the Siddons.”” When I asked the person next me 
the name of the actress, I felt, or fancied, a tone of re- 
buke in his answer ; as if he had said, Could you suppose 
that any other actress could affect the house in this man- 
ner ? 

Now, we venture to affirm that, had Mrs. Sid- 
dons played Beividera on that night, her perfor- 





mance of that character would have found more_ 
grace in Mr. Campbell's eyes in all future time. 
As it is, he says,— 

Iam glad that I have far better testimonies than my 


own to offer in proof of the great actress’s triumph in this 


character ; for, to say the truth, when I saw her perforin 
Belvidera, she was in the autumn of her beauty, large, 
august, and matronly; and my imagination had been ac. 
customed to picture the object of Jaffier’s fondness as 
much younger woman. Accordingly, I recollect having 
thought, (it was a new thought, indeed, for her acting te 
inspire,) that I could have conceived another actress to 
have played the part more perfectly. But, without re. 
tracting my general opinion that she continued to act this 
character when she was somewhat too old for it, I can 
easily conceive that in my boyish criticism I may have 
judged of her unspiritually, and too much by externals. 
Attending to the woman more than the actress, I dare 
say I was blind to innumerable beauties, that made her 
Belvidera, even late in life, one of her finest performances 
in the eyes of better judges than myself. When she was 
young, there were not two opinions about her perfection 
in that part. 

But the bride of Othello is conceived to be 
even a younger woman than the wife of Jaffier, 
When Mr. Campbell first saw the Desdemona 
of Mrs. Siddons, she could not be much younger 
than when he beheld her Belvidera. The true se. 
cret lies in the sudden change that, at particular 
eras, comes over even poets’ eyes. 

Mrs. Siddons had been taken to London at a 
salary of ten pounds aweek. She concluded her 
first season most prosperously,—visited Ireland 
in the summer months, and opened the campaign 
of 1783, with her salary more than doubled, and 
her reputation continually increasing. Her bro- 
ther John now procured an engagement at Drury- 
Lane, and formed, in every way, the most desira- 
ble of coadjutors on and off the stage. “ There 
was a pleasing harmony in their manner, although 
hers was the more natural; and, side by side, 
they appeared the two noblest specimens that 
could be produced of the breed of England.” 

Their first appearance together in London 
was in the “ Gamester ;”’—at the command of his 
Majesty,—for we believe it is one of the royal pri- 
vileges to command aplay,—the brother and sister 
afterwards appeared in King John; and Constance 
was added to the great stock characters of Mrs. 
Siddons. Her first appearances in that part were 
indifferent. She was, indeed, in nothing less re- 
markable than for steady improvement. No 
length of time, no height of fame, ever abated 
her diligence and persevering efforts to attain 
perfection. Even those characters which, hav- 
ing played for twenty or thirty vears, and hun- 
dreds of times, until their performance might be 
supposed as mechanical as any ordinary bodily 
function, were regularly studied, previous t 
every new appearance. The lives of Kemble and 
of Mrs. Siddons ought, in this respect, to form 
the text-book of players. The press was certaia- 
ly never harsh with Mrs. Siddons, but rather lau- 
datory ; but Mr. Campbell finds the remarks on 
her Constance “ exceedingly truculent,” and he 
is compelled to believe that she was not at that 
period the same perfect Lady Constance he 8a¥ 
ten years afterwards. Of that part he says with 
enthusiasm :— 
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© | could speak as a wonder-struck witness to her power 
in the character, with almost as many circumstantial re- 
collections of her as there are speeches in the part. I see 
her in my mind’s eye, the embodied image of maternal 
love and intrepidity ; of wronged and righteous feeling ; 
of proud grief and majestic desolation. With what un- 
utterable tenderness was her brow bent over her pretty 
Arthur at one moment, and in the next how nobly drawn 
back, in a look at her enemies that dignified her vitupera- 
tion. When she patted Lewis on the breast, with the 
words “Thine honour !—oh, thine honour !” there was a 
sublimity in the laugh of her sarcasm. I could point 
out the passages where her vicissitudes of hurried and 
deliberate gesture would have made you imagine that her 
very body seemed to think. Her elocution varied its 
tones from the height of vehemence to the lowest despon- 
dency, with an eagle-like power of stooping and soaring, 
and with the rapidity of thought. 


In the memoir, we are favoured with Mrs. 
Siddons’s criticisms on some of her principal cha- 
racters; and it is strange indeed, to find that 
she, who so gloriously embodied Shakspeare’s 
sublime conception of Lady Macbeth, should have 
entertained so inaccurate, or rather so false an 
idea of the character. Mr. Campbell analyzes 
Shakspeare’s Lady Macbeth with fine sagacity. 

The observations written by Mrs. Siddons on 
Constance, make an admirable lecture for dra- 
matic performers, 


« If the representative of Constance shall ever forget, 
even behind the scenes, those disastrous events which im- 
pel her to break forth into the overwhelming effusions of 
wounded friendship, disappointed ambition, and maternal 
tenderness, upon the first moment of her appearance in 
the third Act, when stunned with terrible surprise, she 
exclaims,— 


‘ Gone to be married—gone to swear a peace! 
False blood to false blood joined—gone to be friends!’ 


—if, 1 say, the mind of the actress for one moment 
wanders from these distressing events, she must inevitably 
fillshort of that high and glorious colouring which is 
indispensable to the painting of this magnificent portrait. 

“The quality ofabstraction has always appeared to me 
so necessary in the art of acting, that I shall probably, in 
the course of these remarks, be thought too frequently 
and pertinaciously to advert to it. I am now, however, 
going to give a proof of its usefulness in the character 
under our consideration ; and I wish my opinion were of 
sufficient weight to impress the importance of this power 
on the minds of all candidates for dramatic fame. Here 
then is one example among many others which I could 
alduce. Whenever I was called upon to personate the 
character of Constance, 1 never, ‘from the beginning of 
the play to the end of my part in it, once suffered my 
dressing-room door to be closed, in order that my atten- 
tion might be constantly fixed on those distressing events 
which, by this means, I could plainly hear going on upon 
the stage, the terrible effects of which progress were to 
be represented by me. Moreover, | never omitted to place 
myself, with Arthur in my hand, to hear the march, 
when, upon the reconciliation of England and France, 
they enter the gates of Angiers to ratify the contract of 
marriage between the Dauphin and the Lady Blanche ; 
because the sickening sounds of that march would usually 
‘ause the bitter tears of rage, disappointment, betrayed 
‘onfidence, baffed ambition, and, above all, the agonizing 
feelings of maternal affection to gush into my eyes. In 
‘hort, the spirit of the whole drama took possession of 
my mind and frame, by my attention being incessantly 
riveted to the passing scenes. ‘Thus did I avail myself of 
"very possible assistance, for there was need of all in this 
‘nost arduous effort ; and I have no doubt that the obser- 
‘sie of such circumstances, however irrelevant they may 
“pear upon a cursory view, were powerfully aidant in 
(he representations of those expressions of passion in the 
remainder of this scene.” 


Mrs, Siddons, in her first years in London, 
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successfully played Lady Randolph, and Sigis- 
munda, and made the best of one or two parts in 
abortive plays. 

In 1784 she left her lodgings in the Strand, 
furnished a house in Gower Street, and set up a 
carriage. Her London benefits, and her provin. 
cial tours, were now very productive, for she was 
a great actress, and what was as lucrative, the 
rage, the very height of fashion. At this time 
she remarks,— 

“ IT well remember my fears and ready tears on each sub. 
sequent effort, lest I should fall from my high exaltation. 
The crowds collected about my carriage, at my outgoings 
and incomings, and the gratifying and sometimes comical 
remarks I heard on those occasions, were extremely di- 
verting. The Royal Family very frequently honoured 
me with their presence. The King was often moved to 
tears, and the Queen at one time told me, in her gracious 
manner and broken English, that her only refuge was ac- 
tually turning her back upon the stage, at the same time 
protesting that my acting was ‘ indeed too disagreeable.’ ”” 

She received the still higher honour of the 
commands of their Majesties, to attend them to 
read at Buckingham House. At page 236, we 
find her highly gratified, and, at 248, saying,— 

‘* One could not appear in the presence of the Queen, ex. 
cept in a dress not elsewhere worn, called a saque or ne- 
gligee, with a hoop, treble ruffles, and lappets, in which 
costume I felt not ata@ll in my ease. Her Majesty was 
extremely gracious, and more than once during the read. 
ing, desired me to take some refreshment in the next room. 
I declined the honour, however, though I had stood read- 
ing till I was ready to drop, rather than run the msk of 
falling down by walking backwards out of the room, (a 
ceremony not to be dispensed with,) the flooring, too, 
being rubbed bright. I afterwards learnt from one of 
the ladies who was present at the time, that her Majesty 
had expressed herself surprised to find me so collected in 
so new a position, and that I had conducted myselfas if 
I had been used to a court. At any rate, I had frequently 
personated queens.” 


Poor Mrs. Siddons! Peter Pindar has painted 
the scene ; but he was not aware of the dignified 
surprise of her Majesty, at the poor player wo- 
man not sinking from the awful presence down 
through the waxed boards. Mrs. Siddons held 
the honourable appointment of English precep- 
tress to the Princesses, by which was understood 
the readings she gave, from time totime, at Wind- 
sor, and Buckingham House. This honour was, it 
appears, its own reward. It is hard that a na- 
tion so wealthy as the British, should not enable 
their sovereign to pay for the education of his 
children. One of the first symptoms of the men- 
tal aberration of George the Third, was his plac- 
ing, one day, in the hands of Mre. Siddons “ a 
sheet of paper that was blank all but the signa. 
ture of his name. She judged too highly both 
of her Sovereign and herself to believe that, in 
his right mind, he could shew such extraordinary 
conduct ; and the event proved the justice of 
her conclusion, She immediately took the paper 
to the Queen, who was duly grateful for this 
dignified proof of her discretion.” 

Mrs. Siddons, shortly before his death, became 
acquainted with Dr. Johnson, by whom she was 
invited to tea. When she afterwards called 
upon the infirm sage, he told her anecdotes of 
the players, kissed her hand, and regretted his 
inability to conduct her to her carriage. In the 
course of a few seasons Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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Mrs. Piozzi, Burke, Erskine, and Malone, were 
among her familiar acquaintances. 

“I had fondly hoped,” says her biographer, 
“‘ to have found among her papers a good many 
relics of her correspondence with these distin- 
guished contemporaries: but, to my mortifica- 
tion, there were none, with the exception of one 
or two, which shall be given.” 

Mr, Campbell has probably had little power to 
redeem this pledge, as we find no such relics: 
for a trifling note or two form no exception. 

There is scarcely a letter in the whole work 
worth reading. 

In the summer of 1784, Mrs. Siddons first vi- 
sited Edinburgh, and the people of Glasgow tra- 
velled hither to visit her. The crush and crowds 
were prodigious—almost equal to those afterwards 
drawn together by Miss O'Neil, when the cad- 
dies slept on straw round the box-door, to be in 
waiting to secure places for the following nights. 
The Edinburgh lawyers, on a subsequent visit, 
presented her with a piece of plate; but Mr. 
Campbell quaintly remarks, that the Medical 
Faculty of Edinburgh owed her a token of their 
regard more immediately than the lawyers, for 
their practice was increased by a prevalent in- 
disposition, which got the name of the Siddons 
fever. 

Mr. Campbell does not fail to notice, that, at 
this time, only seventeen years had elapsed since 
the date of an admonition and exhortation by 
the Reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh, to all 
within their bounds, declaring themselves at this 
time loudly called upon, “ in one body and with 
one voice, to expostulate, in the bowels of love 
and compassion,” against the encouragement 
given to the play-house. =~ 

He shows a new claim to our classic title. 
“ Assuredly Edinburgh at that period had a 
right to the name of the Modern Athens, from 
one point of resemblance to the ancient city of 
Minerva. In Athens the priests persecuted 
JEschylus, and in Edinburgh the clergy prose- 
cuted the author of ‘ Douglas.’ ”’ 

His own fellow-townsmen do not wholly es- 
cape :— 

My worthy townsmen, he says, in the days of 
their imagined godliness, shewed more practically than 
the people of Edinburgh how well they could appreciate 
theatrical genius, by badgering and burning out the un- 
fortunate histrions. The cause of the destruction of the 
first play-house that was ever erected in Glasgow, was 


a voice from the pulpit. The ground of that edifice was 
purchased by the proprietors from a malt-merchant of 
the city. In bargaining for the sale of it, the man of 
malt expressed to the purchasers his horror at the idea of 
disposing of his land to be occupied by a temple of Be- 
lial ; and, for this devout consideration, he could not in 
conscience part with it for a smaller price than five shil- 
lings the square yard. His demand, though enormous 
for those days, was complied with, and the temple of 
Belial forthwith uprose. But, before it could be acted 
in, a fanatical preacher, who was popular in Glasgow, 
told his auditors that he dreamed, the preceding night, he 
was in the infernal regions, at a grand entertainment, 
where all the devils were present, when Lucifer, their 
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chief, gave fora toast, the health of Maister John Miller, | 


maltster, in Glasgow, who had sold them his ground to 
build a house upon, which was to be opened the next 
day, and wherein they were alitorcigu. The preacher's 








hearers hastened away in a body to the new theatre, ang 


consumed it with fire. Some years later, in 1757, the” 


Presbytery of Glasgow responded, with due solemnity, to 
the admonition of their Edinburgh brethren, which | 
have quoted above. They echoed its owlish hootings at 
the innocent amusements of the stage, 


Applause is to the actor as the breath of his 
nostrils. The frigid appearance of the Edin. 
burgh audience chilled Mrs, Siddons. At the 
end of the scene there was ample remuneration - 
but their “‘ canny reservation of praise till they 
were sure she deserved it, she said, had well]. 
nigh worn out her patience. She had been used 
to speak to animated clay ; but she now felt ag 
if she had been speaking to stones. Successive 
flashes of her elocution, that had always been 
sure to electrify the south, fell in vain on those 
northern flints. At last, as I well remember, 
she told me she coiled up her powers to the most 
emphatic possible utterance of one passage, hay. 
ing previously vowed in her heart, that if this 
could not touch the Scotch, she would never 
again cross the Tweed. When it was finished, 
she paused, and looked to the audience. The 
deep silence was broken only by a single voice 
exclaiming, § That’s no bad!’ This ludicrous 
parsimony of praise convulsed the Edinburgh 
audience with laughter. But the laugh was 
followed by such thunders of applause, that, 
amidst her stunned and nervous agitation, she 
was not without fears of the galleries coming 
down,” 

Mrs. Siddons went from Glasgow to Dublin, 
and at the close of her engagement, visited her 
early Cheltenham patroness, now Lady O'Neil, 
at her princely residence of Shane’s Castle. We 
cannot withhold this incidental glimpse of Irish 
magnificence. 

“ I have not words,” she says, ** to describe the 
beauty and splendour of this enchanting place ; which, 
I am sorry to say, has been since levelled to the 
earth by a tremendous fire. Here were often assem- 
bled all the talent, and rank, and beauty of Ireland 
Among the persons of the Leinster family whom I 
met here, was poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the most 
amiable, honourable, thongh misguided youth, I ever 
knew. The luxury of this establishment almost inspir- 
ed the recollections of an Arabian Night's entertain. 
ment. Six or eight carriages, with a numerous throng of 
lords and ladies on horseback, began the day by making 
excursions around this terrestrial paradise, returning home 
just in time to dress for dinner. The table was served 
with a profusion and elegance to which I have never seen 
anything comparable. The sideboards were decorated 
with adequate magnificence, on which appeared several 
immense silver flagons, containing claret. A fine band 
of musicians played during the whole of the repast. 
They were stationed in the corridors, which led into & 
fine conservatory, where we plucked our desert from nU- 
merous trees, of the most exquisite fruits. The foot of 
the conservatory was washed by the waves of a superb 
lake, from which the cool and pleasant wind came, @ 
murmur in concert with the harmony from the corridor. 
The graces of the presiding genius, the lovely mistress of 
the inansion, seemed to blend with the whole scene” 

Mrs. Siddons had been accused of parsimony, 
an accusation which generally rests upon very 
vague grounds. She drew large emoluments 
from her exertions and talents, as persons of far 
inferior merit have done ; and she naturally 
liked to secure to herself as liberal a share of 


the profits produced by her performances, as sbé 
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conceived herself entitled to. But now she was 
charged with rapacity and inhumanity; and, 
Mr. Campbell says, a system of persecution was 
commenced by the press. We are slow to be- 
lieve in systematic persecution, There may be 
individual malice : but, as a whole, the press is 
never guilty of more thansenselessclamour, There 
js rarely method, never concert in its attacks, 
The outcry about her penurious disposition, 
her hardness of heart, and want of charitable 
feeling had been raised before this period, and 
now it became outrageous. The truth ap- 

ars to be, that Mrs, Siddons, reasonable and 
just in all her feelings, and upon reflection 
sometimes charitable, was at no time a woman of 
generous impulses. ‘The immediate cause of this 
persecution was as follows :—-In Dublin she was 
one morning rehearsing the part of Belvidera, in 
which Digges, so well-known in theatrical an- 
nals, both as a clever performer, and a manager, 
was standing for the part of Pierre. He sunk 
down from a paralytic stroke which deprived 
him of the use of one side. He was carried 
home, and never trode the boards again. Digges 
was in very distressed circumstances, and it oc- 
curred to his friends that a benefit would be 
useful to him. A person waited upon Mrs, Sid- 
dons with this view, and she declined, for what 
seemed good reasons, to appear ; but upon reflec- 
tion sent a messenger to Drumecondra, where 
Diggeslived, to say that she had re-considered the 
matter, and would be glad to perform for him. 
Mrs, Siddons here united humanity with prudence, 
for had she in these circumstances declined to 
perform, it would have been a bold venture to 
face an Irish audience again. As it was, the 
newspapers falsely affirmed that she had taken 
fifty pounds from Digges for the performance. 
When she appeared, for the first time, in Lon- 
don, a fearful storm awaited her, for it had also 
been asserted that she had behaved unhand- 
somely to Brereton, who was a favourite with 
the public. Campbell’s narrative of those tran- 
sactions, is naturally favourable to his heroine ; 
though he has been inconsiderate in adopting 
both Mrs. Siddons’ own account of the Digges 
affair, and that of Lee Lewes, who, as he rightly 
states, “‘ bears a manly and distinct testimony to 
the unblamableness of Mrs. Siddons’s conduct 
in the affair.” It is that which we have given 
above, namely, that when first applied to, she re- 
fused ; but on Second thoughts complied with the 
request of Digges’s friends. From her own nar- 
rative the benefit would appear to have been a 
‘pontaneous plan of relieving Digges, originating 
in her own benevolence, and accomplished against 
many obstacles, She says,— 

“Among the actors in that theatre was Mr. 
Digges, who had formerly held a high rank in 
the drama, but who was now, by age and infir- 
mity, reduced to a subordinate and mortifying 
situation. It occurred to me that I might be of 
“ome use to him, if I could persuade the mana- 
ger to give him a night, and the actors to per- 
form for him, at the close of my engagement ; 


but, when J proposed my request to the manager, 
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he told me it could not be, because the whole 
company would be obliged to leave the Dublin 
theatre, in order to open the theatre at Lime- 
rick ; but that he would lend the house for my 
purpose, if I could procure a sufficient number of 
actors to perform a play. By indefatigable la. 
hour, and in spite of cruel annoyances, Mr, Sid- 
dons and myself got together, from all the little 
country theatres, as many as would enable us to 
attempt ‘ Venice Preserved.’ Oh! to be sure, 
it was a scene of disgust and confusion.” 

We, in short, think Mr. Campbell's adoption 
of Mrs. Siddons’ account, in immediate conjunc- 
tion with that of Lee Lewes, more candid than 
judicious. We also think that though Mrs, Sid- 
dons had left the “little country theatres” for 
some years, she might have been able to get 
through the labours of one such night with less 
disgust. 

When Mrs. Siddons appeated in London, 
she states, ‘“‘ Where a few weeks before I had 
been the object of universal approbation, I was 
received on my first night’s appearance with uni- 
versal opprobrium ; accused of hardness of heart, 
and total insensibility to everything, and every- 
body, except my own interest ; with hooting and 
hissing, I stood the object of public scorn.” 
Letters from Ireland repelled the worst part of 
the calumny. Though she bargained with per- 
formers for playing at their benefit, which ap- 
pears to be a common practice in the profession, 
she had taken no money from Digges. This was 
the most painful and trying crisis in the profes- 
sional career of Mrs, Siddons. The re-action was 
prompt, Yet what Mr. Campbell says sets be- 
fore us all the concealed miseries of a player's 
life. 


I believe that, in spite of preponderating applause, her 
entrée, for several evenings afterwards, was met with at- 
tempts to insult her. She made her reverence, and went 
on steadily with her part: but her manner was for a time 
perceptibly damped ; and she declared to one of her friends 
that, for many a day after this insult, all her professional 
joy and ambition drooped in her mind, and she sickened 
at the thought of being an actress. 

Mrs. Siddons herself remarks :—‘ Shouts, 
huzzas, and waving of handkerchiefs, however 
gratifying as testimonials of their changed 
opinion, were not sufficient to obliterate from my 
memory the tortures I had endured from their 
injustice, and the consciousness of a humiliating 
vocation.” 

Lest we become as tedious as a mere dramatic 
chronicler, we may now briefly remark, that in 
succession Mrs, Siddons played Rosalind indiffe- 
rently, and, for once, had a triumphant rival in 
Mrs. Jordan. Ophelia she performed well, ac. 
cording to tradition ; though Mr. Campbell, who 
never saw her in the part, can no more conceive 
this possible than ourselves. Cordelia, indiffe- 
rently,—she thought it a secondary part !—but, 
in Imogen she was peculiarly happy ; “ she gave 
greatness to the character without diminishing 
its gentleness.” Cleopatra was in no respect 
adapted to her powers, neither was Juliet, after 
she had passed the first bloom of youth. Mr, 


Campbell gives us much felicitous criticism en 
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Mrs. Siddons’s performance of Queen Katharine, 
and on the play of Henry the Eighth. In the 
history of all female performance on the British 
stage, there is, he remarks, no specific tradition 
of any excellence at all approaching to hers in 
Queen Katharine. 

I cannot help imagining that there was a strong moral 
resemblance between the historical heroine and her illus- 
trious representative. They were both benevolent, great, 
simple, and straightforward in their integrity ; strong 
and sure, but not prompt in intellect ; both religiously 
humble, yet punctiliously prond. It is true that Hans 
Holbein paints Henry’s consort, and the old English 
chroniclers also describe her, as much less beautiful than 
they would have painted and described Mrs, Siddons ; but 
who that meets Queen Katharine, in Shakspeare, troubles 
himself about Hans Holbein and the old chroniclers ? We 
wish and fancy her to be superb; and we see her visage 
in her mind. 

Mr. Campbell has a true poet’s jealousy of the 
pure text of Shakspeare, we had almost said a 
poet's superstitious reverence, yet he says,— 

In spite of a few departures in her part from that in 
Shakspeare, she was a magnificent Vo/umnia. 1 transcribe 
with pleasure the following recollection of her in that 
part, from a letter of my valued friend, the actor Young. 
“T remember her,” he says, “ coming down the stage in 
the triumphal entry of her son, Cortolanus, when her 
dumb-shew drew plaudits that shook the building. She 
came alone, marching and beating time to the music ; 
rolling (if that be not too strong a term to describe her 
motion) from side to side, swelling with the triumph of 
her son. Such was the intoxication of joy which flashed 
from her eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect was 


irresistible, She seemed to me to reap all the glory ot 
that procession to herself. 1 could not take my eye from 
her.” 


We must not venture upon her performances 
in Lillo’s tragedies, nor yet on Mr, Campbell's 
admiring criticism of those “ masterly dramas,” 
and of the genius of their author, so masculine, 
so stanch, so much in earnest with his subject, 
that when I compare him with the bulk of tra- 
gedy-makers, they seem to be only playing at 
their art like children, whilst he, to use Ben 
Jonson’s phrase, “ writes all like a man.” 

We are pleased to find that Mr. Campbell has 
a good word and a true, to say for Kotzebue, on 
whom more cant has been expended than on all 
other German writers put together. He is 
speaking of Mrs. Siddons’s part in the Stranger. 

This play, which, as every one knows, is of German 
origin, has strong characteristics of its native country; 
the feelings and taste of which, Kotzebue, as a writer, re- 
presents perhaps more faithfully than a certain portion of 
his own countrymen are disposed to allow. The refined 
Germans affect to deny that Kotzebue is an esteemed 
writer in their own language. A classic writer he may 
not be, but he is, nevertheless, a popular author; and his 
works have contributed to the popularity of German lite- 
rature. I grant that he is coarse and crude, and that the 
sublime and the ridiculous, in his fancy, have a great ten- 
dency, like the serpent’s head and tail, to coil together; 
but it seems to me that he has more genius and less im- 
morality than his hypercritics on either side of the Baltic 
have been disposed to allow him. 

Our English moralists in general took up the subject, 
With a sweeping condemnation of the character and lite- 
rature of the nation from which the play of “* The 
Stranger” had come, and those were the loudest in the 
outcry who were least acquainted with the honest Ger- 
mans—a people who, in kindness of heart and domestic 
morality, yield to none on the face of the earth :—always, 
of course, excepting ourselves. The true Englishman of 
that day, insulated by war, and inflamed by prejudices, 
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thought it a part of his patriotism to hate and 

other countries; and he grew as fierce as an old bull a 
the apprehension of the Germans corrupting the purity of 
his taste and the innocence of his morals. Vehement was 
the outcry against Schiller for investing Charles de Moor, 
with tragic honours ; and care was taken to prevent the 
tragedy of “The Robbers” from being acted, in the very 
theatres that had echoed applauses to Macheath. 

Mrs. Siddons’s performance of the part of Mrs. Haller 
was the most delicate and judicious that can be imagined, 
She shewed what the poet clearly intended us to feel, 
namely, that the reconcilement was not a conclusion an. 
ticipated as a matter of reason or principle by either 
party, but a burst of nature, overwhelming all abstracted 
feelings of pride and considerations of stern propriety, 
She, therefore, sustained the part with tearless but touch. 
ing self-command till the end of the very last scene, de 
noting that she had neither hope nor wish, beyond a pro. 
mise from her husband that he would not hate her. jj 
other actresses of the part let fall their ‘ears too soon, 


We have said before, that Mr. Campbell's ob. 
servations on dramatic poetry, and on particular 
plays, are the most valuable part of this work, 
The failure of so many great writers in works 
intended for stage exhibition, he thus accounts 
for, in alluding to the ill success of Miss Baillie’s 
plays. 

They will be read with pleasure as long as our lan. 
guage lasts, and yet they have never acquired popularity 
in the theatre. 

To account for this fact, an indiscreet admirer of this 
poetess would probably resort to the plausible topics of a 
degenerate public taste, as well as of the enormous size of 
our theatres, and the pageantry required for filling the 
stage, Which, undoubtedly, diverts the mind from atten. 
tion to more spiritual charms ; but I have too much re. 
spect for Joanna Baillie’s genius, to form any estimate of 
it on questionable grounds. She brought to the dramaa 
wonderful union of many precious requisites for a perfect 
tragic writer ; deep feeling, a picturesque imagination, 
and, except where theory and system misled her, a correct 
taste, that made her diction equally remote from the stifi- 
ness of the French, and the flaccid flatness of the German 
school; a better stage style than any that we have heard 
since the time of Shakspeare, or, at least, since that of 
his immediate disciples. 


But, to compose a tragedy that shall at once delight 
the lovers of poetry and the populace, is a prize in the lot 
tery of fame which hag literally been only once drawn 
during the whole of the last century, and that was by the 
author of “Douglas.” He, too, wrote several tragedies 
that were sheer blanks. Scott and Byron themselves 
both failed in dramatic composition. It is evident, there 
fore, that Melpomene demands on the stage something, 
and a good deal more, than even poetical talent, rare as 
that is. She requires a potent and peculiar faculty for 
the invention of incident adapted to theatric effect; 
a faculty which may often exist in those who have net 
been bred to the stage, but which, generally speaking, 
has seldom been shewn by any poets who were not pro- 
fessional players. There are exceptions to the remark, I 
know, but there are not many. If Shakspeare had not 
been a player, he would not have been the dramatist that 
he is. 

If Joanna Baillie had known the stage practically, sme 
would never have attached the importance which she does 
to the development of single passions in single tragedies; 
and she would have invented more stirring incidents @ 
justify the passion of her characters, and to give them 
that air of fatality, which, though peculiarly predomin- 
ant in the Greek drama, will also be found, to a certam 
extent, in all successful tragedies. Instead of this, s 
contrives to make all the passions of her main characters 
proceed from the wilful natures of the beings themselves- 
Their feelings are not precipitated by circumstances, like 
a stream down a declivity, that leaps from rock to rock ; 
but, for want of incident, they seem often like water 04 


level, without a propellipg impuise. 
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It is passages of this kind continually occurring 
shich give value and grace to Mr. Campbell's 
Life of Mrs. Siddons. As a mere gossiping 
biographer, tricking out a meagre subject by ad- 
yentitious helps, forced into the service apropos 
des bottes, from every quarter under Heaven, 
Mr. Boaden is fully his equal; and had, more- 
over, gone over, if not exhausted, the same 
und. 

The profligate extravagance of Sheridan, 
whose continued popularity in good society, is, 
we think, a fully worse sign of modern Eng- 
lish morals, than the tolerance of German plays, 
drove Mrs. Siddons and her brother, at different 
times, from Drury Lane, where money was to be 
found for every purpose save paying just debts. 
Her letters are filled with complaints of Sheri- 
dan’s irregularity ; and even when Kemble be.. 
came stage-manager, affairs were little better, as 
Sheridan continued to be purse-manager ; and to 
get money out of his hands, Mr. Campbell quaint- 
ly says, “ was a forlorn hope in the strategies of 
dunning.” Keeping free of Sheridan’s unproduc- 
tive engagements, Mrs. Siddons now performed 
in the provincial theatres, and in Ireland. In 
the winter of 1802, she intended that Dublin 
should be her head quarters, and left her family 
inLondon with a strong presentiment of approach. 
ing evil upon her mind. Her eldest daughter 
had been an invalid during the previous winter, 
but she was in much better health when her 
foreboding mother bade her farewell. In his lat- 
ter years, Mr. Siddons lived at Bath, while his 
wife had her home in London ; though Mr. Camp- 
bell denies the current report that there was a 
serious misunderstanding between them. The 
young lady appears to have either joined her father, 
orto have gone with him to Bath ; and we are 
Yempted to cite her first letter to Dublin, from 
its reference to an old stage favourite with many 
of our Scottish readers, namely, Mrs. Henry 
Siddons, It is addressed to Miss Wilkinson, a 
daughter of the celebrated Tate Wilkinson, who 
was for many years the domestic friend of Mrs. 
Siddons, 

“ July 2, 1802. 
“My DEAR PaTTy, 

“We had several very pleasant parties before I left 
London. Charles Moore's pic-nic was quite delightful ; 
it was such fine weather, the Temple Gardens so gay, and 
the whole scene so beautiful. Bertie Greatheed dined 
with us, and we walked with him to the Temple, where 
We arrived at half-past seven. Mrs. Kemble was there. 
We had tea and coffee. Dorothy Place and I presided. 
The rest of my father’s party were Mr. Lysons, &c. 
After tea we walked in the garden till nine, at which 
ume a bell rings, after which no promenading in the 
me is permitted. We were all very agreeable, only 
i gs a little disconcerted because Bertie found 
ae " - _ hat; she or sae ee beau. 
Ull past twelve eelock, On Wed a on ; t ve te 
at Sadler's Wells. na - os nesday om . a re y 
Saturday Charles mel e ere very pleasant 5 e ‘ on 

, ; sent us orders to see the ‘ Sur. 
lure of Calais,” and ‘ Fortune’s Frolic.” How de- 
ully I laughed at ‘ Fortune's Frolic.’ ” 

mpg alludes to her brother's marriage. . 
hat. an : Wh Regs very Niesy ncypoat “ee chip 
together with » ae er it, ver ong ark pelisse tied 

purple bows, ready for travelling. Harry 
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was so nervous that Miss Payne was nursing him up with 
good things. At nine, my father, Mr. Murray, &c. &c., 
and I, went to church. The ceremony had hardly begun 
before poor Henry turned as pale as death, and shook 
from head to foot, so that he was obliged to hold by the 
rails near him to support himself. Miss Murray trem. 
bled, and before she could finish what she had to say 
after the clergyman, her tears prevented her speaking 
out; she replied the rest in a whisper. I was extremely 
affected, and turning to look at the rest, I found that my 
moist handkerchief was not without companions. Harry 
was very ready to reply, and cried out, ‘TI will,’ before it 
was necessary. He wanted to put on the ring, too, be- 
fore the proper time. We all saluted Mrs. Henry Sid- 
dons, and as soon as we returned to their lodgings, they 
set off for Birmingham. My father made the bride a pre- 
sent of a handsome coral necklace, bracelet, and earrings. 
I meant to have given her a ring, but that provoking 


Hamlet did not send it home in time. 
% - 3 * 2 Y . 


““ Yours, my dearest Patty, 
** SARAH MARIA Sippons.” 

This amiable and beautiful young woman died 
in the following spring ; and her mother, after 
passing some weeks of agonizing suspense, reached 
England too late to see her in life. Mr. Roger 
Kemble, the father of Mrs. Siddons, had alse 
died in the course of the winter. She went to 
Cheltenham, and wrote thus toa friend :—*‘ I am 
unable, at times, te reconcile myself to my fate. 
The darling being for whom I mourn is assuredly 
released from a life of suffering, and numbered 
among the blessed spirits made perfect. But to 
be separated for ever, in spite of reason, and in 
spite of religion, is, at times, too much for me, 
Give my love to dear Charles Moore, if you 
chance to see him. Have you read his beautiful 
account of my sweet Sally. It is done with a 
truth and modesty which has given me the sin« 
cerest of all pleasures that 1 am now allowed to 
feel, and assures me still more than ever that he 
who could feel and taste such excellence was 
worthy of the particular regard she had for him,” 
To this letter Mr. Campbell appends a note :— 
‘“ To Charles Moore, the brother of General Sir 
John Moore, I was indebted for my introduc- 
tion to the acquaintance of Mrs. Siddons and her 
daughter. I shall never forget the first meeting 
I had with him after Miss Siddons’s death ; it 
was accidentally in the street: he shook hands 
with me, but could not speak. He gave me his 
arm, however, and we walked together to his 
chambers, where he shewed me a bust of Sally 


Siddons. It scarcely did her justice, to my re- 
membrance. She was not strictly beautiful, but 


her countenance was like her mother’s, with bril- 
liant eyes, and a remarkable mixture of frank- 
ness and sweetness in her physiognomy.” 

In the following winter, Mrs. Siddons appeared 
at Covent Garden, at a salary of L.20 a night. 
Her brother had also joined this theatre, and 
here they continued till the theatre was burnt 
down. In the course of these years she was se- 
verely afflicted with lumbago, and not a little 
mortified by that theatrical and national humbug, 
Master Betty,—who, for a season or two, proved 
more of an idol to the fashionable world than ever 
the Siddons had been. The worship of truth is 
indeed never carried to lengths so preposterous, 





| “ She went to see him, and gave him all the praise 
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that he deserved. At the end of the play, the 
late Lord Abercorn came into her box, and told 
her that that boy, Betty, would eclipse every- 
thing which had been called acting in England. 
‘ My Lord,’ she answered, ‘ he is a very clever, 
pretty boy, but nothing more.’” Lord Aber- 
corn had been a furious patron of the Kembles.’ 
Had they not a right to feel indignant at such 
shallow, capricious preferences? Mrs. Siddons 
was not without consolation during the Young- 
Roscius mania. From Liverpool, in 1807, she 
writes a friend,—‘“‘ The houses are tolerably 
good. I can’t expect to be followed like the 
great genius, Master Betty, you know; but I 
hope to put L.1,000 into my pocket this summer. 
’Tis better to work hard for a short time and 
have done with it. If I can but add three 
hundred a-year to my present income, I shall 
be perfectly well provided for.’’ Next season, 
when performing in Edinburgh, she received ac- 
counts of the death of her husband. 

After heroically sharing with her brother in 
the perils of the O. P. war, and remaining one 
or two more seasons, playing at L.50 a-night, in 
the new theatre of Covent Garden, Mrs. Siddons 
felt that it was time to retire. ‘The winter of 1811- 
12 was her last campaign. She obviously made a 
mighty effort to render the season of her depar- 
ture splendidly memorable. She performed fifty- 
seven times,* and in fourteen different charac- 
ters ; among which, independently of those which 
suited her years, she blended many parts of 
younger heroines, and gave them a charm that 
was absolutely marvellous in the person of an ac- 
tress of fifty-six. 

Her final appearance was in Lady Macbeth. 
She spoke a poetical farewell address, written by 
her nephew, Mr. Horace Twiss, and was led off 
the stage by Mr. Kemble “ amidst the deepest 
manifestations of public feeling.” 

Mrs. Siddons was still a fashionable favourite. 
She was invited to give readings at Windsor, and 
she afterwards gave public readings at the Argyle 
Rooms, in London, from Shakspeare and Milton. 
Mr. Campbell does not seem to relish her Mil- 
tonic readings; but as to her dramatic read- 
ings, he draws satisfactory testimony from Miss 
Edgeworth,{who writes,—** About her readings of 
Shakspeare, I can only say, that, to my under- 
standing, no acting I ever witnessed, nor drama- 
tic criticism I ever read, illustrated the poet so 
closely and so perfectly. 

‘* | was more struck and delighted than I ever 
was with any reading in my life. This is feebly 
expressing what I felt: I felt that I had never 
before fully understood or sufficiently admired 
Shakspeare, or known the full powers of the human 
voice and the English language. Queen Katharine 
was a character peculiarly suited to her time of 
life, and to reading. I thought she was what she 





_* She performed, im 1811-12, Lady Macbeth ten 
times; Mrs. Beverley, four; Lady Constance tour ; 
Elvira, five; Euphrasia, twice; Queen Katharine, six ; 
a (“ ye Marriage,”) twice ; Isabella, (“ Measure 

easure,”) seven; Belvidera, six ; Hermione, four ; 

V olumnia, four; Mrs. Haller, twice. , 
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appeared. The illusion was perfect till it was 
interrupted by a hint from her daughter or niece 
I forget which, that Mrs. Siddons would be en. 
couraged by having some demonstration given of 
our feelings. I then expressed my admiration ; 
but the charm was broken.” 

After the first short peace—before the escape 
from Elba—Mrs. Siddons went to Paris, Mr. 
Campbell, John Kemble, and all the world were 
there. Mr. Campbell appears at a loss whether 
the most to admire Mrs. Siddons in her fifty. 
ninth year, or the Apollo in the gallery of the 
Louvre. In the subsequent year she played in 
Edinburgh for ten nights, for the benefit of her 
grand-children, who had recently lost their fa. 
ther. She afterwards appeared by command of 
the Princess Charlotte,—and, in 1819, she played 
Lady Randolph, for the benefit of Mr. Charles 
Kemble, not so well as she had once done. In 
1821 she visited her brother, John Kemble. in 
Switzerland. 

In the last ten years of her life, Mrs. Sid- 
dons spent her winters in London, dividing the 
summer months between her numerous country 
friends, and some watering-place. She died in 
April, 1831, in her seventy-sixth year, of an at- 
tack of erysipelas, to which malady she had long 
been liable. From Mr. Campbell’s elaborate 
eulogium on his heroine, we must draw a few 
concluding sentences. 

“‘ In hearing the magical musician Neukomme 
perform on the organ, he seemed to me to en- 
large its diapason. Mrs. Siddons, on the stage, 
had a similar power to magnify one’s concep- 
tion of the heart’s capacity for tender, intense, 
and lofty feelings. It was not enough to say of 
her acting, that it was a true and perfect picture 
of a human being in pathetic or terrific situa- 
tions, for she seemed more than a human being; 
her commanding intelligence seemed to bring 
her audience before her, and not her before her 
audience. The roll and radiance of her eye, the 
depth of her pathos, and the majesty of her 
scorn, made you feel as if you were witnessing 
some godlike soul from the heroic world pouring 
forth its sensibility.” 

Mr. Campbell thinks it necessary to vindicate 
her natural disposition, because,— 

There were some peculiarities in her mind and de 
meanour that tended to mislead superficial observers 
Her gravity of manner, which was partly a family pecu- 
liarity, and partly the result of a thoughtful temper and 
strong religious impressions, made her appear the revert 
of that social and pleasing being which she really was; 
for her hospitality as a hostess, and her agreeableness im 
a small circle of old acquaintances, could not be surpassed. 
But in mixed society she was only tacitly and passively 
the ornament of a party. Conscious of great fame, she 
had no hectic ambition for little popularity, and ne 
powers for brilliancy in mixed conversation. Her under 
standing was very solid, and its deliberate conclusions 
were so sure, that in some of the most anxious momen!* 
of my life I have been thankful for her salutary cow®™ 
sel; yet, both her judgment and fancy were slow 
indolent, so that they were little adapted for sm 


and commonplace subjects. 
* e « e o ° 


From intense devotion to her profession she derived 4 
peculiarity of manner, of which I have the fullest belief 
she was not in the least conscious, unless reminded of it; 
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_I mean the habit of attaching dramatic tones and em- 
hasis to commonplace colloquial subjects. She went, 
for instance, one day, into a shop at Bath, and, after bar- 
ining for some calico, and hearing the mercer pour 
forth an hundred commendations of the cloth, she put the 
question to him, “ ut will it wash 2” in a manner so 
electrifying as to make the poor shopman start back from 
his counter. I once told her this anecdote about herself, 
and she laughed at it heartily, saying, “ Witness truth, 
I never meant to be tragical.” This singularity made 
her manner susceptible of caricature. Iknow not what 
others felt, but I own that I loved her all the better for 
this unconscious solemnity of manner ; for, independently 
of its being blended with habitual kindness to her friends, 
and giving, odd as it may seem, a zest to the humour of 
her familiar conversation, it always struck me asa token 
of ber simplicity. In point of fact, a manner in itself 
artificial, sprung out of the naiveté of her character, 

Mr. Campbell has here laid open the source 
of much of the pedantic in manners, in its end- 
less varieties, The observatien is as profound as 
acute. We make but one observation. In a 
clever jockey we must take the curve of the 
knee, in a dancing-master that of the leg, and 
inagreat tragic actress, like Mrs. Siddons, par- 
don a stilted manner in private life. 


Now that we draw to a close, abating no jot 
in admiration of Mrs, Siddons, we could, how- 
ever, have wished that her biographer, at his 
entrance upon a new walk of literature, had 
found a more fertile and ductile subject. The 
work appears an office exacted by friendship; and 
we should not be surprised if it do not fulfil the 
expectations of the few persons most interested 
in its appearance. About Mrs. Siddons, and the 
whole generation of past actors, merely as such, 
the public had been satisfied, if not actually sur- 
tieted. And here is Mr. Campbell, most pa- 
feintly and perseveringly, setting himself to 
make bricks without straw ; and not allowed, or 
fancying himself without freedom, to fashion 


them after his own taste. For in spite of his | 


airy and sportive movements, it is easy to see 
thathe walks in shackles. We regret, too, that 
80 much of his time and care have been absolutely 
thrown away—at least so far as regards the pre- 
sent work,—as we can gather that he has rum- 
maged and ransacked every corner for informa- 
tion, the best part of which he has, perhaps, 
fancied himself bound, in biographie decorum, 
°r social propriety, to suppress. We do not 
mean what relates altogether to Mrs. Siddons, 
but the many characteristic traits and anecdotes 
with which he has the power of interweaving a 
Boswellian life of the great actress, if he might 
shew the will, His humour, which is exquisite 
10 quality, often breaRs out in the course of the 
work ; as, for an instance, in the account of 
Migs Burney’s unlucky tragedy, and in his most 
respectfully intimated doubts of Mrs, Siddons’s 
prenes in comedy, George Colman called her, 
he says, “a frisking Gog ;” while Miss Baillie, 
would appear, still insists, that nothing but 

unfair discouragement,” prevented Mrs, Sid- 





dons from being “ a great comic actress.” The 
same cause may, perhaps, have prevented Miss 
Baillie from being a great comic writer. Mr, 
Campbell has now abjured Miss Baillie’s opi- 
nions. He does not now believe that Nature 
ever intended Mrs. Siddons for a comic actress ; 
and to be great in spite of Nature is as impossible 
on the stage as everywhere else. For so shrewd 
an observer, the discovery came, or was pro- 
claimed, late. Any remaining doubts were re- 
solved by the aged Bannister, who shook his 
head, and, reluctant to condemn, courteously 
remarked, that ‘* the burthen of her inspiration 
was too weighty for comedy.” This leads us to 
one of the numerous adventitious beauties of 
Mr. Campbell’s work. It is thus he speaks of 
an old actor ; and we feel him to be as fine a cri- 
tic in the art of scenic representation as he is 
in dramatic poetry. 

‘‘ Bannister was certainly not the chief of con- 
vulsively droll actors ; but he was, to my hum- 
ble taste, something better,—one who made you 
forget that you were looking at a play. He 
was pure hilarity, and plain English nature. 
Without a trait. of grimace on his comely coun- 
tenance, he always came in as if he had been 
breathing the fresh air of the country ; and he 
was more than an actor, by seeming te be no 
actor at all, but a gloriously pleasant fellow 
helping you to enjoy a joke.” 

How much was this genial Bannister before 
some of the town idols of the day! whom their 
worshippers already suspect, and would denounce, 
save that having once said they must swear to it. 
How happily descriptive is the phrase, ‘‘ the 
convulsively droll actors.” ‘The men of grimace 
and contortion, who do not mouth in tragedy, be- 
cause that is now an exploded style ; but, who 
in comedy make mouths. The clever men of an 
originally penpy-a-line, or draught-porter and 
Welsh-rabbit reputation, who are encouraged 
into something, which if not genuine comic talent, 
is a very dexterous counterfeit. 

The length to which this notice has run out, 
shews that we would not willingly let go Mr. 
Campbell's biographic work. Yet much as we 
relish it, could we draw upon the purse of pos- 
terity, how gladly would we pay ten times over 
whatever may be reaped by the book at present, 
for an interleaved copy, in which Mr. Campbell 
should freely say all that he has the power, the 
wit, the shrewdness, and the sagacity to say,—and 
think that we had made an excellent bargain for 
our principal. Asa poet, Campbell is fully appre- 
ciated ; as a critic, fairly by the few ; but as a 
profound and an acute observer of men and 
manners,—of busy life, in its most dark and 
crooked recesses, in its barren and glittering 
heights, to which “ distanee lends enchantment,” 
and in its peaceful, serene vales, and tranquil, 
secure levels, the world but guesses at his potent 
quality. 
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THE MARTYR AND THE PILGRIM. 


Love, hate, life-sinking ruin, victory,— 

All passion, all that passion doth induce,— 

Lie down in the same tomb; man wastes his lamp 
In trimming it; he doth neglect the flower 

In painting the poor earthen vase it decks ; 

He digs for truth while nature spreads it broad ; 
He sighs for beauty ‘neath the smile of heaven. 


The sun hath finished a blood-gladdening day, 
His disc is resting on the horizon ; 
Look on him reverently ; now—farewell, 
Ruler of earth and heaven! 
The sun has sunk— 
His wide glance lessened o’er the vast of waves, 
Till it was like a star, or like the eye 
That pierceth through the heart; the birds have hushed 
Their evening voices; and the bee hums home, 
Lagging with weight of sweets; the weak-winged flies 
Have left their dance; the air is motionless ; 
The antlered fairy of the wood hath stretched 
Her dappled limbs amid the bracken,—leaves 
And branches shadow her,—she fears no hound ; 
The very grass waves not,—nought stirs but man. 
The heavy eyelid of the dusk doth sink ; 
Lichen, and moss, and rock, are blended with 
The blue; the more exalted hills alone 
Feel the last grey of eve; the bearded goat 
Hath left them now—nought wakes, nought stirs, but 
man. 
Upon a winding mountain road, that led 
Unto the west, a traveller stood, his face 
Turned to the losing light; his arms were crossed, 
And rested on a staff, on whose high head 
A lathen cross was nailed; a pilgrim, one 
Whose weeds were lately donned ; his broad hat flung 
A shade across his brow, through which his eye 
Peered brightly as a watch-light, as he marked 
The day receding. It is gone—and still 
He eyed the west. The evening star began 
To tremble o’er the sun’s red grave—one star, 
Brightest of numbers bright: on it he gazed, 
And thought of what? The thought was painful ; and 
His breast heaved powerfully, he almost groaned ; 
He turned his head unto the road ; he crept 
Musing along, and, with his staff's point, smote 
The stones trom off the path; but this was not 
To ease his naked feet ; for it was done 
Unconsciously—the motion of a hand 
Restless as was the mind; his beard was bent 
Against his breast, by his lorn, sunken head. 
Deep thought is no uncommon dowry 
For man in pilgrimage ;—but this aspect 
Spoke not of frailties and atonements, like 
A Christian, but the lazar-worm, remorse, 
Whose germ is blood, which starts into fierce life, 
To gnaw the soft and broken-hearted ; ves, 
This ever-torturing vulture of Greek hell 
It was, that quivered his stout lip, as ‘twere 
A so bing child’s. And well that quivering might 
Be his. His bribe was heavy ; but remorse 
Is heavier still : one human brother's eve 
In horror bent on his could not be borne ; 
Fear is not to be bribed. Across the lands, 
Won by a crime he dared not name, he gazed 
With loathing; he bowed down unto the priest, 
And heard, well pleased, the sentence of severe 
And pilgrim penance : so he took the staff, 
And moved as doth a serpent that is old, 
And cannot catch the prey. But yet the sun 
Smiled on him sweetly, setting now, as if 
He was a man like other men: that smile 
Went through him like an arrow. 
Listen, man ! 
Be watchful that thou art alone—small! sound 
Is heard in silent eve ; these mutterings might 





Be death to thee, if Lowland Scot were nigh. 
In sooth, upon the distant road was seen 

A man advancing slow; the pilgrim’s eye 
Fixed on the stranger’s, and within his cloak 
His right hand disappeared a dagger’s depth,— 
And then a wish arose that he might prove 
Aged, so that he might join company, 

And cease communing with himself. The man 
In passing, said, “ God's benison to thee!” 
The pilgrim paused, replied not, but turned round 

His head, still gazing: “twas a ghost-like sight.— 

“ Who art thou ?” “ God, he know’th, one old and weak, 
An elrich palmer, grieved with his toil 

Through many days and lands.” “ Halt, then, let us 
Not part thus at this hour.” “ Thou seem’st in wo 
That cannot night abide; my path lies straight 

Unto Iona.” ‘“ It is well, for there 

Doth end my journeyings likewise.” “ Then, why thus 
Retrace thy steps ? most sure the way thou goest 
Leadeth thee from the west.” “ I wot not, man, 
Which way is right, my thoughts are not of such.” 


With this he turned, and both together went 
Upon their shoreward course, with converse scant, 
The evening star sunk down, and the white moon 
Cast their long shadows onward ; when outspoke 
The pilgrim his most inward thoughts :— Perchance 
Thou hast been far from Scotland, nor yet heard 
The late disasters of this country 7’? “ Yea, 

I have been far, but yet too well I know ; 

Too near have seen the wrecking, and the blood, 

That would to heaven I could have borne, and spared 

Ry retributive pain, my country’s best.”’ 

* Thou meanest—whom, whom dost thou mean ?” out. 

groaned 

The pilgrim: “ T mean Wallace,” said his fere, 

“ And Simon Fraser, and the rest who fell 

By the cool axe.” Silence the pilgrim kept 

A space and then replied,—“ Thou art, perchance, 

One who dost argue not the good or ill 

Of things, but as they seem; if this whole isle 

Were under one strong king, both halves allied, 

Might prove more sate for each; and what the loss ? 

A mere name blotted from the annals.” “ Oh, 

That were no loss in sooth,” replied the sage, 

“ Kings, kingdoms, are the dust that Time's footspurns, 

In his on-hurrying to eternity ; 

‘Tis wise in thee thus to think Providence 

Is working good from evil ;"—* Evil, ay, 

*Twas evil I] will think of until death, 

Perhaps beyond it,”"—“ Strange words these."—* Old 
man ! 

Upon the verge of life thou canst not feel 

The passion, and the lust of power and pride ; 

I‘ll tell thee what a man did to gain these, 

I'll tell thee what Monteith did.’ Here he told 

The circumstances of the capturing 

Of him whose nation still we pride to own: 

He told the signal, and the number of 

The Southrons, and described the fearful eve 

He bent upon Monteith ; with these words closed 

His tale,—“ The false friend had a high reward.” 

As this he spake, his teeth were seen in scorn 

Athis own pain. The palmer scowled on him, 

‘‘ Thine are the basest words mine ears have heard 

Reward ! may he unshrived, into the grave, 

Pass from the headsman’s hand ; reward! may his 

Be in a hell the very fiends are spared |” 

Said this grim comforter, as his beard shook 

In wild expression of rage impotent. 

Backward the pilgrim shrank : the old man stood 

Wondering at him ; but his wonder changed 

To pity, when he saw, or thought he saw, 

It was some mortal weakness caused his pain. 
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The sun rose, and the old man told his beads ; 
As evening shadowed them, they coasted Mull, 
around them sea, and sky, and surf, and reef; 
Anon they left the breakers, and passed nigh 

The pillars of old Fingal’s cave, sublime, 

And ere another morn beheld lona’s towers. 


PART SECOND. 


« Hear ye the vespers sombre sound, care-cursed 
And thoughtful man + while here upon these graves 
We stand; oh, is it not the most heartfelt, 

And truest we could hear * ascend, dove-winged, 
Rapturous incense, to the sphered One high, 

And lending heaven perfume of earth, be thou 

A path for us of earth, Holy men kneel 

Een now within these arches, and their prayers 
Are echoed by the large-limbed columns,—nor 

Are they their only echoes, there is one 

Above! soul-stirring thought, do we aright 

Ponder upon it. Yet another song 

Is given to the evening, holier still, 

Fainter and deeper; sweet-lipped virgin souls, 

Be thy voice song for ever!" Thus outspoke 

The palmer to the pilgrim comforting ; 

Unheeding such, the pilgrim bent him o'er 

A lettered tombstone 3 of the grave he thought. 

“In sooth the dead are numb, here sleeps the lord 
Of isles three hundred ; unknown now alike, 

Or patriot, or one who owned no power 

Beyond the selfish grasp. Beneath us sunk, 
Mouldering in deadly iron, hes the knight: 

The blood he shed, the scream, the chain, the cord, 
Mar not his scutchoon in the chisler’s hand : 

Nor shall they mine ; oh, why then should they mar 
The haught of living bearing and the pride, 

The secorner’s finger and the pitying tongue ? 

They must be crumbled into dust, and then, 
Then——""_ How he trembled at that briet word * then,’ 
So counted on by childhood: ** Then he shook 3 
The palmer roused him ; evening prayers were o'er, 
And back into their cloisters turned the monks, 

Or gathered for a short respite of talk, 

Around the many crosses that stood there. 

The twain ascended the broad steps and knelt ; 

The abbot raised them, from the darkened shrine 
Retiring: the hum died; the pilgrim knight 
Followed the abbot to contessionys nook, 

And laid his soul befere him. He was one 

Whose mitre sat upon a hairless head. 

How soon the buovancy of life sinks down 

With those whose fellow feeling is their bliss! 





Might not @ man even weep sometimes, Wien he 
Sees, hears, and feels such truths as brand us what 
We are afraid to own ? in grief grown old, 

sure 





And yet anticipating gladness 

Weakness indeed is strong within us: thus 

To know not retrospect is the best Joy 

Age hath to hope: a wistful lingering look, 

Like that which Eve cast back on paradise ; 

A glimpse of beauty seen through angels’ swords, 

Burning to hinder more. This abbot had 

A sister, younger much than he and fair : 

“he died because she loved a man whose crime 

Is now deemed honour to the race; and who 

Was he ?_The Wallace, Now the pilgrim knight 

Kuelt, his eyes fixed upon the letters writ 

In gold above, God hears thee: terror drew 

His eve brows closer as he gazed, and all 

His sins were plainly told. Thou honoured saint 

W hat moved thee as he told his name, his deeds 

The deed of his reproach ? Why rose the blood 

pon thy wrinkled brow ? Why scowled thine eye 

pon the lattice of confessional, 

W hile thy tall form recoiled 2 A mastering 

Emotion shook him; for the memory of 
hese times came bac k, as a stemmed water bursts 

ty bounds, He had blessed Wallace when he drew 
he sword of fre edom. Could he bless this an, 
is murderer now? Arose he from his chair— 
Man! thou should’st not haye come to me, to crave 

vou, Jem NU, yil, 
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Forgiveness in God's name, who, of myself, 
My mortal self, with carnal mind can not 
Utter the word Forgiven.” And he strode 
Away with frenzied step: his sandals’ clank 
Was heard quick pacing o’er the distant aisle, 
And ringing into echoes: still Menteith 
Knelt like a statue, then he rese in wrath 
To overtake him, but he found him not. 


That night a good man’s praver was heard in heaven, 
Such we are told availeth ¢ sure not less 
Because the saint hath not cast wholly off 
The passions Ged hath given. When the morn 
Baptized the east in flame, they calmly met ; 
Passion had left them each ; upon the strand 
A barque was moored ; they communed earnestly 3 
They stept into the barque. The monks came round 
To hope his short return; the words were dimmed 
By tears of kindness, and he half reclaimed 
His fixed intent of leaving them; and Where 
Doth he repair ? some asked, but scarcely they 
Of whom the others asked could answer, though 
It was a pilgrimage, a hallowed deed 
Of charity tor some gone soul, "twas said. 
Soon the barque lessened ‘mid the distant waves. 
When matins rang, the abbot heard it not. 


Meantime the palmer, sharer at the board 
Refectory, had made it known from whence 
He came; and soon were gathered round the hearth 
Such as took pleasure in a palmer’s tale. 
Many he told, of gorgeous shrines in France, 
And rich in England: while he there sojourned, 
The Wallace met his death of martyrdom. 
That name aroused them ; eagerly they asked 
It he had seen ought to relate of him, 
And willingly he answered their demand. 
Piled on the hearth, the staves of some old wreck 
Flamed red; each cowl was cast back from each brow, 
On which the light was beaking warmly ; each 
Dim eye seemed wandering from beneath its fringe, 
As a recluse might look upon the world 
From out his loophole; as with many words 
He did describe the hero, doubting not 
But they had heard how, in mistaken scorn, 
They had bestowed on him the laurel crown. 
In truth this wanderer had good right to talk 
Of Wallace ;—on that patriot’s Calvary, 
From dawn he waited till the dead-bell tolled ? 
Above him stood the block, the axe, the guard ; 
His beads incessant counted he, until 
The wedged press swayed back at the approach 
Or the doomed patriot. As he went on 
Hiis eye grew brighter; and he told them how 
The trembling that ere long was on his bones 
Left him, when he beheld the majesty, 
The pride of calmness on this countenance, 
Waiting in patience till the prayer had ceased, 
Whose minutes were the latest of his life. 
“He knelt: the headsman bared his arms,—my soul 
Shrunk up within me; I beheld no more, 
Nor heard, until the stir and murmuring 
Among the multitude, and the shrill vaunt 
Of the tall herald roused me. *Fore mine eyes 
I saw a gory arm, which by the hair 
Held the blood-streaming visage. Help me, God! 
I teel as I did then: before me now 
I see those eyes in their dread glory, sealed 
With the eternal darkness ; his broad beard, 
Its double peaks unto the wandering wind 
Moved heavily ; no death.pang writhe was there; 
But in his death, more than his life, there seemed 
The presence of a living deity. 
I bent as priest before the altar bends ; 
A blood-drop fell upon me; I sank down 
Unto the earth; and never to this hour 
Have I dispelled it, but do bear about 
This honour of the dead.”” He ceased; made bare 
His once strong shoulder, and displayed the stain 
Unto their wonder and their reverence. 
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482 SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE 


One smiled approving, and one wiped a tear ; 
One seized his hand, and blessed him from the heart. 


PART THIRD. 
We verge unto the ending of our page,— 
An end of wo, perhaps it is; but such 
An end hath life: we see the struggle, but 
The vast reward is hidden. The toil-worn 
And dying suldier dreams not of the years 
Of harvest-peace his blood is purchasing. 
The abbot with Monteith went on their path ; 
And now they neared the town, to which from youth 
His memory had clung,—his place of birth,— 
W hose scenes associated in his mind 
The dreams of boyhood and the deeds of youth, 
And age of Wallace ; and the innocence, 
Beauty, and death of his one sister, Much 
Too awful and too vivid were these thoughts 
For his old mind. Like a dried leatless stem 
Left where a forest stood,—the bowery-branched, 
The tall trees hewn down, this one left alone, 
Because it is not worth the woudiman’s toil,— 
Was he: and little recked he of a life 
Which was a witness of so many ills, 
Thus faltering in mind, his mortal frame 
Supported by the pilgrim penitent, 
He came in sight of the antique gateway. 
Monteith stopped sudden, and implored the priest 
To wind another path into the town. 
« Do thou not fear; go onward.” On they passed.— 
Monteith’s arm trembled: er the gate was hung 
A limb of him whose spirit’s happiness 
These journeyings were meant to aid: he groaned,— 
Too hard a trial tor the last was this ; 
Groaning he bowed his ancient form, he sank 
Upon the pavement ; when they raised his head 


The eye knew not its seeing, nor the ear 
Its hearing : soul was gone. They stretched him in - 
Immortal quiet in his fathers’ tomb. 


Forgotten now is that mausoleum, 

Its tenants and its blazonry forgot: 

Tona’s monks have mouldered,—not one bone 
Kemains to testify their human life: 

The pilgrim hath gone with them, and his caste 
Hath tollowed him; Edward's last words were flung 
Unto the wind by his own son, and now 

His name is on no lips and in no thought! 
The hero’s limbs are buried : the divine 
Ichor no more distils from them : the swords 
That did revenge that blood are rusted long: 
The peoples then contending now are joined ; 
The passion-pride of arms is past its power, 
And wavers like an autumn leat whose stem 
Is frosted, which still hangs upon the tree ; 
Only meantime the wind hath not arisen 

To cast it off, as a decaying thing. 

The Lombard hath rode past the Crusader : 
The statesman hath outdone the wartior: 

In science hath the world been bathed now, 
And bears intelligence most manifest, 

Even on its misery.  Altered—altered quite 
Are ali things: the broad stones from towers angust, 
Arve taken down to build up furnaces 

Por daily labour, and vast moles to shield 
The trader from afar. Then what is now 
Retween the martyr and the pilgrim scorned, 
The difference so vast > and what mean we 
Ry gossiping again forgotten tales + 

The heart is still the same: and to the heart 
Wallace is living. —Let us think of this: 

My tale will not be fruitless, though ‘tis old, 
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Continued from our May number. 


Ir was at Birmingham, that great centre of 
travelling in England, where so many of the 
great roads converge, and which 1, like my- 
riads besides, have visited, therefore, many hun- 
dreds of times, without ever vet having gone 
thither asa terminus ad quem sat Birmingham 
it was, that I parted with my friend Lord W. 
His route lay through Oxford ; and stopping, 
therefore, no longer than was necessary to har- 
ness fresh horses, an operation, however, which 
was seldom accomplished in less than hal!-an- 
hour at that era, he went on directly to Strat- 
ford. My own destination was vet doubtful. 1 
had been directed, in Dublin, to inquire at the 
Birmingham Post-Office, for a letter which would 
guide my motions. There, accordingly, upon 
sending for it, lay the expected letter from my 
mother, from which I learned that my sister was 
Visiting at L—xt—n, in Northamptonshire, a 
seat of Lord C—rb—rv’s, to which place I also 
had an invitation ; and that during my stay at 
that place some final resolution would be taken, 
and announced to me. as to the disposal of my 
time, for the two or three vears before I could be 
supposed old enough, on the English system, for 
going to Oxford or Cambridge. This was the 
part of the letter which | read with the deepest 


interest. It is true, that 1 was vet the merest 
hoy ; having, infact,completed my fifteenth birth. 
day, about three months before, in Ireland; bat 
by learning, by knowledge of the world, and by 
pride of heart. I had outgrown a school ; and, 
from these causes as well as my _ premature 
gravity, and (I may say it without vanity) pre 
mature dignity of mind, I could not easily hum. 
ble myself to the idea of taking my station 
amongst ignorant boys, and under a master whe 
had little chance of having half my own learning. 
l was glad, therefore, to find the evil day de 
ferred at least: and I had private reasons far 
rejoicing that the final decision was to be made 
at L——-xt—n. Meantime, my route lay through 
Stamford, to which I found that I could go bra 
stage-coach on the following day ; and of nects- 
sity 1 prepared to make the most of that day i 
gloomy, noisy, and, at that time, dirty Birming- 
ham. 

Be not offended, compatriot of Birmingham, 
hat 1 salute vour natal town with these dis- 
paraging epithets. It is not my habit to indulge 
rash impulses of contempt towards any man'®& 
body of men, wheresoever collected, far less ® 
wards a race of high-minded and most in 
gent citizens, such as Birmingham has exhi 
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to the admiration of all Europe. But as to the 
noise and the gloom which I ascribe, those fea- 
tures of your town will illustrate what the Ger- 
mans mean by a one-sided (ein-seitiger) judg- 
ment. There are, I can well believe, thousands 
to whom Birmingham is another name for do- 
mestic peace, and for a reasonable share of sun- 
shine. But in my case, who have passed through 
Rirmingham many hundred times, it always 
happened to rain, except ence ; and that once 
the Shrewsbury mail carried me so rapidly away 
that IL had not time to examine the sunshine, or 
we whether it might not be some gilt Birming- 
ham counterfeit ; for you know, men of Birming- 
ham, that counterfeit—suech is your 
eleverness—all things in heaven and earth, from 
Jove’s thunderbolts down to a tailors bedkin. 
(herefore, the gloom is to be charged to my bad 


Vou can 


lack. Then, as to the noise, never did T sleep 
at that enormous Hen and Chickens, to which 
usually my destiny brought me ; but Thad reason 
ty marvel that the disereet hen did net gather 
her vagrant flock to reost at less variable hours. 
Till two or three To was kept waking by those 
who were retiring ; and about three commenced 
the morning porter, or of 
or of “urder-boots.” whe began their 


funetions of the 
“ hoots,” 
rounds to colleet their several freights for the 
High-Aver, or the Pally-ho, or the Bang-up, to 
all points of the compass, and too often (as must 
happen in such immense establishments) blun- 
dered into my reom, with that appalling, © Now 
Sir, the horses are coming out.” Se that rarely 
nideed have T happened to sleep in Birmingham. 
But the dirt !—tha? sticks a little with you, friend 
of Birmingham. How do T explain away that ? 
Know then, reader, that at the time I speak of, 
and in the way T speak of, all) England was 
dirty, 
7 x * * 

The next day I crossed the country to Stam- 
lord, and thenee, by a stage of nine miles, to 
L—xt—n. Here I passed an interval, the hap- 
pest of my childish life. 
house of an Trish nobleman; and my pesition, 
therefore, as regarded amusement and freedom 
of choice in disposing of my time, may be: sup- 
posed to have been pretty much the same with 
that which 1 had just quitted in Ireland. In 
reality, however, it was very different. Lord 
(—rb—ry was what is commonly and somewhat 
contemptuously called a fox-hunter. But fex- 
hunters, as a class, are not the contemptible per- 
‘ons One might suppose from satitic sketches ; 
at least in my own experience. I have found 
them far otherwise. It is always beneficial to 
4mau's temper, and does not interfere with any 
uitelleetual qualities he may have, to be placed 
m the way of hard and continual exercise. No- 
thing 80 effectually rids a man of bodily irritation, 
such as arises from sedentary habits; and thus 
far, nothing is so well-fitted to sustain a tone of 
¢enial spirits and goed temper. As to any bad 
elects, it is difficult to see in what way the prac- 
‘we of hunting er hard-riding should ally itself 
"ith one set of habits rather than another, ex- 


Iwas again in the 
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cept through the social connexions which it pro- 
motes, Now, as to the probable qnality of these 
connexions, the reader must be shy of taking his 
present impressions from the ill-natured and false 
delineations of books, These are generally anti- 
quated, and (where true at all) suited to a past 
The country gentlemen, indeed generally, 
of this island, are a class most malignantly tra. 
duced in books :—Persons answering to the 
Squire Westerns of Fielding, suppesing them 
ever to have existed, are now to be found only 
in nevels, As to Lord C—rb—ry, connected by 
birth and political influence with the Irish county 
of Limerick, where he had a family-seat called 
Carass, he resorted to England, chiefly, 1 believe, 
on account of the hunting in Leicestershire and 
the adjacent counties, and in part, perhaps, with 
a view to Lendon, But he was far from being 
an illiterate man, or without interest in litera. 
ture. Tle was that Etonian whom I had alluded 
to in my interview with George IIL, as having 
urged my mother to place me at Eton. Having 
himself had a full Etonian training, and looking 
back with pleasure upon the manliness of the 
sports, and the republican equality established 
by the system of manners in that great seminary, 
he never allowed himself to suppose that any ras 
tional creature could hesitate in giving a prefe 
renee to Eton, where the expense could be berne. 
That sole ground of demur he admitted as -cone 
sistent with a mans sanity, but no ether. ' And 
certainly some weight will be allowed’ to that, 
when LT mention the following anetdote «Dining 
with a gentleman about 1828, whé had two sens 
at Eton, and three of a more advanced age at 
Cambridge,—I heard with astenistimené that the 
two Etonians cost him annuall¢ as! mich (or 
nearly sv) as the three cantabs: the: béys cost 
L.300 per annum ‘each, the young nien about 


L.220, 





age. 





PREMATURE MANHOOD AND CONSEQUENT STRUGGLES, 


Wuen, by what test, by what indication, does 
manhood commence? Physically by one..cri- 
terion, legally by another, morally by a third, 
mentally by a fourth,—and all indefinite. .Equas 
tor, absolute equator, there is none. , Between 
the two spheres of youth and age, perfert and 
imperfect manhood, as in all analogous cases, there 
is no strict line of bisection.:, The ohange. is a 
large process aceomplished within: a. large. and 
corresponding space ; having, perhaps, some wea, 
tral or equatorial line, but lying, like that of,our 
earth, between certain tropics, or limits widely 
separated, This tropical region may, and gener~ 
ally does, cover a number of years; and, there. 
fore, it is. hard to say, even for any assigned 
case, by any tolerable approximatien,,at. what. 
precise era it would be reasonable to describe. the 
individual as having ceased to be a boy, and jas 
having attained his inauguration aa man. Phy- 
sically, we know that there is a very. large. lati.. 
tude of differences, in the periods.of human, ma 
turity, not merely between individual and. indi., 
vidual, but also between nation und nation 5) dil, 
2L2 
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ferences 80 great, that, in some southern regions 
of Asia, we hear of matrons at the age of twelve. 
And though, as Mr. Sadler rightly insists, a ro- 
mance of exaggeration has been built upon the 
facts, enough remains behind of real marvel, to 
irritate the curiosity of the physiologist, as to 
ite efficient, and, perhaps, of the philosopher, as 
to its final cause. Legally and politically, that 
is conventionally, the differences are even greater 
on a comparison of nations and eras, In Eng- 
land we have seen senators of mark and autho- 
rity, nay, even a Prime Minister, the haughti- 
est, the most despotic, and the most irresponsible 
of his times, at an age, which, in many states, 
both ancient and modern, would have operated 
as aground of absolute challenge to the eandi- 
date for offices the meanest. — Intelleetually 
speaking, again, a very large proportion of men 
never attain maturity. Nonage is their final 
destiny ; and manhood, in this respect, 
them a pure idea. Finally, as regards the moral 
development, by which T mean the whole sys- 
tem and economy of their love and hatred, ot 
their admirations and contempts, the total or- 
ganization of their pleasures and their pains, 
hardly any of our species ever attain manhood, 
It would be unphilosophie to say, that intellects 
of the highest order were, or could be developed 
fully, without a corresponding development of 
the whole nature. But of such intellects there 
do not appear above two or three in a thousand 
years. dt is a fact, forced upon one by the whole 
experience of life, that almost all men are ehild- 
rem, mere or less, in their tastes and admira- 
tions, This needs little proof, 
solutely held together, under 
tation, by the baby feelings to which | 
Were there no admiration for wealth carried to 
accumulation far beyond what as practically dis- 





is for 


Society Is abe 
its present consti- 


allude, 


posable, of honours which are no honours, and of 


tinsel decorations, the foundations of society. as 
i¢tx, would actually give way, Oh, man! were it 
not , thy latent tendencies,—were it not for 
that: imperishable grendeur, winch exists by way 
of germ and ultimate possibility in thy nature, 
hidden as it is, and often all but effaced.——how 
unlimited would be my contempt for thy spectes : 
and that misanthropliv, which now | fight agaist 
when I find it stealing grednally over my relue- 
tant mind, would, but for the areelic iden! buried 
and embreted in thy sordid and crovelling race. 
beveme fixed, alisalute. and deliberately cher- 
But, ‘te resunre my question. how, under s 
variable a «tandard, beth natural and eonven- 
tional, of everything almost that can be received 
for atest or a presumption of manhand, shal! 
we ‘seize upon any characteristic feature, soffi- 
ciently wniversal to serve a prartiod) use. as a eri- 
terion of the transition from the childish mind 
to the dignity (relative dignity at least) of that 
mind which belongs to conscions maturite > One 
such criterion wand one eniy. as ft believe. there 
immalbethers are varinble and ancertain. f lies 
in the Teverential feehag, BoOmetiwes! enddentt 
feveloped, towardswoman. and the idea ef women. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE 





From that moment when women cease to he re. 
garded with carelessness, and when the ideal gf 
womanhood, in its total pomp of loveliness and 
purity, dawns like some vast aurora uponthe mind, 
boyhood has ended ; childishthoughts and ine lina. 
tions have passed away forever; and the gravity 
of manhood, with theself- -respecting viewsof man. 
hood havecommenced. These feelings, no doubt. 
depend for their development in part upon phy. 
sical causes ; but they are also determined by 
the many retarding, or accelerating forces en. 
veloped in circumstances ot position, ana so Ne. 
times in pnre accident. For myself, I remem. 
her most distinctly the very day—the scene, and 
its accidents, when that mysterious awe fell upon 
me which belongs to woman her ideal por. 
trait: and from that hour a profounder wravity 
coloured all my thoughts, beauty, still 
more beauteous, was lit up for me in this agi. 
tating world. My Irish friend and myself had 
heen on a visit to anoble family abont fifty miles 
from Dublin; and we were returning from Tul. 
lamore by a public passage-boat, on the splendid 
canal which connects that place with the metro. 
polis, 


and a * 


To avoid attracting an unpleasant attention 
to ourselves in publie situations, | observed a rule 
Lord ‘V—— by his title: 
but it so happened that the canal carried 

along the margin of an estate belonging to the 
Karl (now Marquis) of W-—tm—th; and 

turning an angle, 


of never addressing 


we came suddenly in view of 
this nobleman’s bulky person, taking his morn. 
Somewhat loftily he re. 
connoitred the miscellaneous party of clean and 
unclean beasts, crowded on the deck of our ark, 


ing lounge in the sun, 


ourselves amongst the number. whom he chal. 


lenged gaily as young acquaintances from Dub. 


lin; and my friend he saluted more than once 
as ** My Lord.” This aeceident made known to 
the assembled mob of our fellow-travellers Lord 
rather too broadly 
Herding to- 


the deck, (or roof of that den dene- 


Wu's rank, and led toa scene 
exposing the spirit of this werld, 
gether on 
minated the 


young ladies, headed by their 


stood a party of 
In the 
eabin below was mamma, who as vet had not con- 
descended to illuninate our circle, for she was 
an awtuil persbmage—-a wit, a blue-stocking, and 
a leader of tonun Dublin and Belfast. The fact, 
however, that a vounc Lord, and one of great 
expectations, was on board, brought her up. A 
shert eMoss.examination of Lord W.’s French 
valet. .had confirmed the fyang eaners, a anid at the 


state-eabin.’’ ) 


roverness. 


same time, (1 suppese,) put her in pessesmon of 


my defect in all those adwantages of title, or. 
tune, and expectation, which.se dyilliamély d+ 
tinguished my friend. Her admirataen ef bam, 
and ker contempt fer myseli, were equabiv un- 
disguised. And in athe ring which she -so0 
cleared owt for public exhibition, she madeots 
both fully semsible ef the verw equitable statioms 
which she .assigned to us im her regan Sue 
Was neither very brillant, mor altecether a pre 
teader, bot might be described as a shows ¥ 
man, ef slight, but .popuiar ocqemsplich nee 
Any weman, however, has tke advansago-@ 
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ssing the ear of any company: and a wo- 
man of forty, with such tact and experience, 
as she will naturally have gathered in a talking 
practice of such duration, can find little difficulty 
in mortifying a boy, or sometimes, perhaps, in 
tempting him to unfortunate sallies of irritation. 
Me it was clear that she viewed in the light of 
s humble friend, or what is known in fashionable 
life by the humiliating name of a “ toad-eater.”’ 
Lord W., full of generosity in what regarded his 
own pretensions, and who never had violated the 
perfect equality which reigned in our deportment 
to each other, coloured with as much confusion 
as myself at her coarse insinuations, And, 
in reality, our ages scarcely allow ed of that 
relation whieh she supposed to exist between 

Possibly, she did = nof suppose it: but it 
is essential to the wit, and the display of some 
people, that it should have a foundation in ma- 
lice. A vietim, and a sacrifice, are indispensable 
conditions in every exhibition, In sueh a case 
my natural sense of justice would generally have 
armed me a hundred-fold for retaliation ; but at 
present, chiefly perhaps because T had no effee- 
tual ally, and could count upon ne sympathy 
in my audience, | was mortified beyond the 
power of retort, and became a passive butt to the 
lady's stinging econtumely, and the arrow v sleet 
of her gay rhetoric. The narrow bounds of our 
deck made it net easy to get beyond talking 
range; and thusit happened, that for two hours 
I stood the worst of this bright lady's feud. The 
tables turned, Two ladies appeared slowly as- 
cending from the eabin, both in deepest mourn- 
ing. but else as different in aspect as summer and 
winter. The elder was the Countess of Errol, 
then mourning an afflietion whieh had laid her 
lite desolate, and admitted of no human conso- 
lation. Heavier grief,—grief more self-occupied 
and deaf to all voice of sympathy, [have not 
happened to witness. She seemed scarcely aware 
of our presence, except it were by placing her- 
self as far as was possible from the annoyance of 
our odious conversation, The circumstances of 
her loss are now forgotten; at that time they 
were known to a large cirele in Bath and Lon- 
don; and I vielate no confidence in reviving 
them. Lord Errol had been privately intrusted 
by Mr. Pitt with an official secret :—viz. the 
outline and principal details of a foreign expedi- 
tion ; in which, according to Mr. Pitt’s original 
purpose, his Lordship was to have had a high 
command. Inamoment of intoxication the Earl 
confided this secret to some false friend, who pub- 
lished the communication and its author. Upon 
this, the unhappy nobleman, under too keen a 
sense of wounded honour, and perhaps with an 
exaggerated notion of the evils attached to his 
indiscretion, destroyed himself, Months had 
passed since that calamity, when we met his wi- 
dow ; but time appeared to have done nothing 
iM mitigating her sorrow. The younger lady, 
oa the other hand, who was Lady Errol’s sister, 
~—Heaveus! what a spirit of joy and festal 
pleasure radiated from her eyes, her step, her 
sole, her manner! She was drish ;. and the 
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very impersonation of innocent gaiety, such as 
we find oftener amongst Irish women than those 
of any other country. Mourning, I have said, 
she wore ; from sisterly consideration, the deep- 
est mourning ; that sole expression there was 
about her of gloom or solemn feeling,— 
But all things else about her drawn, 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn. 

Odious blue-stocking of Belfast and Dublin{ 
how I hated you up to that moment! half an. 
hour after how grateful I felt for the hostility, 
which had procured me such an alliance. Ong, 
minute sufficed to put the quick-witted young, 
Irishwoman in possession of our little drama, aad, 
the several parts we were playing. To look was, 
to understand, to wish was to execute, with this, 
ardent child of nature. Like Spenser's Brada-; 
mant, with martial scorn, she couched ber Jance 
on the side of the party suffering wrong. Her, 
rank, as sister-in-law to the Constable of Scat., 
land, gave her some advantage for Winging 4, 
favourable audience ; and thrawing her egis over, 
me, she extended that benefit to, myself. Road. 
was now made per force fgr me also ;. my, replies, 
were no longer stifled in nowe and, laughter, 
Personalities were banished; literature was exe, 
tensively discussed ; and that is a subject whichy, 
offering little room to argument, offers the widest 
to eloquent display. 1 had immenpee regding ; 
vast command of words, which somewhat djming, 
ished as ideas and doubts multiplied ; and, speak- 
ing no longer to a deaf audience, byt to,a gener- 
ous and indulgent protectress, T threw out, ag 
from a cornucopia, my illustrative details had 
recollections ; trival enough perhaps, as I might 
now think, but the more intelligible to my pre- 
sent circle. It might seem too much the case 
of a fempestas in matule, if T were to spend ‘any’ 
words upon the revolution which ensued , sae 
even the word revolution is too pompous for th Y 
case. Suffice it, that I remained the Hon of that’ 
company which had previously been most instilt-' 
ingly facetious at my expense ,; and the TnteHee. 
tual lady finally declared the gir of the deck Un- 
pleasant. ; 7 

Never, until this hour, had T thought of women 
as objects of a possible interest, or of a reveren- 
tial love. I had known them either in their in- 
firmities and their unamiable aspect, or else in 
those sterner relations which made them dbyevt ‘ 
of ungenial and uncompanionable feelings, No 
first it struck me that life might owe half te 
attractians and all its graces to female corhpidni- 
onship. Gazing, perhaps, with, $o9 earnest ap 
admiration at this generous and spirited young 
daughter of Ireland, and in that way making her 
those acknowledgments for her goodpess whigh 
I could not properly clothe in words, L was roused 
to a sense of my indecorum by. seeing her ud, 
denly blush, I believe that Miss Bl inter, 
preted my admiration yightly,; for she was, poh 
offended ; but, on the contrary, for the rest of 
day, when not attending to her sister, conve 
almost exclusively, and in @ confidential way, 
with Lord W and myself. The, whole, 
in fact, of this conversation must boxe eopvineed 
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her that I, mere boy as I was, (not quite fifteen, ) 
could not have presumed to direct my admiration 
to her, a fine young woman of twenty, in any other 
character than that of a generous champion, and 
a very adroit mistress in the dazzling fence of 
colloquial skirmish. My admiration had, in re- 
ality, been altogether addressed to her moral 

ualities, her enthusiasm, her spirit, and her wit. 
Yet that blush, evanescent as it was,—the mere 
possibility that I, so very a child, should have 
called up the most transitory sense of bashful- 
ri¥ss or confusion upon any female cheek, first, 
awd suddenly as with a flash of lightning, pene- 
triting some utter darkness, illuminated to my 
dWii startled consciousness, never again to be 
dtstured, the pure and powerful ideal of woman- 
hdd ‘ahd womanly excellence. This was, in a 
Proper’ sehse, a revelation; it fixed a great 
e¥a' ‘of ehahfe in my life; and this new-born 
id¥a; being agreeable to the uniform aspirations 
of iy own ndture—that is, lofty and sublime,— 
it"govertied why life’ with great power, and with 
Het’ sallitary' effects. Ever after, throughout 
tht patiad ‘of yorth I was jealous of my own de- 
ménnour;' reserved; ‘and awe-struck in the pre- 
serité vf wien’! 'reverencing often not so much 
therh''ds wy dwn ide] of woman latent in them, 
ali@'Wéldéin; indeed} more than imperfectly de- 
veliped: ' ‘For'I'catried about with me the idea, 


to'hith rarely ‘did ‘I see an approximation, of 
Nageega ‘A’ perfect Wines, nobly planned, 
mos Ons Warn, to 6omfort, to command. 


And ‘from this day 1 was an altered creature, 
wi never again was capable of the careless, ir- 
reflective mind of childhood. 
Great, doubtless, is the power of each sex over 
the other ; a id greater in proportion to the ori- 
ginal “nobility of the nature. But I know not 
why the dominion of woman over man, so far as 
e,¢antemplation of the reciprocal ideals is con- 
ceyned, seems the more absolute. I know not 
why, also, he use it contradicts what one might 
h ye pupposed a priori, the female ideal, (by 
which much abused term I mean the philosophic 
maximum perfectionis ) seems less earthly and 
gross, pointing to a possible alliance with some 
higher form vf purity and sanctity. And yet, 
according to our scriptural mythus, she was the 





au hter of earth and heaven, whilst man drew 
is parentage directly from heaven. Whence 


liltonic address, 
ins ag hter af. God and man, accomplished Eve.” 


And'agreeably to'this conception we are told, by 
the’ sanie dntherdtic oracle, that whilst man was 
‘-formett for! "Gok only,” she, on the contrary, 
Was'formed for God in him.” He drew his 
irradiation directly from the Deity, she only by 
réfiéx ‘Communication with him. However these 
‘ate'Girious Hfinements. But it is a truth of the 
Mygest” valire, that the dominion of woman is 
nares iene dg that degree in which the na- 

iréof 'wontatr is exalted. ‘That woman reigns 
despoticatty;"never through her image as abe 
strutted from Her actual reality, but through her 
fdwul) whicli is! anterior’ to all actual! etisténces': 





that, if there were no other detection of the hol. 
low and false basis upon which is built Savage 
life and Mahometan life, than merely the low 
and abject ideal of woman essential to those forms 
of humanity, in that alone we should find a sug. 
cient refutation of the shallow paradoxes devised 
for varnishing those hideous degenerationsof map - 
finally, that such as woman is will man for ever be; 
the one sex being essentially the antipode and ade. 
quate antagonist of the other: woman cannot be 
other than depressed where man is not exalted, 
This last remark I make, that I may not, in paying 
my homage to the other sex, and in glorifying 
its possible power over ours, be confounded with 
those thoughtless and trivial rhetoricians. the 
soi-disant poets of this age, who flatter woman 
with a false worship ; and like Lora Byron’s bue. 
caneers, hold out to them a picture of their own 
empire, built only upon sensual or upon sha. 
dowy excellencies. We find continually a false 
enthusiasm, a mere dithyrambic inebriation, on 
behalf of woman, put forth by modern yerse. 
writers, expressly at the expense of the other 
sex, as though woman could be of porcelain 
whilst man was of common earthenware, Even 
the testimonies of Ledyard and Park are, in some 
sense, false, though amiabie, tributes to female 
excellence ; at least they are merely one-sided 
truths—aspects of one phasis, and under a pecu- 
liar angle. For, though the sexes differ charac- 
teristically ; yet they never fail to reflect each 
other; nor can they differ as to the general 
amount of development ; never yet was woman 
in one stage of elevation, and man (of the same 
community) in another. Thou, therefore, daugh- 
ter of God and man, all potent woman! reve. 
rence thy own ideal ; and, in the wildest of the 
homage which is paid to thee, as also in the most 
real aspects of thy wide dominion, see no trophy 
of idle vanity, but a silent indication, whether 
designed or not, of the possible grandeur en- 
shrined in thy nature ; which realize to the ex- 
tent of thy power, 
“ And show us how divine a thing 
A woman may become.” 

Precisely at this stage of my advancement I 
was, and but just entered on that revolution 
which I havedescribed, when, as I have said, I bes 
came a resident in the family of Lord C. Lady 
C. was a beautiful and still youthful woman, who 
acted upon me powerfully through the new-born 
feelings I have described, and would have done 
much more so, had she not been known to me 
from my childhood. A young Irish peeress, who 
was visiting at the same time in this family, aided 
Lady C.’s purposes in stimulating my ambition 
upon all the paths which interest the symp 
of woman, Lady C. was anxious that I should 
become a sort of Alcibiades, or Aristippus, of 
ambidexterous powers, and capable © of shining 
equally in little things and in great. *' 
ingly, whilst I tanght her Greek enough: to read 
the’ Greek ‘lestament, she took mehsures for' my 
instraction in such accomplishnients as weré use 
ally possessed by the men’ of het circte.’ In pale 
ti¢nlar, she was anxious that I should bécome’s 
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shot ; and, for this purpose, put me under 
the care of one of her husband's gamekeepers. 
Duly, for many weeks, I accompanied the zealous 
keeper into the L—xt—n woods, and did my 
bést to improve. But my progress was slow in- 
deed; and at last my eyes opened clearly to the 
fact, that my destiny was not in that direction 
which could command the ordinary sympathies of 
this world or of woman, even though accom- 
plished women, moving under common and po- 
pular impulses. My sense of Lady C.’s kind- 
ness made me persevere in all the exercisings 
and pursuits which she had originated, soJong as 
I remained at L—xt—n. But, internally, I felt 
that my sphere was not exactly what she pointed 
out to my ambition, nor the prizes which glittered 
before my eyes exactly such as almost any woman 
could be expected to understand. Even then, in 
the depths of those Northamptonshire woods and 
ridings, oftentimes I exclaimed internally ,—that, 
if it were possible for me to work some great re- 
yvolution for man, or to put in motion some great 
agency upon man’s condition, equal, for example, 
in power and duration, to that wrought by Ma- 
homet, I would set a value upon fame. But else, 
and as respected the little trivial baubles of lite- 
rary or social honours,—were these only at my 
disposal, whether it were through defect of power 
in myself, or defect of opportunity,—in that case, 
I would prefer to pass silently through life, by 
quiet paths, and without rousing any babbling 
echo to my footsteps. Vulgar ambition was al- 
ready dead within me. And living as I did at 
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this time with two young matrons of rank, both 
emphatically fine young women, and one a cele- 
brated beauty, who had seen the first men of the 
day at her feet, and grateful in the liveliest de- 
gree, to persons of so much distinction, for the 
interest they condescended to show in my future 
fortunes, I grieved that it should be so. How. 
ever, I dissembled, and lost no part of their re- 
gard. And, meantime, one great advantage in- 
cident to my present situation, I took good care 
to cultivate as much as was possible, Northamp- 
tonshire, partly from its adjacency to the finest 
sporting grounds in England, and partly from its 
relation to the capital, (the distance even at that 
day being easily accomplished between breakfast 
and dinner,) is crowded with a denser resort of 
the aristocracy than any other part of the island. 
Lord C. was absent at his Irish estates in Lime- 
rick : and perhaps her own taste would have led 
Lady C. to stay much athome. But, with a view 
to the amusement of her young Irish friends, 
Lord and Lady M—sy, but chiefly the latter, she 
accepted invitations almost daily. Lord M—sy 
was often called away to London or Ireland ; but 
I was the invariable attendant of the two ladies ; 
and thus, under Lady C.’s protection, I came to 
see the English aristocracy, the great Houses of 
Belvoir, (pronounced Beevor,) Burleigh, &c., 
and the crowds of subordinate families, with their 
winter visiters, more extensively than ever I had 
seen the aristocracy of Ireland ; and this with a 
freedom of intercourse which would not have 
been conceded to me at a more advanced age. 


To be continued in our next number. 





ON NATIONAL MANNERS. 


“ Manners,” says an able French phrase- 
maker, “ are the hypocrisy of nations ;” and, ac- 
cording to his doctrine, that nation whose man- 
ners are the most artificial must necessarily be 
regarded as the most accomplished of hypocrites. 
Now we do not hesitate to assert that the man- 
hers of the English of the present century, 
viewed in the primary and secondary classes, 
the aristocracies of birth and wealth, the only 
two where manners are intimately connected 
with morals, are the most artificial of civilized 
Europe! There is not a place on earth where 
the influence of conventionality is so strong as 
the west end of London; or where ignorance 
of forms and ceremonies, of the most contemp- 
tible and ephemeral nature, proves so bitter a 
source of discredit to the ignoramus. In this 
respect, English society of the present day emu- 
lates that of France, under the gorgeous, but 
emasculate reign of Louis X1V.; since which 
Period, the French have passed through politi- 
cal ordeals, such as could not fail to exercise a 
potent and profitable influence upon the na- 
tional manners and national character. Under 
the splendid presidency of its royal creator, the 
ourtiers of Versailles thought it a proof of good 
breeding to conceal their licentiousness beneath 








the spreading skirts of the embroidered court 
suits in which they strutted ; and, in spite of 
Bossuet’s anathemas, Moliere’s banterings, and 
La Bruyére’s pungent railleries, the manners of 
the Grand Monarque and his Grands Seigneurs 
invariably maintained, amid their profound cor- 
ruption, a tone of mock-heroic pomposity. The 
Regency followed ; and, for the convenience of 
the Duke of Orleans, and his roues, the buek- 
ram was extracted from those spreading skirts ; 
—during the triumph of opera girls, and les pe. 
tites maisons, dignity gave place to the coarsest 
effrontery of libertinism. The Court of Louis 
XV., far from attempting the purification of na- 
tional manners, or the replacement of the | 
nished buckram, laboured only to conceal the 
deficiency by additional embroideries and added 
tinsel ; and when at length his unfortunate suc- 
cessor, and his royal partner in weakness, the 
misguided Marie Antoinette, attempted to throw 
aside both buckram and tinsel, without havir 
previously provided a pure and wholesome frame 
of budy to supersede the necessity for such ex. 
trinsic ornaments as had served to dazzle the 
eyes of the people, and blind them to the moral 
leprosy of the unclean beings set in authority 
over them, the exposure proved fatal to the 
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cause of hereditary monarchy and hereditary 
aristocracy in France. From one extreme, the 
exasperated nation rushed madly into another, 
Having laid aside the “ hypoctisy” of the “‘ man- 
ners” of Versailles, they thought proper to adopt 
the naked obsctrity of the Halles,— 

: “ Makirig the fowl reality too real !” 

Thencame that heterogeneous masque of King- 
ship, the military despotism of Napoleon ; when 
the “ hypocrisy” of Parisian manners was drilled 
by martial music into an endless march ; some- 
times a quick march, to lively measures ; some- 
times a dead march, with muffled drums and 
colours reversed. To this pageant of power suc- 
ceeded, with all its incongruities, the troubled 
epoch of Bourbon Restoration ; an admixtare of 
the petticoat government of Maintenon ascend- 
eucy, with the sensualities of the epicurean sty ; 
afflictingly characteristic of the latter days of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and shortly to be crowned 
by the heavy downfall of Charles,—the Jesuit, — 
the Despot,—the Deposed ! 

It was amid these political vicissitudes that the 
nation recovered its candour. Many-masked as 
she is, Hypocrisy boasted not in her repertory a 
sufficient assortment of “ varnished faces” for 
the assumption of so rapid a succession of cha- 
racters. Even France possesses but a single 
Talleyrand ; and the mass of the French nation 
has, in fact, achieved desophistication of manners, 
by having unsophistication thrust upon it. Most 
people have heard the story of the painter who, 
being required to supply a collection of the na- 
tional costumes of Europe, depicted the French. 
man naked, with a roll of cloth under his arm ; 
protesting that the mutability of French fashion 
precluded the existence of a national costume. 
In like wise, the mutation of national principles 
has reduced the manners of the nation to a pri- 
mitive state. 

But it is not thus with England. From the 
epoch of the Protestant Revolution, or second 
Reformation, our progress in the “ hypocrisy of 
nations” has been slow, gradual, and unbroken 
by political events. We have been fated from 
reign to reign to ripe and ripe, and then from 
reign to reign to rot and rot, with unevent- 
ful progression. The two first Georges of the 
Hanoverian succession may have been more prone 
to March beer and smoked beef; the Third, to 
port wine and roast mutton ; the Fourth, to 
claret and cutlets ;—and these increasing refine- 
ments of royal taste may have operated on the 
appetites of their loyal subjects ; but the progress 
of manners has been from the grub to the but- 
terfly ; from the seed in its husk to the plant, 
the flower, the second seeding time ; and whether 
thé new harvest, to result from our present excess 
of florescence, is to produce good and wholesome 
grain, is yet to show. The seed is still in the 
pda;—the parent plant yellow, withered, and de- 
caying. Let us wait patiently, and see what 
the flail of the thresher may chance to bring to 
light ! 

At present, however, we are bound to consider 
the manners (or hypocrisy) of the nation as they 





really exist ; not in the multitudé,—rnot in the 
vast and noble body of the English people, com. 
prised between the Orkneys and the Idle of 
Wight ; but in the most opulent and educated 
class,—the people clothed in purple and fine 
linen,—the law-makers and breakers,—the vag. 
rants in travelling chariots,—the vagabonds on 
high-trotting horses! It is an absurd and near. 
sighted thing when critics, reviewers, and mo. 
ralists, cry aloud that they care not to hear abéut 
the “fashionable” world, and affect to ignore the 
existence of the hereditary great and diplomatj- 
cally noble. The deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ears to a recital of the sayings and doings of 
such people, is a poor creeping thing, whose head 
will one day or other be unadvisedly bruised by 
the angry paw of the lion, or the oppressive 
weight of the unwieldy hippopotamus. By whom, 
after all, is the nation at present represented ? 
(A plague on both your houses!) By whom is 
the public money extracted and distributed ? On 
whom are we dependent for the security of our 
charters,—the conduct of our wars,—the fair 
fame of our country in foreign negotiation ? 
Upon the leading “ hypocrites” of the kingdom ; 
upon the elect whose “ manners” afford “ the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form ;” upon 
the magnats of Grosvenor Square, and satraps of 
Arlington Street ; upon the high-born and wealthy 
whom, when Tory reviewers wish to disparage, 
they modify with the name of “ fashionable ** 
spitting upon their gaberdines—their robes of 
velvet and ermine—in envy of their tantalizing 
eminence! The fastidious Quarter/y, for so many 
years the Delphian oracle of the world of do-no. 
thingness, (the mouthpiece of that modern god 
of music and medicine, whose priesthood con- 
sisted in the lordly committee of the Italian opera, 
and a synod of royal physicians !) affects to nau- 
seate all literary allusion to its quondam patrons, 
Profoundly conscious of the injury inflicted upon 
them, and upon their cause, by those recent expos- 
ures in contemporary works of fiction, which were 
formerly bequeathed in private memoirs for the 
edification of a succeeding generation, the Do. 
minicans of Albemarle Street decry all por- 
traiture of modern manners ; and clamour aftet 
fac-similes of poor, weak, shivering human nature, 
with its natural frailties and infirmities, without 
perceiving that the covering invented for their 
disguisal,— whether of serge or point-lace, 
whether the robing of a peer, the hoop of 4 
Windsor Courtieress, the pauper suit of & 
workhouse, or the bandages of an hospital,— 
are alike distinctive, and alike important. While 
applauding the moral purpose of the eatires of 
Pope, or luxuriating in the tittle tattle of Wi- 
pole or Grammont, as an evidence of the man- 
ners or “hypocrisy” of a past generation, they 
insist that similar instruments of reformatw?, 
when applied to the passing time, are frivoleus 
and vexatious,—mere pribbles and prabbles ; 
occasionally mischievous, and always contempt} 
ble ;—and by erecting a sort of inqui 
censure of the press, have at length pe 
themselves that the caricatures which, bewg 
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t truths, are necessarily great libels, can be 
altogether suppressed by the influence of their 
despotic jurisdiction. 

But can they also manage to gag the lips of 
those satiriste of the continent, who form their 

inions of our national character and manners, 
upon data gathered from the fashionable classes, 
and the fashionable only? Can they blind the 

es of the Neapolitans, for instance, to the 
vices and follies of the exclusive cuterie, which 
this very winter has been parading the Chiaja ? 
Can they limit the contempt which the frivolity 
of our noble, and the servile conventionality of 
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her physic-days, afford a more instructive lesson 
than all the tirades of all the royal historiogra- 
phers of France ; and a memoir t possibly be 
indited in our own times, such as “ The Adventures 
of a Royal Pony Phaeton, formerly in the posses. 
sion of the Marchioness of C——, and_now the 
property of Lord Frederick Fitzclarence,” worthy 
to form a valuable appendix to the speeches of 
Sir Robert Inglis, and the addresses of Bishop 
Blomfield! The policy and decisions of the Master 
of the Rolls would not be half so comprehensible 
to the weak understandings of the public, were we 
not familiar with his Honour’s “manners,” or “‘hy- 


? our wealthy, has excited in the minds of foreign- | pocrisy ;” nor could we at all times make out the 
F ers of every degree, and which, if left to the | motive of a sudden adjournment of an important 

malicious lash of the D’Haussezs and Piickler | debate, did not some recorder of the trivialities 
y Muskaus, will certainly gain little from having | of the night duly inform us that the honour. 
" been secured from the honest and fair reproba- | able members were engaged to appear at one of 
: tion of writers of our own country? Certainly | her Majesty’s balls! ‘ Brutus hath told us that 
" not! The fifty yards of scarlet broadcloth, in | Casar was ambitious ;”—but it is a lesser than 
‘ which, like the physicians of Charles VI., they | Brutus who tells usthat Cesar hankers after office, 


consider it a mark of loyalty to envelope the 
sick, serve to inflame the distemper of the 
patient ; concealing the disease for a time, from 





only because the needs of a calico-printer, imbued 
with the pompous propensities of a Lorenzo de 
Medicis, are pot to be supplied by any channel 
































; the eyes of the uninitiated, only that a foul and | less copious than the public purse! The works of 
‘ infectious corse may at length be paraded forth | Byron and of Crabbe have recently received their 
‘ to public view ! most valuablé annotation, in a mere description of 
if For our own part, we consider few things more | the manners of*the two poets—of the piebald 
f worthy of careful investigation and accurate de- | “ hypocrisy” of the aristocratic liberal, and the 
: lineation, than the manners of the times. The | homely virtues of the parish priest, ministering 
” ebb and flow of a river can be measured by the | alike to the bed of travail and the bed of death ; 
it line of weeds and straws deposited by its reced- | and the characteristics of Henry Fielding’s mind 
é ing waters ; and the preservation even of a rep- | have long been unfolded to us in six lines of Ho. 
. tile imbedded within less perishable materials, | race Walpole’s delineation of his “‘ Manners, 
serves to verify events as mighty as the Deluge. | when he speaks of having found the magistrate 
4 Who, for instance, but for the existence of con- | at supper, with a blind fiddler, a woman of the 
h, temporary memoirs, such as the Sketches of Mer- | town, “ the bone of a leg of mutton, and the 
f cier, who would believe that, while the most san- | dirtiest cloth !” 

2 guinary laws were passing in the French Con- A genuine and true delineation of the manners 
vention, the ladies of fashion of the day sat | of English society in the year 1830, was indis. 
‘ flirting their fans, sipping lemonade, and eating | pensable as a commentary upon, or corollary to 
% ices in the Tribunes? or that Blonde wigs, d /a | the Reform Bill, for the edification of posterity. 
fr victime, formed from the remains of the martyrs | But such a tableau must not be the last. Every 
Fi of the guillotine, were the nouveauté of the sea- | shade, every tint, every variety of colour exhi- 
3 son succeeding the Reign of Terror? What his- | bited by the dying dolphin, should be expressly 
3 torian of the twentieth century would form an | portrayed; and we, who are labouring up the 
ri accurate notion of the aspects of the unreformed | glaciers, in order to acquire a more comprehen- 
:, House of Parliament, and the manners of its | sive view for the benefit of future generations, 
t members, from a mere senatorial recerd of its | cannot be too minute, or too explicit, in the nar- 
. measures? St. Simon’s graphic delineation of | rative of our ascent. We hope to devote many 
‘ the royal privacy of Louis XIV., with his bigot | future papers to illustrations of the “ Manners 

; concubine, and the Duchesse de Bourgogne and | of England and the English. 

a 
le COLLINS'S ODE, IN A PASSION! OR A VOICE FROM SYDNEY. 
of ADDRESSED TO WILLIAM TAIT. 

“ “ Dennis Collin ordered to be for life. His dress, since his convic- 
, fo See Se ee Sa eres rae eae 
y Ted aud a whine teal ok the top Weirent how ihe aomepeeheed pertod when Coltins was conflacd in Resting Coot. 
n, " The old wooden | pensioner,—Dennis Collins,—whose sentence of death, for throwing a stone at. the head of his most Ma. 
7 seta moma sge that felony, having, ts anid, refused all commuted for reany days ~A.R- tol ‘bie dimobution. "= PUaue, fn, 
9 I’ve seen a little service, 

- Where mighty billows roll, and loud tempests blow. '— Dispin. 
al Dean Tair, this letter’s from my ghost,— Though I'm afloat in Charon's ferry,— 
d Obsarve, my friend, I’ve paid the Post ; You'll find me still a sailor merry ;~— 
"4 ve Then praise me for my honest merit,— "Cause why ?—I haven't lost my spirié 
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Mayhap you’ve read about my death,— 
eerets thin enee, cle ont of evel 3-— 
nd this here ecraw! is to implore, 


‘Pince now, alas! I’m dead and gone, 
I’ve not a leg to stand upon,— 
Unless you'll kindly lend a hand. 


To shame my enemies, my friend, 

To them the following stanzas send ; 
And if remorse can shake them, 
They must be sorry, though too late, 
They drove me to so hard a fate,— 

For which—the devil take them ! 


DENNIS COLLINS TO HIS PERSECUTORS. 
Avast, yon swabs!—You've done your worst— 
For which your precious limbs be curst ; 

And trebly curst your peepers ! 
You call’d me mad—your jaw belay— 
Why then have I been sent away, 

But straight consigned to—Kcepers ? 





Yes, on that point you’ve set me pondering,— 
And if my senses have been wandering, 
(In case as how I'd gol any !) 
I ne‘er could see, by any tack, 
How they were likely to cume back, 
While I remain’d at Botany. 


Why, bless his Majesty !—I knew 
When at his sacred nob I threw, 

(You've recompensed me for my pains!) 
On Ascot Heath, that ere sinv ll pebble— 
For which I've been miscalled a rebel— 

it ne'er could reach the Royal brams ! 


"Tis true, J had enough of prog 

At Greenwich—but they spoilt my grog! 
And, cheating me of Rum and Hollands, 

Spirits that sailors find true joys in,) 
hey—with pure water—tried to poison 
A tough old tar—poor Dennis Collins! 


Yes, they cot off my Rum and Gin, 
After they'd dock’d my precious pin ; 
And then they lopp’d away my pension. 
On other griefe I had been dumb, 
Had they not robb’d me of my Rum,— 
But that’s a fraud a Saint would mention! 


Hard-hearted was the Navy-board,— 
A timber toe "twould not afford, 

Or anything for my support : 
And thus I had been left, at last, 
Afloat—without a jury—mast— 

Of destiny’s dread storm the aport. 


While law pour’d forth its wrathful vial,— 
' To prop me on the day of trial, 
A present enme from gentle Meg : 
Bless her !—(I'd else been on my ———, 
So worn was my old oaken stump,) 
She gave me a new well-turn'd leg /* 
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© At the time of Collins's trial, it was stated in the 
newspapers that a /ady had presented him—not with her 
hand, but with a ‘bran new wooden 
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leg ; on which he 





Twelve lubbers on the Bible swore, 
(‘Twas well the swabs could do no mere) = = 
To find me guilty of high treason : 2 
Then that old chap, they call a judge, 
In his black nightcap, preach’d some fudge— 
“ As how Jack Ketch should my weason, 


Then cut my carcass up like junk !” 
But still my spirits never sunk ; 
I’d been cut up in life so often: 
From Mounseer Death, in various shapes, 
I’ve sometimes had but hair-breadth ‘scapes, 
And been rewarded by—a Coffin /+ 


I’d gather’d from the turnkey’s goster, 
That Berkeley—the M.P. for Glo’ster— 
Was made a Navy Lord Commissioner : 
To darn a summudt of the sea, : 
That he abroad, instead of me, 
Be sent,—I meant to be petitioner. 


By cruel sentence of the law, 
For near nine months I’ve lain on straw,— 
As though it could improve my breeding. 
Thus, in my dreary prison-cell, 
My eyes! I’ve had a gallows spell,— 
And all the time been close at Reading '!t 


A cap of blue upon my head,— 

The tassel white, the border red,— 
Bespoke a funny fellow. 

My body-rigging—half and half 

Yellow and brown—had made you laugh 
Ata rum Punchinello! 


But still I was a sailor true: 
And so my pin I painted blue ; 
And though consign'’d to Sydney, 
The coves have found—through hardest luck— 
In me a boy of British pluck, 
And of the proper Kidney ! 


I knew that I had acted wildly,— 
But have my foes proceeded mildly ? 

(‘Tis thus, alas, poor tars are tort’red !) 
On mercy shewn we, they've harangued, 
(Because at home I’ve not been hanged,) 

Abroad then sent me, to be—guartered ! ' 





Bill Tait, although my manner’s rade, 
Depend upon my gratitude, 

If you'll print this epistle. 
But hold—I hear old Charon baw]; 
He fears upon the Styx a squall, 

And now he blows his whistle. 


He calls all hands :—so, Tait, adieu! 
I proffer my best thanks to you ; 

And, therefore, pray receive them. 
As for my foes—my passion cools,— 
Mayhap they are less knaves than fools, 

Then say that—I forgive them! 


DENNIS COLLINS, 
On board of the Charon, mouth of 
the Styx, off « No. Man's.Land,” 
one P.M.—<¢.¢., Post-mortem. 


oy 


+ Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin; under whose commant 
Dennis Collins had served, and by whom his conded 
had been frequently commended. 


+ Reading gaol. Poor Dennis has doubtless had # 
tedious spell of it ; but we cannot say much for his 
nunciation: he complains, however, that his enemis 
would not gratify him with a “ Reading.made-casy- 
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No. II.—SCENES IN EDINBURGH. 


Scene I.—A high parlour of Paul Pry, Junior’s Bureau,—Time near sunset :—Round crimson. 
covered table, loaded with pamphlets, newspapers, new books, writing materials, &c. 5e—drawn 
close to the balcony window, commanding a stretch of view from Barnbougle to the Bass Rock,—the 
Firth, with its capes and islands—the shores of Fife.—Fore-ground, Queen’s Street Gardens,— 
groups of ladies and children under the trees—military music heard at a distance. 


PRESIDENT OF THE AGGREGATE, 


Have done with your Dutch capers, Blarney :—come 
in from the balcony, and take a seat quietly with Girnel 
and myself, till the rest congregate. 


BLARNEY, cutting a caper. 
“ And making demi-volt in air, 


Cries, where's the coward that would not dare 
To fight for such a land ?” 


PRESIDENT. 
A fair prospect and a goodly :—the more delightful that 
all may share, and enjoy it so far.—And so, John, you 
got rid of your lease. | 


PLAIN JOHN CAMPBELL, or John of the Girnel. 

And in good time, sir, the Laird got rid of me, as you 
will own. 

PRESIDENT. 

Come! tell us your story, John—Partly only I know 
it:—Got the tack off your hands, exactly when the Laird, 
or his agents, could not squeeze forth another pund Scots 
—or another drop of sweat from the shrunken muscles of 
an over-toiled, heart-broken man,—too common a case of 
late years in Scotland. 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 
' I mainteened the conflict to the last gasp, sir, as be- 
hooved an honest, though an unlucky man—every term 
falling farther and farther back—aye hoping—aye de- 
ceived. The high rent was partly my own blame,—yet 
aman, farmer-bred, cannot just pack up his alls, like a 
mechanic, and try a new place. It was high-lying, cauld, 
hungry land, that never should have been brought un- 
der the pleuch, and never would, but in daft times, that’s 
the truth ont.—I'm not blaming the Laird, he was, may- 
be, farther misled than ourselves, as the upshot will 
prove. If we, the tenants, were shooled out first, his 
day draweth nigh,—while, with Heaven’s blessing on a 
better-directed course of industry, both those of my neigh- 
bours who crossed the great waters, and my own family 
have righted—and are coming round in our ain hamely 
way. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Draining is the leading clause in all modern Scottish 
tacks; but what has become of that puppy, young Pry,— 
Paulus Secundus, and his house-warming. Is this to be 
a dry-lipped sederunt ? 

PRESIDENT. 
_ Praise be blest !—-while the laird,—well, “ God help the 
rich folk——-the poor can beg.” 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Town that when the cart, with the bits of “ remnants 
of our household gear,” as James Grahame sings, wi’ 
the wife and bairns on it, came to the Hill-head, and the 
dividing of the waters,—where I stood, as it crept on, I 
tould have cursed him, myself, and all mankind, for- 
getting, and indeed having at that period scanty know- 
ledge, of the evil system that had despoiled, and was yet 
‘o bring us low all alike,—entailing upon us worse than 
thé primeval curse. Yet even as I hung on, looking back 
Upon the spot where I had spent my means and my la- 
bour, and my prime of manhood, in fruitless endeavours, 
better thoughts came to me. One cannot look back, in a 

tting hour like yon, on his ain and his forebears’ ancient 
; ad, with a bitter spirit, any more than with a dry 
€& And bonnily the braes, and the cleuchs, and green 
haughs, glinted through the sunny mists that same weari- | 








fu’ May morning of our dowie flitting. When I over- 
took the cart, it had come in sight 0’ this rich spread 0” 
the Lothians, and all that this night lies between us and 
the Lammermuirs,—even to yon far-off fertileshores. The 
beast, I’m thinkin’, took a thought I was lingering ower 
lang behind, who should have been in front of the battle, 
—for its no easy diving to the depths of a kindly brate’s 
thochts that’s been lang about a man’s hand,—and he stood 
still. 


COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Sagacious as the wise ass of Peter Bell,—and far before 
Balaam’s,—stood in reproof. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Ye may judge, President, that the gudewife read my 
thoughts even better than the naig, though little speech 
had passed between us on the dolefu’ morning that saw 
us——. 

_ COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
With lingering steps and slow, 
O’er King’s Edge—— 
PRBESIDENT, 
Quiet, Barrister !—I am much interested, John. 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Weel, she just looked earnestly in my face; and then 
said, in her ain quiet way, “ O, gudeman, where is your 
Trust this morning? Why will ye repine and fret that 
way’ Look to the fair land and the blessed sea spread 
before you. Though we cannot, with this young family, 
accompany our friends and auld neighbours on their pil- 
grimage; He who has cast our lot here, is He no a rich 
provider 2” It was wicked of me, I confess, sirs, to be 
ready even then to ban them who had robbed the poor 
of their inheritance,—chartered to them by Heaven itself, 
— if they but knew how to read their charter aright, and 


| make it good. The wife of Job said, “Curse God, and 


die !” mine, “ Trust in him, and dive /” 
PRESIDENT. 

My dear Girnel ! most pious of Radicals! this is 
most moving,—is it not, Blarney? The more so that it 
is the tale of hundreds of less fortunate families. So 
you turned mealmonger ?—an honest vocation,—and in 
yours it would seem a profitable. 

JOHN OF THE GIRYEL, 

With thanks I own it; yet it was months before I 
could turn myself to any good. The mistress began our 
traffic one day with a firlot—I have carried it on to ten 
thousands of bows. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, 

Till you made conquest of the croft at Canaan, and 
erected the slated But-and-ben—a steeve bit of a bothie, 
Girnel Ha’! 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

I never qualified for it, though. It's the shop im thé 
Cowgate-head I rank on. I have not yet firrgotten the 
forlorn day I first stood in it, with fifteenpence in the 
gudewife's pouch, the residue of L.3000, weel-won ge 
and as full stocked an upland farm as lay in that country 
side. 

PRESIDENT. ; 

Disappearing, every doit, under the paternal protection 
of the Corn Laws. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Name them not (to me, sir. 1 can couceive and allow 
for doubts and differences on evety topic a, He 
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who upholds these grinding laws, places himself at once 
without the pale, 


COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
Yet your new representative, “ Plain John?” 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

No more about him, if you please, sir. I was glad to 
see Lord Brougham though, (I have a sneaking kindness 
for him with all his backslidings,—’od they say he was 
born at the tap o’ our land,) giving Sir John a side-wipe 
about hia ultra-zeal in persecuting the press. 


PRESIDENT. 
And here, John, is a rhyming remonstrance with your 
Edinburgh electors, from a Fife outlying member of the 
Aggregate. Shall I read it? 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Better not. Let byganes be byganes is a wise auld 
Seottish proverb, to be aye observed, and especially now 
that our day is brightening again. Give us a song, Mr. 
Blarney, i’ the gloaming, till the lads forgether—some- 
thing we can all partake. 


PRESIDENT. 

Here’s a new thing, “ Warsaw's WALLs,” music un- 
known. Perhaps the fine old air of Carlisle Yetts. But 
that must be poor verse which does not chaunt its own 
tune. 


COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

I'd rather it had been some Anti-Whig pasquil ; but here 
it goes— T¢ce-tum—tum-lee—a-hem,—but | hope supper 
is Coming—though this puppy Pry—but no sung no supper. 

BLARNEY sings. 

WARSAW’S WALLS. 
White wae the plume in his cap of war, 
As in his cloak he fondly pressed me : 


I sank on the breast of my lov'd hussar, 
And oft he kissed, and oft he blessed me! 


His hair so brown waved round his brow, 
(His eye was bright, his cheek was ruddy,) 
It waves o’er Warsaw's ramparts now, 
In dripping ringlets dark and bloody. 


When first I came by Warsaw's town, 
Wis ne’er a place so sweetly seeming, 
The white plumes flaunted up and down, 
The white flags far and wild were streaming. 


When I came next by Warsaw's town, 
O’er it some demon seemed to hover. 

The old men asked, with grief weighed down, 
“ O! maiden, seek you here your lover ?” 


Here on my breast’s a drop of blood, 

And two from his cheek my hair doth borrow ; 
And O, my tears, whate’er their flood, 

Can ne’er wash out these stains of sorrow! 


PRESIDENT. 

Very well chaunted. The heroic Poles! Were it not 
that sword-play is their only art, and warfare their only 
industry, | would be almost as sorry to see the countrymen 
of John Sobieski and Kosciusko in such stiaitened case, 
in strange lands, as if they were those of Wallace and 
Bruce,—or receiving any aid, save from their own hands 
and wits. Aide-toi, John. Is not that a man’s motto ? 


JOHN OF THE GIRNFL, 
So far as I comprehend it, sir; though I wish it were 
rendered into pithy English, for the benefit of the un- 
learned. 


; COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Why, “ Providence helps them that help themselves,” as 
Poor Richard says; or, as we have it in Scotland, “ Take 
help at your elbows.” Those strapping Polish Patriots, 
whose full-blown or budding whiskers our young ladies 
find so resistless in war,—could you contemplate settling 
them down as douce, industrious linen or stuff weavers, 
like so many expatriated Huguenots ? 


WHAT IS GOING ON. 





PRESIDENT. 

I won’t hear a word in disparagement of any one 
Polish man. Our gold can but ill atone, toa few of their 
number, for our lack of power,—for, to give us our due 
will is not wanting,—to aid the cause of all. I must read 
you a dozen verses, I think terse enough. [ rejoice in 
seeing the memory of Poland kept so warmly alive jn 
the public heart. While it lives, patriotisai, the love of 
freedom, cannot expire. { Reads.) 


THE POLE. 

Forsaken Poland, o’er thy prostrate-plain, 

The Vandal deluge rolls its tide again: 

The locust that of old, for Heaven’s wrath, 

Swarmed from the gloomy abyss of the north, 

Where Meshech, Tubal, and Togormah dwell, 

On the cold border of Scandina’s hell. 

Barbarian still—if still unknown to wine, 

They lacked but Brennus, and the tempting vine, 

To pour their torrent to the southern flood, 

And quench again Rome’s ashes in their blood. 

Beneath their passing cloud the country lies, 

Like wasted Egypt ‘neath the curse of flies ; 

And o’er the lonely ruin, and the grave, 

Weep, in the dust, the lovely, and the brave. 

Where now are they redeemed the cross, aud broke 

From Europe’s shoulder the foul Pagan’s yoke ? 

And where are they—the children, and the brand, 

Now free,—unbroken through Polonia’s hand ? 

The days of chivalry are gone,—her host 

Now but the bones that moulder in the dust : 

Alas! thou mightst have hoped there yet was one 

To pay the Father’s service to the son: 

But who now holds the sceptre, and the glaive ? 

The false, the base, the coward, and the slave! 

Proud Magog Nichol,—as august and tall— 

A giant dread—as Magog in Guildhall ; 

Stiff, formal Joseph, in his soul a Jew, 

In man all Mechlin, powder-puff, and queue 3 

Siow sordid Philippe, and for *******’s sin, 

The German curtail in the lion’s skin; 

Cameleon Miguel, prone to brave, and yield, 

Fierce in ‘he closet, craven in the field ; 

And Frederick !—Frederick, greater than his sire— 

To set a button, dress galloon, and wire. 

Now, too, exalted like the holy log, 

Cast down to sooth rebellion in the bog,— 

A soldier Prince, who, in ten years of war, 

Saw honours fall like leaves upon the Torr, 

Nor caught one bud—one laurel in the whirl— 

Unnamed, unknown, till noticed by a girl ; 

Then great in worth, and high in talent found, 

Fat, grateful Bull, who pays all nations round, 

Twice twenty thousand, and the Belgian crown 

Paid for six feet, black whiskers, and a frown. 

Dear, glorious land! alas! for these again, 

Had we one year of Charlemagne or Turenne, 

And Freedom’s hand old Albion's sword to bear, 

How ere the bloom hed faded on the pear, 

The rose and lily tu thine aid should come, 

And beat on Warsaw’s plain the Imperial drum ; 

And France, and England, cross the Rhine to sweep 

The northern locust to their deserts deep. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Come, come, let us politicize a little now, President. 

Are we Tories fairly dished think ye? 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

What think ye of Geordie Murray now, sir,—that ye 
took on his ain word like an honest man, though we Ja 
loused he was not to ride the fords of Earn on? 


PRESIDENT. 
I am grieved and made ashamed by the conduct of Sif 
George Murray.— Political feeling apart, it is a shock 
and mortification to human nature, to witness such reck- 
less tergiversation in a man of whom better things were ex- 
pected. On what point of that man’s public character ae 
one henceforth with confidence rest 2 His sudden wh 
says even less for his judgment than his principles. Could 
he not have remembered what his chief once said about 
the value of public character in these times? A com 
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modity of good names were worth a prince’s ransom to 
the working Tory statesman just now, were it to be 
purchased. Whatever high, unimpeached, unsuspected 
integrity remains in the corps, is engrossed by the Ultras 
and the Invalids; the wild Winchelseas and red-wode 
Rodens. Sir George has absolutely sunk his value with 
his own party, by his senseless, unblushing recreancy. 
He had started afresh, and with great ’vantage. Men of 
all parties spoke him fairly, taking*him on his word. 
The only doubt was, his professing so much more 
than was necessary, supported ashe was. But I shall not 
press farther on a fallen man. 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, 

Fallen !—a mighty fuss about a man blarneying over 
aset of gapuses round a hustings.—Candidates’ promises 
and pie-crust :—The bye-word is somewhat musty. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

It is, to my thinking, one of the most hopeful signs of 
these times, that truth and sincerity are rising into proper 
consideration. What with Jeeing in the Kirk, /eeing 
in the State, /eetng in the Excise, /eeing in the Parliament, 
leeing in the Courts of Law, /ceing on the hustings, ay, 
through thick and thin; /eeing in the College, or rather 
false swearing, little extenuated:by its senselessness,—our 
youth and our men of ripe years baith, were under a hope- 
ful system of moral discipline. Away with all evasions, 
subterfuges, palterings with conscience, and Jesuitical 
juggling! Away with all the Philpotts’ salvoes, which 
prove pitfals and snares to young minds! Show no 
mercy to convicted fautors, like this same George Murray ; 
erring coolly and impudently, and with their eyes open. 
It is not enough that their knavery is folly and self- 
murder.—They must bide the shame. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

But, my good friend, Sir George made an ample expla- 
nation. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

And in so doing deepened his disgrace. 

PRESIDENT 
But, John, you should be considerate. Things were 
looking bravely for the Tory Suds on the night of Mr. 
Yood’s motion anent the Dissenters,—for the desperate 
iellows among the Suds, the forlorn-hope, whose only cry 
is, “Let us once in—we can’t be worse than we are 
now :—if liberality be the order of the day, we bid up 
against the Whigs—or we will join them—all one to us.” 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Now, sir, ye are more severe on Sir George and his 
clan, than any of us. But I aver that his explanation 
only deepens his disgrace. He pleads former instances 
of his liberality ; while it ought to cover him with shame, 
that, with all his convictions in favour of the Dissenters’ 
claims, on this specific measure too, he went in face of 
his voluntary pledges. Think of him too the other night, 
—he would have inquired into the state of Ireland, before 
voting for the Irish Coercion Bill; but as there was no 
time,—-hang the man first, and try him afterwards. He is 
surely demented. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Fairly jockeyed the worthy Doune and Dunning lads, 
and the men of Auld Auchterarder. But halt, my friend. 
What mighty difference, pray, between Sir George voting 
against opening the Universities, and you, petitioning 
ry Church people of Edinburgh, supporting 

lain John?” You are against the Alliance ot Church 
and State, and you choose a representative who telis you 
he will uphold it to the last gasp,—you are 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 
—Never mind what we are, Mr. Blarney. Two blacks 
hever made a white yet :—I never in my life relished that 
line of argument. ‘At best it is words wasted. And let's 
ha’e dune with George Murray. I ha’e little doubt he 
will walk more circumspectly in future, and, like the boy 
in the story-book, get nae credit for telling truth, owing 
to his ill name. Or he can at least do like some of the 
reat,—if he daurna vote right he can stay awa’. 
CUUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Ha! ha! that ig the manful new line taken up by 
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your tightly-pledged juste-milies Whigs:—our boys 
would have scorned such a shilly-shally time-serving 
course. 

PRESIDENT. 

Durst not have ventured it; no, even the boldest of 
the kennel, durst not, in those days, have dared to dis- 
obey the whistle of the whipper-in ; or sunack about the 
yelping mongrel’s ears came the lash of the master of 
the pack, cutting to the quick ;—lack of carrion and bul- 
lock’s liver was not punishment enough. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Rare fun going on in the House o’ nights now, though. 
—Famous turn-up that between O'Connell and Littleton : 
Dan’s the fellow to bother them handsomely. 

PRESIDENT. 

O’Connell acted on that occasion, as on every other, 
with promptitude, intrepidity, and honour entire ;—even 
the Tories give him laud. Mr. Littleton had, by no 
fault of his own, perhaps,—though he shrunk from the 
consequences,—placed O'Connell in a state which made 
frank speech imperative. Was he, like the imbecile 
heroine of a trumpery romance, to allow mystery and sus- 
picion to gather round him, and so sink, the high-flown, 
self-sacrificed victim of his own idiot notions of gene- 
rosity? O'Connell took the manly part which became 
him, as the guardian of his own honour, and the Pro- 
tector of Ireland :—I use the word in no disloyal sense. 
The moderation of his subsequent conduct enhances his 
merit. He has his reward in seeing the cause of his 
country advancing. I adore, in late events, the retributive 
justice of an over-ruling Providence, which has humbled 
the proud and obstinate Whig leader, by the self-same 
instrument which, with posterity, will form the lasting 
stigma of his administration,—his harsh, narrow, 
wretched, abortive Irish policy. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

Every fresh disclosure regarding poor Ireland reflects 
new disgrace upon Lord Grey. Sorry am I to say it. 
First, the Marquis of Anglesey’s remonstranoe, and then 
the Marquis of Wellesley’s strong disinclination ;—and 
Littleton, and Abercrombie, Althorp, Grant, and Ellice, 
the men who best knew Ireland, all opposed to his un- 
constitutional measure.—But peace go with him,— 
though, to say truth, we are very consolable for the loss, 
down about our quarter yonder. Nature meant Lord 
Grey for a Tory,—sina’ doubt o’ that. His vapouring 
gbout his “‘ Order,”"—where is it in France ?—sticks in 
many stomachs :—and in mine, his never-to-be-forgotten 
speech, about the people being entitled only to good Govern- 
ment, which the highest-flying Tory would allow in words, 
—while we arrogate some sma’ right to pronounce upon 
what sort of Government may be best for us. I hope he 
will yet be able to forgive himself for having been so far 
accessary to the Reform Bill, and so 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
—And so good-bye to Gaffer! It is all capital sport, 
though— Melbourne, now! what better are you, for 
that gentle Lord being stuck in the van of the Whigs, 
while his appropriate place is about the tail of the mo- 
derate Tories ? 





PRESIDENT. 


My bowels are stirred for that gone faction. Amidst 
all the chopping and changes, not a look cast where they 
sit lonely by thewayside! “ Ware the Tories!” is the ral- 
lying cry of the most headlong Whig-despising Radical. 
I don’t know that Sir Robert this time actually sat out 
the long, hot July cay, under the burden of sword and bag- 
wig, ready to start for Windsor, at his Sovereign’sslight- 
est gracious intimation; but I can well believe that be 
might even now have been over-persuaded to try bis hand 
with such potent auxiliaries as Thimblerig, and Him of 
the Bright Sword. The personal chagrin of poor Lord 
Grey was pretty evident ;—but it is the Tories are this 
time the party in dulefuldumps. The Whigs have made 
a prodigious rally. Some of them are pretty fellows, 


too. 


JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 
Ay, in troththe right seems gaun the right gait 
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once more,—slowly, but sickerly :—weel—the end will 
show,—they shall not have it to cast up that our 
Radical yirming, and yirping, and discontent, neutra- 
lize and dishearten them. We were aye ready to 
cheer them on the onward path, and never mair ready 
1o set shouther to the wheel than now again, that 
there’s a new and fair start. As for Melbourne, we 
shall see. No one seemed to want Lord Brougham :— 
he has as much political power already, as he has shown 
inclination to make a good use of ;—besides our folks have 
a strong objection to any Premier sitting in the House 
of Mischief. It’sanevil locality. Keep him in the Com- 
mons, and he may sometimes be shamed or badgered, if 
better may not be, into liberal measures; but perched up 
yonder awa’, among the spiders and mouse-wabs, the 
thrones and dominations, he gangs gleed, and forgets 
himeelf, and gets fortified and hardened in bad courses. 
No, no—keep the foreman in the workshop :—let the 
Premier be where the people’s business is to be done. 
This alone would have been a capital objection with us 
Radicals to Lord Brougham, as the head of the adminis- 
tration,—barring every other. And the rest are neither 
few nor far to seek. 
PRESIDENT. 

The Premier must be at hand, John, to administer 
soothing syrup and sugar-plums to the coroneted babies. 
Althorp, I confess, would have been the man for my 
money, of all that were named. He possesses Girnel’s qua- 
lification too,—being in the Commons. I would advise, 
leaving the nodding inhabitants of Olympus “ alone in their 
glory,” as much as possible—and keeping the working- 
men where the eye of the master is more constantly fixed 
uponthem. Althorp must be flattered with the manner he 
has been upheid by the House, and the country :—no one 
seemed to think it possible that Earl Grey could be 
entreated to remain,—there was a tacit understanding 
upon that head. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Honest Lord Althorp! candid Lord Althorp! simple 

Lord Althorp! Ha! ha! ha! 
PRESIDENT. 

And he is so,—candid Lord Althorp. Everybody says 
Lord Althorp is dishonest——but few believe it. Were he 
really an insincere man, he would show himself a cleverer 
finesser,—he would not be so easily found out. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

And see the dressing he gave Mr. Thimblerig Stanley. 
My certie, it must have been an auld gum broke out 
yonder ;—and it tells, with his opinion on the Coercion 
Bill, greatly to Lord Althorp’s credit. He is a very 
weel-inclined, peaceable, bidible gentleman, — ill-set 
among a parcel of peremptory rogues, like Stanley and 
Brougham; and, like other honest men, may-he, he yielded 
a thought ower meikle, to keep peace and quietness in 
the House— 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
—dAs you and I may have done before now, John, to 
the higher power. 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 
Indeed, may-be.—I’m neither denying, nor justifying— 
“ Nought’s to be had at woman's hand, 
Unless ye gi’e her a’ the plea.” 
But ye see how his birse got up at last—and how he 
cowed Stanley. Wha thought yon muckle smeddum 
was in him ?—It's no canny to anger a slow, good-na- 
tured man. 
PRESIDENT. 

The strongest vinegar is that made from sweet wine, 
John. I give Lord Althorp liud for being so man- 
fully moved. I remember nothing in so bad taste in all 
my recollections of finklerian debates, as Mr. Stan- 
ley's Thimblerig allusions. There is a respect due to old 
ties, howsoever severed, which no man can throw aside 
with impunity. I give the Tories joy—if they shall catch 
him—of the hereditary Whig, “ whose spleen is so large 
that it has left no room for heart in his puny body.” But 
here comes Lingo. Welcome, most learned Erasmus! 

DR, LINGO. 
Now, President, you are at that everlasting politics, I'll 





wager; and if ye be, I'm off. It is hard that a man of 
social disposition cannot smoke a pipe, or taste a cup, with: 
an old friend, but it must be drugged with that nanseat. 
ing fusionless stuff. Am I to sit or walk ? 

PRESIDENT. 

To sit, certainly—and with all the honours of the sit. 
ting. We but talk of the shameful, scandalous, ribald 
attacks lately made upon your old friend the Chancellor, 
Though we do not stable our nags together, 1 own my 
gorge rises at them. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Pooh, pooh !—all is fair in love and war. But do you 
really believe the Chancellor will go the threatened un. 
gallant lengthof prosecuting Lady ——., for Scan. Mag? 
Will she require to do penance in the church-porch white 
sheet? What a stir in May Fair! Places in church 
will be let at five guineas each. 

PRESIDENT. 

False love and treacherous war :—but there are worse 
consequences. A public man, so grossly assailed as Lord 
Brougham has been of late, is in danger of confounding 
deserved blame, and the mild censure of the warning press, 
with this vile, bestial scurrility, and of plunging further 
in error from contempt of his censors. To compare Henry 
Brougham with that brutal miscreant Jefferies is en. 
tirely overshooting the mark. The venomous slaver thus 
spit against the wind must be carried back to the face of 
the foul-breathed ejector—let it blister him, and welcome. 
The Editor and the Publisher of the Quarterly Review 
ought to be ashamed of giving place to those effusions of 
pitiful spite :—’tis themselves they degrade, and not Lord 
Brougham. They should drop their parallel-drawer. 
There is neither honour nor profit to be reaped from such 
connexions. 

DR. LINGO. 

Foul-mouthed loon! It would have been a rare sight 
to see John Lockhart at the bar of the Lords—~a culprit 
for the sins of his contributors. Brougham was too ge- 
nerous a man for that, for I am assured it was pro 
posed 





JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 
Or too politic. But I can see small use of edifying, 
in overhauling the sevenpence lads of the daily or weekly 
press, and letting the six-shilling-a-quarter Doctors off, 
scot free. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
ganner. One of the worst evils of the libel law 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
—wNever mind libel law, John. I mean now to rehearse 
my best song for the roaring boys below,—Guy Vaulkes. 
PRESIDENT. 
More Scan. Mag. ? 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
Only a joke. Any body can takea joke, you know. (Sings.) 
GUY VAULKES. 
TuNnE,—*“ Wil. Steadfast.” 
Guy Vaulkes he was a patriot true, 
As any in the Communs ; 
Was once the pride of all the crew, 
Until he got a summons. 
When at club half-seas o’er was he! 
Then how he'd drub the Ministry ! 
But certain hands did Guy o’erhaul, 
Says he,—“ It is my country’s call !” 


As Guy was “making law” one night, 
In the mid-watch of life, 

His grey-browed colleague hove in sight, 
Says he,—“ There's been a strife. 

Resign will I, from very pride.” 

Says Guy,—* I'll stick to either side !” 

If { resign,—‘“‘ O, what 4 fall! 

I'll stick,—it is my country’s call !” 


Scarce three short weeks had passed, good lack ! 
Maneuvring to and fro, 

When he was ordered off—his sack, 
And thought it time to go; 

But pressing SOMETHING to his heart, 

And slapping thrice his counterpart, 

Says he,—“ I’ve done them after all! 

So, devil take my country’s call!” 
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DR. LINGO. 
+ When is Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter to be ont, Pre- 
sident? Will we get it befure the long fore-nights of 
winter ? 

PRESIDENT. 

Cannot tell, Let him take time and do it well—for I 
warrant me it will be thoroughly sifted. Meanwhile I 
have Hogg’s here—The Private and Domestic Life. 

DR. LINGO, 

The Shepherd's Private Life of Sir Walter! That will 
be curious, too. Is it anthentic though? There are so 
many catchpennies going. 

PRESIDENT. 

I conld make oath to it if neelful, merely from inter- 
nal evidence—a choice bit of biography, in sooth, with a 
free use of poetical garnishings. How it got abroad I 
cannot guess. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL, 

And good gear goes in wee bundles, It’s bat a small 
tome. 

PRESIDENT, 

Including too Hogg’s own life—an abridgment of his 
autobiography . 





COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
—That of which there was the famous review in Black- 
wood long ago ? 
PRESIDENT. 

The same sufferer, with additions, however, down to 
this date. Worthy Shepherd! he seemsa common good ! 
Every one fancies he has a privilege to have a nibble if 
notarugathim. But the production in hand, so far as 
itis his, is racy and excellent, —the best thing that has 
appeared about Scott yet,—whom Hogg saw close at 
hand, within his region of mist, and shorn of his haloes, 
but still through the warm sympathies of genius and 
friendship. 


COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
Much new stuff in it ? 


PRESIDENT. 

Not much new to you, I daresay. The most unpleasant 
shewing, to me at least, is, that Sir Walter, who saw the 
weakness of the man, and really loved him,—and, like 
Sir Peter Teazle, with his friends, never grudged him his 
good advice,_should have been so shy or averse to lend 
him any literary aid or countenance. The Shepherd does 
not seem certain, even yet, but that Sir Walter was some- 
times jealous of his poetical talents. 


DR. LINGO. 
Ridiculous! Walter Scott jealous of James Hogg ! 


PRESIDENT. 

Oh, the Shepherd does not affirm the suspicion, but as 
apastthing. But the flattering shadow haunts him. Mr. 
Scott at one time wished to fix him as Lord Porchester’s 
chief shepherd, with a good house, a good horse, a pen- 
dicle rent free, and twenty pounds a-year. The Shepherd 
would have thought himself passing rich,—but mark the 
condition ; the Muse was “ to be put under lock and key.” 
Sir Walter knew the world, and meant well,—but the 
Shepherd “ spurned the terms.” 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 


Right! Hogg’s fame is worth many twenties, and the 
pendicle was got at Altrive ;—many twenties, had he not 
been such an unthrift of his reputation. All Sir Walter's 
lessons went to teach him to cherish self-respect. I be- 
lieve Pastor Fido’s was no witch of a muse in those days 
of her early lisping, either. This was long before the 
“Queen’s Wake.” 

PRESIDENT. 

Long before. Sir Walter was ever his sagacious and 
true friend. But it is the most difficult of all tasks, this 
being a friend—particularly to a poet—that is, admitting 
the unlucky muse should bear the blame of all the indis. 
Cretions laid to her door. 


' DR. LINGO. 
~ what is this about Jecin’ Johnnie, and true John- 


. 
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COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Two John Ballantynes, rolled into oné, or playing 
turn about, according to Sir Walter,—and perhaps twe | 
James———. 

PRESIDENT. ; 
—Enongh of that.—With your dislike of leein" in the 
Kirk, the State, the Court, and the Parliament, what say 
you toa little agreeable distortion in a biography, my 
dear Girnel ?—1 small degree of exaggeration,—-a little 
heightening of colour for effect’s sake, likea player who, 
to appear not a corpse on the stage, uses red pais ? 

JOHN OF THE GIRBNEL. 

Hate it all—and eschew it as I would the Father of 
it;—TRUTH is the true foundation of all sound murals, 
—Truth is 





COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
—Have you never got the better of that winter at Edin- 
burgh Colleg’, forty years back, Girnel, while ye were 
intended to wag your pow in apn'pit? Be done with it, 
man.—Truth is like every thing else,—very good in its 
own place. But in a Memoir,—why you might look 
tor it in an epitaph as well. 
PRESIDENT. 

Truth, naked—nnvarnished—is the charm of every Me- 
moir worth reading, however. So put Hogg’s little book | 
in your pocket. You will find much to delight you in it.’ 
Some things that Mr. Lockhart will need to clear up, 
moreover, for the Shepherd's effusions are blazed over all 
the world; and will rise in praise or condemnation of their 
subjects, centurtes hence. That anecdote of the history 
of literature in the Annual Register, I for one can’t: 
swallow : Sir Walter Scott was not the mam to have 
exalted himself at any author's expense in that shabby 
way,—much less at Hogg's. But here is something bet- 
ter. A Monody on Sir Walter Scott, composed by ber, 
he, with playful affection, called Sister Joanna. 

DR. LINGO, 
Miss Baillie? Is it genuine MS. ? 
PRESIDENT. 

Sacred, inviolate. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Ha! ha! ha! “ That charming passage in the last 
new poem,” handed about in “the first circles.”-You 
surely can’t mean to inflict much of that sort of Iachry- 
mose, piperly stuff upon us at a sitting of this kind. The 
Doctor looks as if the lightnings of his grey orbs should 
blast me. 

PRESIDENT. 

Bridle your tongue, Blarney, and stop your ears, if 
you please. I am not apt to cast my pearls —_.. 
But I shall not give you much. This strikes me as an 
apt and fine passage. (Reads from the manuscript.) 


“ Thou art, in Time's long course, a landmark high, 
A beacon, blazing to the nether sky, 

To which, as far and near it shoots its rays, 
Landsmen and mariners, with wistful gaze, 

From ship, and shore, and mountain, turn their sight, 
And hail the glorious signal of the night. 


Oh! Dryburgh ! often trod by pilgrim feet 
Will be thy hallowed sod! Solemn and sweet 
Will be the gentle sorrow uttered there, 

The whispered blessing and the quiet prayer. 
Flower, leaf, or herb, by children yet unborn, 
Will often from thy verdant sod be torn, 

And kept in dear memorial of the place, 
Where thou art laid with a departed race. 


To God's forgiving mercy, and bis love, 
To fellowship with the blest souls above, 
Bright hosts, redeemed by Him whose voice of Hope 
Revealed the immortal spirit’s boundless seepe, 
We leave thee! Though within its narrow cell 
Thy honoured dust must for a season dwell, 
Our friend, our bard, our brother,— Fare thee Well!” 
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DR. LINGO. 

Admirable Joanna! this is a fitting tribute. Jonson, 
and who else? threw flowers into the grave of Spenzer ;— 
no hand so meet as hers to strew the turf in Dryburgh. 
I am pleased that no one essays it—Az.ything else striking 
in literary novelties ? 

PRESIDENT. 

Campbell’s Siddons is surely something,—then we are 
looking out for a new romance from the brilliant, dash- 
ing, glancing, opal-shafted pencil of Lady Morgan: The 
BecuinE—the Sister of Charity.—The title bespeaks a 
lovely subject for a female pen—say Mary Howitt’s, or 
that of Caroline Bowles ;—and here is a novel from Lady 
Charlotte Bury, the fair authoress of Flirtation. 

DR. LINGO, 

Good ? 


PRESIDENT, 

Middling—remarkable for a frank proclamation of 
obligation and gratitude which may illustrate the whole 
aristocracy, who, as a body, are pioverbially the most 
thankless of all human creatures. The book is inscribed 
to arespectable man, not of the higher orders, who af- 
forded the daughter and sister of a Duke, the near ielative 
of many individuals among the nobility and landed 
gentry, “an asylum ina time of distress and destitution.” 


COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, 

Odd enough.._Perhaps her ladyship indulged a little 
innocent spite or so—sought to shame the great houses 
into coming down,—like the Aberdeen sign of “ Washing 
and Mangling done here, hy Margaret Rose, Sister to 
George Rose, Esquire, Lord of the Treasury.” 

PRESIDENT. 

I assign higher motives.—Yet why with brothers, sons, 
daughters, sons-in-law, nephews, nieces——_——But never 
mind; her ladyship does not grace the pension list any 
way. Here is another female neat little article, of a 
merrier kind, written by the Countess of Blessington, for 
private circulation, but too piquant to be kept solely for 
the exclusives; really good things always come down to 
the multitude at last. 

“Of Sam Rogers’ Italy, John Murray relates, 

That the work had been dished if ‘twere not for the 

plates.” 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, /aughing. 

Bravo! Good again.—This witty Countess has turned 
her Master, Byron, to some account one way or other. 
Have you read her Repealers, Mr. Preses? But I need 
not ask that. You read all and sundry such trash. 
Will it affect O'Connell and the cause much ? 

PRESIDENT, smiling. 

Not very considerably.—1834 has as yet seen but two 
novels,—“ THE Hamittrons” and ‘ Rookwoon,”— 
« Rooxwoon” and “ THE HamiLtons,” take them in 
the order you will; but there must be things of all grades 
to keep the libraries a-going ;—something for a rainy day 
in the country, or at the sea-side. Have you, by the 
way, seen Nevay’s Peasant’ That poem should not be 
altogether omitted among the good things of Anno Do- 
mini, 1834. 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Not in my way, I suspect. Who is he ?—one of the 
fry,—of the thousand-and-one chirping on every hedge- 
row-bank, or by every ditch side, like cicadas in a June 
night * 

PRESIDENT. 

It is not easy to answer you, farther than that Nevay 
is not of the fry,—not of the thousand-and-one, He isa 
man of merit and modesty,—a Scottish Bloomfield, fallen 
on evil days :—I mean on days when 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

——When the melody is, may be, just as sweet and lively 
as ever it was; but as a’ sort of folks have either bought 
barrel-organs cheap, or can pipe and croon a litle to 
themselves, there's but short owercome left to pay the 


piper. 





PRESIDENT. 
Exactly so, my dear John. Yet “the Bonny House of 
Airley” bas shown kindness and grace to the grateful 








bard of AMY AND Hewry. But of his quality you 
shall judge for yourselves, sirs. 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 


Jet me get my nightcap first, darling, prithee.— Here 





Paul—Pry—lI say 
PRESIDENT. 
—Aroint thee! mocking fiend ! hard-hearted lawyer} 
’Tis for ny John of the Girnel, and his kind, T shall 
read of Mary of Avonbourne, and her sweet dwelling. 
place, under the shadow of the Sidlaws. It is one of the 
many beauties with which John Nevay knows to touch 
and dirl the softest strings of a true Scottish heart. 
“Lo! yonder weather-beaten rowan.-tree, 
Over the fern-hyrst, ’mid the waving corn, 
Whereon the red-breast whistles pensively, 
*Tis all remains, in these unthrifty days,” 
[COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
Of political economy. | 





“Of the once thriving village—Avonbourne ; 
That to a frugal patriarchal race, 
Some two-score years gone by, was a loved dwelling-place, 


‘* Long o'er thy ashes shall the poet wail,— 
Dark was the day, and fatal the alarm ;— 
For it to hoary eld was «a death knell, 
When came this edict, ‘ Flit at the next term,’ 
Which buried all thy comforts in an eight-plough farm. 


“ Thy two-score little gardens, neatly dight, 
With all their sweet and wodest blooms,—that 
siniled 
To the young sun of spring, and summer bright, 
Were rased ; the daisy, Nature's dearest child,— 
The perfumed violet,—the pr mrose wild,—- 
And thrift from the far sea,—the thyme renowned 
In pastoral song,—and marygold all mild, 
Wherewith they wont to dye the yellow pound, 
And eke the fair curd of the moon-like kebbock round, 


And every garden had a hive or two, 

With many a baliny flower, whence thrifty bee, 
With wondrous art, extracts the nectar dew 5 

Round each green fence the silver willow-tree, 
Ash, birches, elms, whereon melodiously, 

The small birds sung their loves at earliest morn, 
Ana dewy eve, secure from town boy’s e’e,— 

With sweetbriar bush, and incense-breathing thorn, 

And crystal fountains, with fair lilies to adorn, 


“ And as the white-washed wall, facing the sun, 
As over Sidlaw’s hills he passed by, 

The maiden-loved balm honeysuckle, won 
Its way, up-trellising so fairily,— 

Now climbing straight, now gracefully awry, 
Twining a lattice-bower, so fair to sce,— 

Whereat young Mary sat, in Christian joy, 
With the Ha’-Bible on her lovely knee, 

And to her aged parents read right-holily.” 


PRESIDENT, days down the book. 
I vow, Blarney’s snoring like a rhinoceros. 
JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 


Hech, sir! but these are verra bonny lines ;—and weel, 
maun he have kenned the things he describes sae sweetly, 
—and deep and lang must he have pondered ower them. 

PRESIDENT. 

Born and bred amidst such scenes, doubtless, —their 
familiar delights the life-draught of every passing 
day. Some twenty-five years since, or so, I remember 
my friend Jeffrey, in his somewhat stern review of Burns, 
remarked as surprising the quantity of unsuspected t- 
lent, taste, and intelligence, lurking among the so-called 
lower orders, which were brought to light by the early 
correspondence between the bard and his rustic associates 
He says something to this effect I am certain. But if it 
were so in 1780, what is it now when literature and 
science have made such rapid progress, and have been © 
widely diffused! Mr. Jeffrey's inference then was, that 
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the actual intelligence of the lower orders in Scotland, 
and also in England, far exceeded the estimate formed by 
their superiors :—yet we still see their astonishment break- 
ing out as strongly as that of the philosopher, Dugald 
Stewart, when the peasant poet, Burns, happened to de- 
liver aclever speech in a mason lodge—though deeper 
eloquence was dwelling on his lips every night of the 
week. 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY, stretching himself. 

Yaw, haw. What were you saying about Jeffrey ? 
The Thimble-riggers have not sent for him? Ha! I 
believe T have been sleeping. Is there to be no supper 
to-night? Paulus Pry, come into court! 

PAUL PRY, JUN, pops in, 

Ten million pardons, gentlemen ! Part of the Aggregate 
assembled down stairs to the grand house-heating. Some 
of the young deputies have been haranguing them on the 
triumph of radical opinions since they met last— 

PRESIDENT, 

They'll take you for a warlock, John, down stairs. 
You gave Lord Grey his mittimus,—and on the true 
grounds too—-at last sederunt ; and lo! in one little month, 
every liberal in the empire countersigning the document, 
and Erin harping like a jewel, as she is, as she marks 
her cross. 

PAUL PRY. 
Since they met last,—and congratulating me 
npon the opening of the Pry PREMISES at so auspici- 
ous a period, when a new and liberal cabinet is just re- 
mudelled-—— 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
——And when grouse-shooting begins. 
PRESIDENT. 

And when the black-man is nominally free —Glorious 

first of August! for the tawny-Moors ! 
JOUN OF THE GIRNEL, 

The Grand Jubilee of the Children of Ham !—when 
the ransomed shall go free,—a day long prayed for by 
many a lively Christian. It deserves celebration with 
more than ordinary solemnity of rites. We are to have 
a public thanksgiving for the deliverance of our black 
‘rethern, in our kirk,—and this hymn to be sung by the 
bairns. 





PRESIDENT, 

Put it in your pocket, John,—and don’t forget, in your 
orisons, that the day which sees the sons of “ burning 
Africa” go free, does not witness the chains of Irishmen 
riveted anew. Both slaveries expire on the same day, 
you remember. 

JOHN OF THE GIRNEL. 

Na, faith we !—we'se no forget that. But have ye ony 
reasonable prospect, Mr. Paulus, of making bread of this 
hew trade of yours, in your Hottle or Buro, or whatever 
yecall it? You should be wary of thrusting your arm 
further than your sleeve will reach, lest you show a bare 
shackle-bane. 

PAUL PRY. 
_ Famous look out. Have been scouring the West Rid- 
ing,and Lanark, and Renfrewshire in person, establishing 
ramifications of the GREAT CENTRAL LuG. Nothing, 
gentlemen, like centralization. Intend to advertise in 
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Tait, Blackwood, and Fraser this month, respectfully 
inviting contributions of intelligence post free :—True 
names!—none but prinvipals dealt with. Strictest hos 
nour and secrecy in my cabinet:—would not divulge, 
when the public service requires secresy, if put to the tor 
ture! Good that,—an’t it ? 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Divulge what you don’t know, like your betters,—you 
satirical knave. 

PAUL PRY. 

Every iota and item of WHAT IS GOING ON entered In 
the Pry books under regular heads. The PRY SorREES 
to be held every night the theatre is closed. —Pry-Bag 
forwarded by every London Mail, and from Barnet on 
Sundays:—made an arrangement to that effect. Opened 


| a communication with Ireland by steam. Salmon direct 








from Ballyshannon, packed in ice, landed at the Broomie- 
law, care of 





COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 


_— Apropos to the Irish salmon leap, President. Is the 


King of the Black Diamonds, really to be the Phenix of 
the Phenix Park, in the reom and stead of rare Dan's 
Fvozle, old Polonius Wellesley ? 

PRESIDENT. 

I hope and trust Lord Durham,—as T suppose your 
slang means that noble lord,—will look sharp about him 
before he accept that—for him at least—most perilous and 
ensnaring dignity. No, no, lads, We must wait and see, 
as John says, Our liberalized Cabinet is still in com. 
position very like caoutchonc, capable of considerable ex. 
tension when thoranghly warmed, and deftly or energeti- 
cally handlied ; but its old natural contractile quiality, 
in which, after all, perhaps,—like tother commodity its 
main virtue lies,—lurks in it still. We shall see,— 

“Tt is the bright day 
That brings forth the adder.” 
JOUN OF THE GIRNEL. 

And a brave remedy for the sting, is that * pressure 
from without.” °Od I'm in grand spirits, sirs! I could 
sing now. The Radicals have registered 3000 strong, 
within the Ports, 

COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 

Surgically, John, compression—not pressure. But hark! 
the infernal Gods calling for their Lucifer. It's on the 
cards, now, that I, a Tory, turn Radical, and upset you 
among them, Master Preses. 

PAUL PRY, in perspiration, 
Supper served gentlemen! Glasgow members in by the 


| night coach. ScorsMAN positively declines.—Desperaia 





attack of mulligrubs ever since last Thursday's mail 
Chronicle, Examiner, and Argus, not handsome to 
him. Would not mind the latter,—but Doctor Black,— 
unkindest cut of all—— 
DR. LINGO. 
——That's the tail cut when it’s a boiled fish. 
COUNSELLOR BLARNEY. 
The worthy man is dreaming of an Aberdeen supper. 
Rouse, Doctor ; 
Lingo! lead the way, 
To light us to our prey ; 
And, charging right and left, 


Clear before ye like a Tory! Exeunt Omnes. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

Mitton’s Prost: Wonxs.—Here is a book, which, 
from size, figure, and value, is fitted to form, next to his 
Bible—and Prayer Book, if he choose,—the foundation of 
an Englishman's library, and an heirloom in his family. 
Milton’s Works are printed in one massy volume,—in 
4 fashion worthy of their author, and of their contents 
The volume contains about a thousand pages super-royal 
$vo,in double columns. We should be glad to see it placed 
‘aunediately beside the Big Ha’ Bible, in many a Scottish 
« - Turning over the book, we can scarce reitain 
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from citing a passage at page 241, for the edification of 
our Voluutaries, and for their guidance in enlarged and, 
charitable courses. It is addressed by Milton to the Pres. 
byterians, and occurs in his treatise on “ The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates."”” Looking to the date of tha 


| original publication of these treatises, we are sometimes 


ready to despond. With such enlightened lessons before us, 
for nearly two centuries, are we still but this length ? 
How much longer shall we be, in hearkening to the voice 
of the greatest of all our instructors im the principles of 
civil and religious liberty 7 
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The Revolutionary Epic, by D'Isnaect, the Younger, 
is a proincetion quite in keeping with his eccentric ge- 
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nius. Itis a semi-allezorical poem, in which Lyridon, | 
the genius of Federalism, ani Napoleon, fizare as actors. | 


The author enunciates his mighty purpose in this wise: 

“ Amid the passions of a straggling world, 

On me descends the spirit of great song. 

A holy office mine, and noble aim: 

To teach to monarchs, and to multitudes, 
Their duties and their rights ; the end to teach 
Of their existence; and serene, and just, 

From ont their mightiest annals to create 

A mightier moral: this my theme sublime!” 

Now whether this be god, spirit, man, or Mr. D'Isra- 
eli, junior, himself, we cannot tell, as the second and 
third books are all that we have seen of this “ theme 
sublime.”” In the course of his travels, this to us mys- 


terions personage, falls in with a maiden on the banks of 


the Rhine, who, of all things, is twining hearts-ease in a 
coronal. She turns out to be Opinion, the daugiiter of 
Physieal, and Moral Strength,—who may probably be 
consins german, as they bear the same surname.—-The 
mysterious personage gives this damsel,—who had in her 


childhood, as wet and dry nurses, Hope, Know/edge, and 
She studies 


Truth, — Luther to complete her education. 
Calvin’s works next; becomes frantic, and 
sies, ov decrees the death of Kings. —The Glorious and 
Tmmortal passes across the scene. ‘ The stainless Wash- 
ington”’ follows. —Opinion makes the tour of Europe. 
We have the invasion of Italy—the battle of Lodi. At 
the end of book third, the daik-eyed daughters of Milan 
shout that Italy is free. What is to come next we can- 
not tell; but some splendid verse, and thrice splendid 
paper, print, and margin, have been lavished already. 


proplhe- 





Among the many works addressed to the people, we 


| 
| 


miy notice first, ‘* Miss Martineau’s Lilustrations of Tax- | 


ation, No. UII.” “ The Jerseymen Meeting,’ which, inde- 
pendently of its other merits, makes a very pleasant little 
story, descriptive of the manners of those happy untaxed 
Norman Islands. — [t is not yet completed, so far as we 
have seen. The Jerseymen must pard as well as meet 
before the picture is finished. —‘* Moral Instruction,” ad- 
dressed to the working classes, Part L., is a plain, sensible, 
Franklinian treatise, full of homely practical wisdom, 
and sound morality. The work formed the 
of lectures delivered at Birmingham, for the enlighten- 
ment of the working classes, shortly after the dis- 
graceful Church-and-King riots. —Of the “ Illustrations 
of Social Depravity’’ we have lately seen a number, 
which we strenuously recommend. It treats the 
question of the Voluntary principle in a plain aad fami- 
liar way, and in brief limits. [tis entitled the * Voluntary 
Churchman.” Several other pamphlets on the © Question 
of Questions” lie before us. We can only notice “ Na- 
tional Churches allied to Despotism,” by Mr. Andrew 
Nicol; and a © Vindication of Dissent from the Chureh 
of England,” by a Dissenter ; also,“ An Appeal from Scot- 
land,” by a Voluntary Advocate, We tind nothing very ori- 
ginal or remarkable in any one of these publications. That 


substance 


whole 
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is scarcely to be expected as of frequent occurrence: bat 
every aid, however small, helps on the cause.— Masters 
and Servants, or Man as a Social Being,” is a candid, 
benevolent stricture upon late attacks made upon the 
moral con tition of the middle and lower orders in Lon. 
don, in a perio lieal work. 

In a volume published in London, entitled “Outline 
of a System of National Education,” there is so mach 
that strikes us as original and excellent, that we reserve 
it for firther notice. We would say as much of Lectures 
on the Drama, or on Srakspeare’s plays, had we not the 
impression—it may be an erroneous one—ot having read 
ov heard much of these clever discourses before, Vy, 
WILLIAM STANLEY Roscoe, has favoured the world 
with a4 small volume ot Poems, which may afford it some 
pleasure, though they cannot build up a poetical reputa. 
tion for the author. The reader may have an idea of 
their quality, fro nsuch titles,as “ To a Lady with a Late 
Rose.—To a favon rile Myrtle raised fr ‘m @ sprig worn 
hy a Lady ata Ball, and such like innocent prettinesses, 
The name Roscork tempts us to one brief specimen :— 


VERSES WRITTEN IN PASSING THROUGH VALE 
CRUCIS. 
Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For there ave sainted shadows seen 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green 5 
In wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bell by spirits rung, 
And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air! 

Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For peace hath there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown 5 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The Sabbath silence of the hills, 
And all the quiet God hath given 
Withont the golden gates of heaven ! 

Colonel Divid Crockett, the famous legislator and 
rifleman of the Western ‘Tenessee, enraged at the freedoms 
taken with his Life, has written his Memoirs himself, 
The squeak of the real pig ought to be better than that of 
the actor—but we are not sure that it is so. 

‘* Statisties of the United Srates,” is a good little book 
for emigrants; almost a road-book from Britain wo the 
Western Territory. 

“ Moor’s Oriental Fragments.” This book, like most 
other miscellanies, is, in the slang of the bird-fanciers, © 4 
few notes nightingale, and all the rest rubbish,” —at least 
to plain occidental readerss 

“ Tate’s Modern Cambist.”—This is a second and im- 
proved edition of a work that will be found highly use- 
ful to all commercial men who have any foreign transac- 
tions; and as a stndy to young mereantile persons, and 
gentlemen who are connected with ‘Change ; alse, travel- 
lers who wish to understand about remittances and lee 
ters of credit. The work appears very complete and ac- 
curate. 
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For the months of June and July ; the Register which should have appeared in our last number 


having been 


THE PARLIAMENT. 

THe Grey Cabinet, which has been for many montis 
in a tottering condition, has at length been dissolved. 
The differences which have long been known to exist 
among the members of the administration, as to the right 
of the State to appropriate Church property to secular 
purposes, gave it the first blow. Mr. Stanley, the Duke 
of Richmond, the Rarl of Ripon, and Sir James Graham, 
the zealots for the Church, resigned. Mr. Spring Rrec 
Was appointed Colonial Secretary, the Privy Seal was 
given to the Ear! of Carlisle, Lord Auckland was ap- 
pointed first Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Ellice retained 
his office with a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr. Abercromby 
was appointed Master of the Mint, also with a seat in the 





postponed, 


Cabinet. The last appointment gave much satisfa@ion, 
and was considered a good augury of the future measures 
of the Ministry. Mr. Poulett Thomson was named Presi- 
dent of the Beard of Trade. The breaking uy of the Mints- 
try was accelerated by the resolutions brought forward in 
the House of Commons, by Mr. Ward, for the reformation 
of the Irish Church, the principle of which reierm was 
clearly laid down im the frst and second resolutions: © Ist, 
That the property now held by the lrish Church, whether 
consisting of Bishops’ lands, glebes, tithes, or any other 
species of endewment, is the property of the State, 

ought to be preserved for such purposes as the legisiature 
may determine. 2d, That, in the opinion ef this 
House, the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, as DOW 
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established by law, exceeds the spiritual wants. of the 
nt population, to which standard it ought to be 
reduced.” A majority of the Cabinet refused to meet 
resolutions with a direct negative; and up to the 
sitting of the House of Commons on the evening of the 
a7th May, when the resolutions were to be moved, every 
thing was in uncertainty and confusion. — Lord Althorp 
had resolved to resign, and it was not until Mr. Ward 
had concluded his speech that his Lordship learned that 
Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham had tendered their 
resignations, which had been accepted. Lord Althorp, 
after Mr. Grote had seconded the motion, and spoken at 
some length in favour of the resolutions, moved the ad- 
iournment of the debate until the second of June, and 
the motion was agreed to. 

Ministers seem to have had considerable difficulty in 
resolving how Mr. Ward's resolutions were to be met. 
During the interval which the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment afforded, several meetings of the member, on whose 
yotes they could rely, took place; and it was held out to 
these members, that the adoption of Mr. Ward's motion 
would compel Ministers to bring forward, or at least con- 
cur in some measure in which the principle contained in 
the resolutions was enforced; that such a measure would 
be rejected by the House of Lords; a dissolution of Par- 
liament must follow, and then the Whig members must 
face their constituents with whom they are generally in 
bad odour. This appeal to the fears of the members had 
the desired effect. To give a colour for the opposition to the 
resolutions, a commission from his majesty to a number 
of laymen was hastily executed. The commissioners 
were empowered to visit all the parishes and ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions in Ireland, for the putpose of ascertaining 
in each the number of members of the Established 
Church, the number of Ministers, whether resident or 
not, how often divine service is performed, and the 
number of persons usually attending such service, and 
whether the same is increasing, diminishing, or station. 
ary. The Commissioners are also to obtain similar in- 
formation respecting the number of Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Dissenters of all kinds; with every 
particular relative to the moral and religious education 
of the people, the number of schools, of children attend. 
ing them, and whether their numbers are increasing, 
stationary, or diminishing,—the object of the Commission 
being to obtain a complete knowledge of the relations 
in which the several classes of religionists stand to each 
other. On the ground that inquiry should precede legis- 
lation, Lord Althorp resisted Mr. Ward's motion, by 
moving the previous question, The Tories, probably 
seeing that the Commission was either a mere pretence to 
delay the decision of the general question, as to the right of 
the State to appropriate the Church revenues, or that the 
labours of the Commissioners could not be concluded for 
years, Supported the amendment, which was thus carried 
by 396 to 130, giving a Ministerial and Tory majority 
of 276. 

This change in the Cabinet was the forerunner of an- 
other of more importance. The renewal of the Irish 
Coercion Bill, whieh expires on the Ist of August, led to 
much difference of opinion in the Cabinet, several mem- 
bers of the Administration being of opinion, that several 
of the more severe clauses ought not to be continued. 
Mr. Littleton, the Irish Secretary, in the belief that the 
clauses which aimed at preventing political meetings be- 
ing held were to be omitted, assured Mr. O'Connell that 
such was the intention of Government ; and in return for 
this concession Mr. O'Connell forbore to push his measures 
of agitation, and left the Repealers at Wexford to fight their 
battle with the Whig candidate as they best could. Mr. 
Littleton had, however, either been deceived, or Ministers 
had changed their intention ; for Earl Grey introduced the 
Coercion Bill into the House of Lords, with the omission 
imply of the Court-martial clause, which had been 
found by experience to be unnecessary. Mr. O’Connell! 
“omplained that he had been duped, and that an advan- 
tage had been obtained for the Government by the course 
Which Mr. Littleton had followed. Mr. Littleton, after 
some days delay, felt himself under the necessity of ten- 
hg his resiguation ; which Earl Grey hesitated to ac- 
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cept, fearing, no doubt, the difficulty of finding a new 
Secretary for Ireland who was sure of obtaining a seat in 
Parliament. The dissensions in the Cabinet, on the 
Coercion Bill, transpired in a manner which has not yet 
been explained. Lerd Althorp, finding that the fact, 
that he was opposed to Earl Grey on the question of the 
renewal of the clause against public meetings, could not 
be concealed, tendered his resignation; and Earl Grey, 
feeling it to be hopeless to attempt to carry on the Govern. 
iment without him, also resigned. The King seemed, at first, 
anxious to form a coalition Ministry; but as he found it 
was impos-ible, Lord Melbourne was commanded to form 
an administration; and after eight days delay, the former 
Cabinet was reconstructed, with little alteration, except 
the important omission of Earl Grey, who retirea from 
public life. Lord Melbourne is, therefore, the new First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Dancannon takes Lord Mel. 
bourne’s office of Home Secretary with a Peerage, and 
Sir John Hobhouse is the new Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests. Lord Howick resigns his office, which, it 
is understood, will be filled by Mr. E. Stanley, the Mem. 
ber for Cheshire. Thus has the Cabinet been patched up 
in a manner which may enable it to get through the re- 
mainder of the session; for no lengthened term of exis- 
tence can be looked for, Lord Althorp’s way to the re. 
sumption of office was smoothed by an address signed by 
240 Members of the House of Commons, promising their 
support if his Majesty desired a continuation of his ser- 
vices, 

This change in the Ministry led to the abandonment 
of the Bill for the renewal of the Coercion Act, in the 
Lords, and to the igtroduction of a new bill into the Com- 
mons, without the obnoxious clauses Ministers were se- 
verely taken to task by the Opposition for their aban- 
donment of these clauses, which they had only a few days 
before declared to be absolutely essential ; and although 
no change of circumstances had taken place in the inter- 
val. As the Bill, in its modified form, has the approba- 
tion of Mr. O'Connell, it will likely pass through Par- 
lia nent without much delay or opposition, although some 
of the members of the Upper House have expressed their 
determination to oppose it. 

An attack on the Ministry was made in the House of 
Lords, on the 6th of June, in regard to the Irish Chureh 
Commission, which appears to have excited abundant wrath 
and alarm in the breasts of the Tory Lords, The Duke’of 
Newcastle asked Earl Grey, whether his new administra- 
tion was formed on principles subversive of the Charch, 
and whether he intended to violate the conscience of the 
King, and compel him to forswear himself? The Karl of 
Wicklow afterwards moved for a copy of the Royal Com- 
inission, when a very intemperate discussion followed, in 
which it is important to contrast the sentiments expressed 
by Earl Grey with those of the Lord Chancellor. Earl 
Grey said, the Commission was issued with the view to 
the regulation, or rather to a different appropriation of 
the revenues of the Irish Church. The rights of the pre- 
sent possessors he held sacred, but he maintained that the 
property of the Church wasa subject for the exercise of the 
discretion of Parliament. If a considerable excess of reve. 
nue should remain beyond what is required to support the 
efficiency of the Church, and those other purposes con- 
nected with the interests of true religion, he then avowed 
the principle, that the State hasa right to deal with 
that surplus, with a view to the exigencies of the State, 
and the general interests of the country. The Lord 
Chancellor took a much more conservative view of the 
matter. With regard to the surplus, if any there should 
be, he thought it should be appropriated almost, if not alto- 
gether, exclusively to the moral and religious education 
of persons in the principles of the Established Church ; 
for, as to the Roman Catholic Church having any part of 
the fund—even the fraction of a farthing—he was as 
wholly opposed to any such fatal proposition as any noble 
Lord on the Opposition side of the House could possibly 
be. From this last statement the Duke of Cumberland 
piously declared he took consolation. 

Another unsuccessful attempt was made by Mr. E. L. 
Bulwer, on the 22d May, to obtain the condemnation by 
the House, of the taxes on newspapers. He moved a fe 
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solution, that it was expedient to repeal the stamp- 
duty on newspapers at the earliest possible period. . He 
proposed, as an equivalent, a small postage on news- 
papers, tracts, and periodicals of all sorts. In Ame- 
rica there was a weekly periodical to every fourth 
person: if there were one for every eighth person in 
the United Kingdom, this would give one hundred and 
fifty millions of weekly newspapers annually ; and a post- 
age of a penny levied on each, would raise L.416,666 
from weekly newspapers alone. The increased consump- 
tion of paper would also yield L.690,000, or about 
1..150,000 more than the tax he wished to repeal. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Roebuck, who taunted the 
Ministers with their inconsistency, in now opposing a 
measure which they had long and loudly advocated while 
in opposition. Lord Althorp didnot think the newspaper 
stamps a tax which called the most loudly for repeal. He 
did not conceive the substitution of a postage would pre- 
vent a defalcation of the revenue, and remarked that the 
reduction of the advertisement duty had not materially 
increased the number of advertisements. On a division, 
there appeared for the resolution 58, against it 90; Mi- 
nisterial majority, 32. It is gratifying, however, to ob- 
serve, that the Lord Chancellor has expressed himself de- 
cidedly favourable to a repeal of these duties. In his ex- 
amination before the House of Commons, on the Jaw of 
Libel, his Lordship stated his opinion, that the best mode 
of counteracting the effect of the blasphemous, obscene, 
and detestable publications, with which large towns 
abound, was to have recourse to the ordinary principle of 
taking away the impediments from the fair dealer, and 
thus removing the advantage dishonest competitors now 
possess, of underselling the former by about 300 per cent. 
The repeal of the duty, and the consequent large reduc. 
tion in the price of newspapers would, his Lordship had 
no doubt, be followed by great improvement in the tone, 
and temper of the political information of the people ; 
aud he was satisfied, from long and anxious considera- 
tion, that the danger was not of the people learning too 
much, but learning too little. 

The subject of National Education was brought before 
the House on the 3d June, by Mr. Roebuck. He moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire “ into the means of 
establishing a system of National Edneation.”’ After 
some discussion it was finally agreed, on the motion of 
Lord Althorp, to appoint a Select Committee “ to inquire 
into the state of the education of the people of England 
and Wales, and into the application and effect of the grant 
made last session, for the erection of school-houses, and 
to consider the expediency of farther grants in aid of edu- 
cation.” The House was thinly attended ; for education 
is not a subject in which the cock-crowers take any in- 
terest. Mr. Cobbett deprecated the education of the poor, 
and maintained that crimes and immorality had increased 
with the increase of «ducation. 

A Select Committee was, on the motion of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, notwithstanding the opposition of Lord Althorp, 
appointed, by a majority of 64 to 17,“ to inquire into the 
extent, causes, and consequences of the vice of drunken. 
ness, among the labouring classes of the United Kingdom, 
in order to ascertain whether any legislative measures 
can be devised for preventing the further spread of so great 
a national evil.” Mr. Buckingham stated several facts 
which went to prove the great extent of the vice. Onone 
Monday, 5,024 men, women, and children, had been seen 
to enter one gin-shop in Holborn. In Edinburgh, the 
number of spirit shops was in the proportion of one to 
every fifteen families. It may, however, be remarked, 
that in Edinburgh, in most of the shops where spirits are 
sold, there are also sold groceries of many different de- 
scriptions, 

A long discussion took place on the motion of Mr. 
G, F. Young to repeal the reciprocity act, by which Mr. 
Young maintained much injury had been inflicted on the 
owners of British shipping. Mr. Poulett Thomson de- 
fended the act, and shewed that it had been attended with 
beneficial effects; exposing, at the same time, the absurdity 
of those who supposed we could engross the whole trade 
of the world during peace, as we had done during the 
war. In answer to the complaints of the shipowners, of 
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the expense of materials for ship building, he pointed aut 
their inconsistency in refusing to repeal the timber duties, 
whereby they were compelled to build ships with the 
dear and bad timber of Canada, instead of the cheap and 
durable timber of the Baltic. On the division, Mr. 
Young’s motion was rejected by 117 to 52. 

Lord’s-day bills still continue to be brought into 
the House. They are all characterized by the distine. 
tions they draw between the rich and the poor. None 
of the pious movers of these measures, seem to be able to 
conceive, that if it is improper to keep the coffee shops 
open on Sunday, the club-houses should also be shut; 
or that it is an equal enormity for a rich man to traye] 
in his own carriage on that day, as for a poorer man to 
travel in a hackney coach or post-chaise. They want to 
compel those below them in rank, to vbserve the Sunday, 
but to leave it to themselves to act as they choose. Mr, 
Hesketh Fleetwood's bill was rejected on the secund read. 
ing by 77 to 45; but Mr. Poulter’s bill, which was less 
objectionable, merely preventing shops being opened or 
wages paid on Sunday, was read a second time by a ma. 
jority of 52 to 12. On the third reading, however, it was 
rejected by a majority of 35 to 31. 

On the second reading of the bill for removing the 
disabilities of the Jews, Sir Daniel Sandford distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the measure, and by the ab. 
surdity of his remarks. Ave the people of Paisley not 
ashamed of their representative 2? Nothing was heard 
but professions of liberality from Sir Daniel, during the 
progress of the reform bill, and up to the time of his 
taking hisseatin Parliament. Until that period, his senti. 
ments were more nearly allied to Radicalism, than to 
any other political creed ; but now he has got a new 
light; and were the Tories to get into power, with any 
prospect of permanently retaining office, (which God 
forbid!) we would soon find Sir Daniel one of the 
supporters of that party. Verily, the Greek Professor re. 
quires to be well looked after. Mr. Robert Grant, the 
mover of the second reading, did not think the worthy 
knight’s remarks deserving of any answer,—and the mo- 
tion was carried by 125 to 32. The third reading was 
subsequently carried by a majority of 59 to 14. On 
the bill being read a first time in the House of Lords, 
the Lord Chancellor stated that he would give it all the 
support in his power. The second reading of the bill 
was moved by the Marquis of Westminster. The mo- 
tion was supported by Lord Bexley and the Earl of 
Radnor, and opposed by the Earl of Malmesbury, the 
Earl of Winchelsea, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Marquis of Westmeath, on the ground that to admit 
Jews into the Legislature, would be equivalent to un- 
christianizing the Government of the country. The Earl 
of Malmesbury moved an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months; and the amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 130 to 38. Last year 
the numbers were 104 and 543 so that the hostility to 
the Jews appears to be increasing in the Upper House. 

Mr. Wallace, in an able speech, in which he detailed 
numerous acts of gross mismanage:ent on the part of 
the Post-Office, moved for a Commission to inquire into 
the Post-Office and Packet Service. Mr. E. L. Bulwer, 
in seconding the motion, stated, that during the period 
that the revenue of the French Post-Office had doubled, 
the revenue of ours had 1emained stationary ; and it was 
therefore clear that mismanagement existed, or that the 
rates of postage were toohigh. |The defence of the Post- 
Office was taken up by Mr. Vernon Smith, who set out 
with stating that he had no acquaintance with the Post 
Office, and that he appeared in its defence at the personal 
solicitation of the Postmaster General. His speech was 
such as might have been expected; and he neither vet- 
tured to contradict the facts, nor answer the arguments 
brought forward by Mr. Wallace—yet the motion was 
negatived without a division. 

On the motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson, a bill has 
been introduced into Parliament for reducing the duties 
ou Currents, raisins, prunes, and other dried fruits; a! 
mal, cocoa, palm, and olive oil, plantains, pickles, a® 
books. The duties to be reduced, amount in all 


L..150,000. The export duty on coals is to be taken of, 
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tp relieve the coal proprietors. Mr. Thomson showed 
that the reduction in the duties always led to an in- 
creased consumption. The reduction of the duty on bit- 
ter almonds, raised the consumption from 2000 to 8000 
lbs. The duty on cocoa had been reduced from 6d. to 2d. 
per Ib. ; and the consumption had increased from 500,000 
lbs. in 1832, to 1,262,000 Ibs., so that little loss had been 
sustained by the revenue from the reduction of duty. 

A motion which the Marquis ot Chandos made, for an 
address to the Crown, relative to the agricultural distress, 
and representing the desire of the House, that the atten- 
tion of Ministers should be directed to the removal of 
thse burdens to which the land was subject, by the pres- 
sure of general and local taxation, was only lost by a 
ministerial majority of sixteen, the numbers being 190 
and 174: so sensibly alive are the members of the House 
toanything which affects their own pockets. Mr. Ward’s 
plan of obtaining and publishing an authentic record of 
yotes in divisions was, notwithstanding some opposition, 
carried by a majority of 76 to 32. After it had been, 
however, tried for an evening or two, the order for taking 
the divisions was rescinded. Mr. Ward has promised to 
bring forward the same, or a similar plan, early next 
session. 

It has often been regretted, that no authentic record 
of the debates in Parliament existed, but it rather ap- 
pears that any attempt to form such a record would fail. 
Were all the speeches reported at full length, the bulk 
of the reports would be so great that it would be impos- 
sible to peruse them, and the really valuable matter would 
be buried under the mass of trash and rubbish which is 
daily uttered in Parliament. The competition of the dif- 
ferent newspapers, insures as full and correct a report as 
the public care for. This appeared to be the opinion of 
the House, in the discussion on Mr. Tooke’s motion, for 
an instruction to the committee on the public business of 
the House, to consider and report upon the expediency of 
establishing an authentic record of the debates and pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. The real object of 
the motion was believed to be, to assist the publishers of 
the Mirror of Parliament with a grant of public money : 
but the motion was rejected by 117 to 99. 

Merchant seamen have long laboured under the grie- 
vance of having to contribute sixpence a month from 
their pay, for the support of Greenwich Hospital. In 
this manner L,22,000 areannually levied from them, with- 
out any equivalent whatever. Mr. Lyall, therefore, has 
brought in a bill, the object of which is to transfer this 
monthly contribution to the Merchant Seamen's Institn- 
tion, leaving the Government to make up the deficiency 
thus occasioned in the revenues of Greenwich Hospital, 
by a vote of the same amount, to be charged on the con- 
solidated fund. The second reading was strenuously op- 
posed by Ministers; but was, notwithstanding, carried 
against them, by a majority of 37; the numbers being 
Y4and 57. Sir James Graham maintained that mer- 
chant seamen did derive benefit from GreenwichHospital : 
because, of the 2700 pensioners, 1188 had been in the 
merchant service, 350 of that number from thirty to 
fifty years, the average of the whole number being thir- 
teen years before entering the navy. 

It is a disgrace to the law of England, that persons ac- 
cused of felony are not allowed to address the Jury by 
counsel, on the absurd fiction, that the judge is counsel 
for the prisoner; although, in cases of high treason and 
misdemeanour, that is, in the highest crimes and lowest 
Offences, counsel are permitted to be heard. This anoma- 
ly, however, will, we trust, soon be removed, Mr. Ewart’s 
bill for that purpose having been read a second time 
Withouta division, With that hostility to anything like 
amelioration, which seems so deeply rooted in the great 

y of lawyers, Mr. Poulter and Mr. Sergeant Spankie 
attempted to throw out the bill; but finding the sense of 
the House was decidedly against them, they withdrew 
their ainendment. Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Pollock sup- 
ported the motion ; the former mentioning the particulars 
of some cases in which he had been professionally en- 
gaged, where innocent persons had been coudemned for 
Want of the assistance of counsel to state their defence. 
Sir John Campbell has introduced a bill to abolish im. 
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prisonment for debt, except in cases of fraud. The bill is 
confined to England, but a separate bill applicable to Ire- 
Jand, is to be introduced. The house-tax repeal bill has 
received the royal assent. It did not meet with opposition 
in any of its stages. The poor laws amendment bill has 
passed the Commons, and has made considerable progress 
in the Lords. Sir S Whalley, Mr. Cobbett, and several 
other membersopposed it with much hostility: but their op- 
position was unavailing against the ministerial majorities. 
In a committee, the House voted L.10,000 for the relief of 
the Poles nowin this country. Lord Althorp stated, that 
that sum would provide a twelvemonth’s support for the 
sutferers. The Leith harbour bill has been thrown out 
on the second reading, the Government having resolved 
to take the measure into their own hands. A committee 
has been appointed to inquire into the distress of the hand- 
loom weavers. Mr. Poulett Thomson and Lord Palmer- 
ston opposed the motion, which was, however, carried by 
70 to 42. In answer to a question, Mr. Poulett Thomson 
stated, that there was nothing illegal, under the law as it 
at present stood, in importing Baltic timber by the way 
of Canada. 





ENGLAND. 

New EL Lectrions.—The candidates for the representa- 
tion of the borough of Finsbury, were Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, the late independent member for Hertford, Mr, 
Henry Pownall, a Tory and High Churchman, Mr. Bab- 
bage, and Mr. Wakley, the well known Radical Reformer, 
At the close of the first day's polling, Mr. Pownall was 
at the head of the poll, being nearly 300 abova Mr. 
Duncombe, who was next him. The Tories were in con- 
sequence in great hopes of carrying the election ; but the 
supporters of Mr. Babbage, seeing the impossibility of se- 
curing that gentleman's election, transferred their votes to 
Mr. Duncombe, and placed him at the head of the poil. 
The final numbers were Duncombe, 2514; Pownall, 
1915; Wakley, 695; Babbage, 379. Mr. Duncombe is 
pledged to vote for the ballot, triennial parliaments, the 
repeal of the 1ate paying clauses of the Reform Bill, for 
the admission of all the claims of the Dissenters ; and he 
has agreed to resign his seat when called on by his con. 
stituents. These are Radical pledges. Sir John Hob. 
house declined being put in nomination as a candidate. 

Captain George Byng, the Government nominee, has 
been returned for Chatham, by a majority of 70 over his 
opponent, Mr. Ching. Any attempt to oppose the Mi- 
nisterial influence in this place is hopeless. Captain Byng 
has been appointed one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

By the death of Mr. M. A. Taylor, and Sir W. Guise, 
the elevation of Lord Duncannon to the House of Peers, 
and the resignation of Colonel Terrens, in consequence of 
his going out as governor to Australia, there are four 
vacant seats,—Sudbury, the northern division of Glouces- 
ter, Nottingham, and Bolton. Sir John Hobhouse has 
started for Nottingham. 

A New Cotony in South Australia has been pro- 
jected, and a bill brought into Parliament to give the 
commissioners the necessary powers for its government. 
What will distinguish it from other colonies, is, that no 
part of the lands are to be given away gratuitously. 
They are all to be sold, and the price is to be employed in 
sending out labourers from this country. In this way it 
is hoped that the inconveniences experienced at Swan 
River, and during the infancy of many other colonies, 
from the want of a sufficient supply of labourers, will bé 
obviated. The government of the colony, by commis- 
sioners, is only to be temporary; for as soon as the in. 
habitants reach 50,000, a constitution is to be granted by 
the King. ‘The scheme is patronized by many influen- 


tial members of Parliament, and mercantile men in Lon- 
| don. 


Tue Kino AND THE Bisnors.—On the occasion of 
the presenting a congratulatory address by the Arche 
bishops of Canterbury and Armagh to the King, his Ma- 
jesty is reported to have made a speech which has de- 
lighted all pious churchmen. His Majesty expressed his 
sincere attachment to the pure Protestant faith, his fixed 
purpose, determination, and resolution to maintain invio- 
late the Church of England and Ireland ; laying peculiag 
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emphasis on Ireland. If there were any of the inferior 
arrangements in the discipline of the Church that required 
amendment, which, however, his Majesty greatly doubted, 
he trusted they would be left to the Bishops to correct, 
with their authority unimpaired and unshackled. In 
conclusion, his Majesty stated that he had spoken more 
strongly than usual, because of unhappy circumstances 
which had forced themselves on the observation of all, 
and because the threats of the enemies of the Church make 
it the more necessary for those who feel their duty to that 
Church to speak out. His Majesty was affected to tears 
during the delivery of this speech. The clergy were so 
much pleased with the sentiments expressed by his Ma- 
jesty in favour of the Church, that it was read on the fol- 
lowing Sunday from many of the metropolitan pulpits. 

Tur CHURCH AND THE LAITY.—-A numerous depu- 
tation from the Central Committee for the promotion and 
citculation of a Declaration of the Laity of the Church 
of England, waited on the Archbishop of Canterbury, at 
Lambeth, on the 3d June, to deposit with his Grace the 
original signatures to the declaration, amounting in num. 
ber to 230,000. An address, embodying the declaration, 
has already been presented to the King, and a copy of it 
was also presented to his Grace. The address expressed 
the fullest reliance on the piety and wisdom of the divines 
of the Church of England, and a firm determination to 
support that Church at all hazards. 

THE DissEntTeRs.—The twenty-third anniversary 
meeting of the Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty, was held in the City of London Ta- 
vern, on the 17th May. The Earl of Durham was in 
the chair. Thanks were voted to him with three cheers, 
the whole meeting standing up. On returning thanks, 
the Earl of Durham stated that he was opposed to the 
Separation of Church and State. He was of opinion that 
a State is bound to tender religious education to all the 
members of that State. In the present ignorant and un- 
educated state of the great mass of the population of this 
country, he considered that it would be most improper to 
leave them without any instruction at all, and most un- 
wise to leave them to the canvassing of religious sects. 
Mr. Abercromby said, that the question of a Voluntary 
Church had taken root so deeply in the public mind, 
that Ministers and Legislators should pay the greatest at- 
tention to it ;—that both the Voluntary and Established 
Church should be tried by the test of utilitvy.—and that 
it was proper there should be a competition between the 
supporters of each, in order to show on which side the 
advantage was tu be found. We lived in times when 
useleas institutions were proved not to be for the benefit 
of the public, and it was idle in any man to say he would 
uphold them. The meeting consisted chiefly of Dissen- 
ters of different sects. 

UNITARIANS.—At a meeting of the British and Fo- 
reign Unitarian Association, held in London, on the 2] st 
May, the Marriage Bill of Lord John Russell was con. 
demned by a great majority. The question of Separation 
of Church and State was debated at length, but was got 
rid ef by one of the members moving the previous ques- 
tion, which was carried by a majority of nine. 

TITHES.—At a meeting of geitlemen connected with 
the landed interests ot Kent, Essex, Surry, Sussex, and 
Devon, it was resolved, That the bill brought forward 
by Lord Althorp for the commutation and redemption of 
tithes, is, in many of its provisions, fallacious and highly 
objectionable ; and if carried into effect, will be attended 
by consequences very injurious to those whom it is in- 
tended to serve; and that no plan could give them relief, 
if not accompanied by a considerable dimunition of the 
burden. The landholders are, no doubt, very anxious tuo 
pocket the tithes, without giving any equivalent; but we 
trust they will be disappointed. 

Ata meeting of the Agriculturists of East Kent, the 
following resolution regarding the Tithe Bill, was carried 
by a large majority, in opposition to a petition generally 
approving of them inisterial measure: That in place of the 
provisions of the bill, this meeting is of opinion, that a 
levy of two shillings in the pound, on the bona fide an- 
nual rents, in lieu of the tenth of the produce of the soil, 


which imcludes the farmer's capital, skill, and industry, | 








would be a more equitable remuneration for tj 
simple in its construction, easy of collection, and more 
likely to ameliorate the conduct of those interested in 
agriculture, than the complicated plans proposed for that 
purpose. Sir Edward Knatchbull expressed his surprise 
that such a proposition could be entertained by the meet. 
ing, and both he and Mr. Plumptre declared they would 
not support in Parliament the petition founded on the 
resolution. 

Unions.—A circular signed by the Grand Master, the 
Duke of Sussex, has been received by several masonic 
lodges, requiring a return to be made to the clerk of the 
peace, of the name, employment or profession, and place 
of residence of every member; in default of which, they 
will be declared unlawful secret societies, This is under. 
stood to bea step taken in contemplation of putting down 
all spurious lodges, whether of Trades’ Unions or benefit 
Societies. 

NEwSPAPERs.—An arrangement has been made be. 
tween the British and French governments, by which 
English newspapers are to pass through France by the 
post free of charge, and French newspapers through the 
United Kingdom on the same terms. As our Government 
has, however, a profit of threepence farthing by the 
stamp duty on every paper sent abroad, the French 
Government, to be on something like an equality, is to 
impose an inland postage of 4 sous, about twopence, on 
every newspaper sent to Britain, the French stamp duty 
on each paper being only a halfpenny. A French daily 
paper (seven in the week) costs L.3 in Paris, and about 
L.9 in this country. By a resolution of the House of 
Commons, a postage of twopence is, however, to be levied 
on each paper. 

BIRMINGHAM Un10N.—The proceedings of this body 
have been suspended for the present. The principal 
reason assigned, is, that the discords which have broken 
out in various parts of the kingdom between the lower 
and middle classes of the people, render any combined 
operations for their mutual benefit extremely difficult, or 
altogether impossible. 

CAMBRIDGE ELECTION.—The re-election of Mr, 
Spring Rice tor Cambridge was opposed by Sir Edward 
Sugden. The contest was uncommonly severe, but Mr. 
Rice was re-elected by a majority of 25: the numbers at 
the close of the poll being 615 and 590. 

Tie Duke oF WELLINGTON has been installed 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford with great pomp. 
The town was crowded to excess, and the spectacle is 
said to have been one of the most magnificent ever wit- 
nessed, 

TEA TRADE.—Three thousand chests of tea have 
been imported into Liverpool from Dantzic. This o¢s 
currence has occasioned much surprise, and has been found 
tu be illegal. The tea is, therefore, to be exported. 


SCOTLAND. 

EpInBURGH ELEctrion.—Sir John Campbell was 
returned by a great majority. The numbers at the close 
of the poll were—Campbell, 1,932; Learmonth, 1,402; 
Aytoun, 480. On comparing these numbers with those 
at the election in 1832, it will be observed that there is 
a wonderful falling off in then umber of the Whig voters: 
Jetirey, 4,036; Abercromby, 3,843; Blair, 1,519. In 
consequence of Mr. Abercromby having accepted the of 
fice of Master of the Mint, there was another election: 
but he was returned without opposition. 

LeitH ELection.—Mr. Murray, the Lord Advocate, 
has again secured his seat, by a majority of 237 over bié 
opponent. The numbers were for Mr. Murray, 686 ; 
Mr. Aitchison, 449. : 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—A very important motion 
was carried, which, if acted on by the people of Scotland 
will yo far to remedy the evils of Patronage. Lord Mon- 
creiff, in a speech of great force and ability, moved, that 
the General Assembly do declare, that it is a fundamens 
tal law of the Church, that no pastor shall be int 
on any congregation, contrary to the will of the people § 
wud that if @ majority of the male heads of families 
members of a vacant congregation, and in full commen 


ion with the Church, shall disapprove of the pers® 
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named by the patron, such person shall be rejected. 


After a long debate, this motion was carried by a majority 
of 46, the numbers being 184 and 138. Another impor- 
tant measure was Carried; that of raising ministers of 
Chapels of Ease to the same status as parochial clergy- 
men. The vote stood 153 to 103,—majority 50. 

CONSERVATIVE DINNERS.—A grand Conservative 
dinner took place at Glasgow on the 4th June. Every 
effurt seems to have been made to make it imposing by 
the rank and number of the guests. The Tories congre- 

ted from all quarters, east, west, north, and south ; and 
upwards of 800 sat downtodinner. His Grace the Duke 
of Gordon was in the chair, supported on the right by 
the Earl of Morton, and on the left by the Earl of Leven. 
The Very Rev. Principal M‘Farlane, and Dr. M‘Leod, 
of Campsie, acted as chaplains. A dinner was a day or 
two afterwards given to Mr. Aitchison, the defeated candi- 
date for Leith by his supporters. About 250 were present. 
Another dinner was given to Mr. Learmonth, ‘the re- 
jected of Edinburgh,” on the 13th June. 500 sat down to 
dinner. 

Corn Laws.—A meeting of the inhabitants of Dun- 
dee, to the number of 15,000, was held on the 14th May, 
to form an Anti-Corn Law Association. Provost Kay was 
in the chair. Two landed proprietors, Mr. Chalmer of 
Auldbar, and Mr. Kinloch of Kinloch were present, and 
took part in the business of the meeting. 





IRELAND. 

ORANGEMEN.—A great Protestant meeting was ad- 
vertised to be held in Dublin. in the beginning of July, 
at which Lords Winchelsea, Roden, Wicklow, and others 
of the same stamp were expected to attend. The attempts, 
however, to get up the meeting completely failed, and the 
meeting has, in consequence, been postponed, sine die. 

A most horrible party feud has lately taken place near 
Tralee, in Kerry. Besides eight or ten killed in actual 
fighting, thirty-five were drowned in a river, into which 
the defeated party were pursued. At least a thonsand 
persons of both sexes were engaged in the fray, many of 
whom were unconnected with either party, and fought 
merely for amusement. 

Dr. Doyle was buried in Carlow on the 26th of June. 
Besides the children of the Catholic schools, almost every 
clergyman in the diocese, and all the respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town attended the funeral. The procession 
was inore than two miles in lenyth, there being 20,000 
persons in it. 

WexrorD ELEcTION.—The contest for this county 
ran very close. Mr. Harvey,. the Whig candidate, was 
at first tar a-head of the Repealer, Cadwallader Waddy ; 
but the Tories and Repealers having united, Mr. Waddy 
carried his election by a majority of 71. . 

Mr. O'Connell addressed a letter to the “ Men of Wex- 
ford,” calling on them to return a Repealer, and denounc- 
ing the Ministry, and the renewal of the Coercion Bill. 


THE CONTINENT. 

The distinguished patriot, I.a Fayette, died at Paris on 
the 20th May, in his 77th year. During his last il ness 
every attention was paid to him by the principal men 
in France ; and the Chamber of Deputies sent specially 
to inquire concerning hia health, His funeral was 
attended by nearly all the members of both Chambers; 
the cortege being headed by the carriages of Louis 
Philippe and the Royal family. The procession 
Was the most numerous ever seen in Paris, and 
Was arranged by Ministers. A large body of troops 
Was in attendance ; but there was no need for their ser- 
vices, every thing having passed off quietly. La Fayette 
Was rematkable tor his honesty, disinterestedness, and a 

Voted attachment to liberty, but was not distinguished 
¥ much superiority of intellect. No man ever left be- 
i hima purer political reputation ; his blunders arose 

om too high an opinion of the virtue of mankind. This 
Was evidently the case in the revolution of 1830. He 
rased Louis Philippe to the throne, relying on his pro- 

ous ; but he lived long enough to see, that Louis, like 
his race, was nothing but a selfish despot, who had 
Amumed an air of liberality the more readily to dupe the | 





true lovers of free institutions. Admiral Roussin having 
refused to accept the ministry of the marine, that office 
has been conferred on an obscure Admiral of the name 
of Jacob, a mere tool of the King. The session of the 
two Chambers was closed on the 24th May, and the next 
day the Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. The Blecto. 
ral Colleges met on the 2lst June, to elect new members, 
and the Chambers are to meet on the 3ist July. There 
was no doubt that the Government will secure the retarn 
of a great majority of their supporters ; for the organiza- 
tion fur bribery and intimidation is complete throughout 
the kingdom, and the whole number of electors does not 
exceed two hundred thousand. 

The civil war in Port:gal is at end. Coimbra and 
Figueras having been taken by Villa Flor and Napier, 
and Santarem having surrendered, Don Miguel attempted 
to retreat to Elvas, with a small army, continually be- 
coming weaker by disease and desertion. Being pressed 
by Saldanha on the one side, and Terceira on the other, 
he attempted to obtain an armistice, which was refused, 
He then made the best bargain he could, and was allowed, 
on the 3ist of May, to go on board a British vessel of 
war, and subsequently proceeded to Genoa. He has se- 
cured, it is understood, an allowance of L.12,000 a-year 
for his future support. 

Much satisfaction has been expressed in Spain at the 
appearance of the Royal decree for the convocation of the 
Cortes on the 24th July. An amnesty in favour of all 
political offenders has been proclaimed : but the civil war 
has not been put down. Don Carlos, with his family 
and suite, the Princess Beira, Don Miguel’s sister, arrived 
some weeks ago at Portsmouth. They subsequently took 
up a residence at Brompton. It is now, however, con- 
fidently stated, that he left England in disguise, and, 
travelling through France, reached his adherents in the 
north of Spain on the Ilth of July. It is added, that, 
by the assistance of M. Jauge, a banker in Paris, he has 
raised a loan of three millions sterling. There is no 
doubt that the Carlists are still in considerable force in 
the north of Spain; and the above intelligence, if true, 
may give the existing government of Spain much annoy- 
ance. In consequence of the more cheering prospects 
of Spain, Spanish stock has been much in demand in the 
English market, and prices rose; but it is again con- 
siderably on the decline. The Russian, Austrian, and 
Prussian ambassadors have been withdrawn from Madrid, 

The infant son of King Leopold died on the 16th of 
May, at the Palace of Laacken. In consequence of this 
event, much anxiety is felt by the Belgians that King Leo- 
pold would name a successor to the throne, in the event 
of his dying without issue. The French Government is, 
however, very hostile to such a step, and the Queen of 
Belgium is said to be in a situation that renders it unne- 
cessary. 

The Grand Duke Alexander, eldest son of the Emperor 
Nicholas, has taken the oath of allegiance to his sove- 
reign and father. As successor to the thrones of Rus. 
sia, Poland, and Finland, he swore to maintain in full 
turce all the ordinances and family institutions contained 
in the laws of the empire. 

In obedience to the decree of the German Diet, the 
town of Frankfort has been taken possession of by Aus- 
trian troops. The avowed object is the suppression of 
Republican opinions in that city, although it is in reality 
a Republic. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The elections now going on are unfavourable to the 
President. ‘The Senate has refused its assent to the no- 
mination, by the President, of four Directors of the 
United States’ Bank, which, by the charter of that insti- 
tution, the Government has a right to appoint. The 
President declares that he will nominate no others. 
Money is more plentiful and trade is reviving. 





TRADE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 
‘Tue labours of the Commissioners appointed by the 
British and French Governments, to investigate the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries, are already 
beginning to produce beneficial resulis. ‘The information 


collected by that Commission, part of which has been 
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published in the form of a Report to the Board of Trade, 
by Dr. Bowring and Mr. Villiers, points out in a striking 
manner the evils sustained by France by her persever- 
ance in the prohibitory or restrictive system, as well as 
the futility of such a system to effect the exclusion of fo- 
reign manufactures, when they can be furnished cheaper 
by foreigners than they can be produced at home. The 
consequence has been the organization of a system of 
smuggling, which is carried on as regularly as any branch 
of legitimate commerce. The French Custom-house 
officers find that thirty per cent. of duty is the highest 
which can be collected on the importation of any article. 
Whenever the duty exceeds that amount, the encourage- 
ment to smuggling is so great, that nocare nor vigilance, 
on the part of the Government, can prevent the contra- 
band traffic. Smuggled goods, both from Britain into 
France, and from France into Britain, can be, and are, 
insured as regularly against the risk of seizure, as are 
the shipping of the two countries against the uangers of 
the seas. The premium varies with the bulk and value 
of the articles. Gold trinkets, watches, cachmere shawls 
may be insured trom four to ten per cent., cotton twist 
twenty, woollens thirty to forty per cent.; buc it is to be 
kept in view, that the valuation of the goods is seldom 
more than one-half of the real value, It appears that in 
smuggling goods, both into France and into Britain, the 
risk of seizure is much less than these premiums would 
indicate ; and that, in some instances, thirty per cent. is 
charged, when the real risk would be covered by five. 
The loss of revenue suffered by smuggling is shewn to 
be very great,—not less than some millions annually ; 
though it is, of course, difficult to come to any accurate 
estimate on such a subject. 

From the long continued wars in which France was 
engaged with her neighbours, it became the policy of the 
Government, to manufacture as many articles as possible 
within the kingdom, in order to render the country in- 
dependent of foreigners for supplies. To this policy is 
to be attributed the existence of the numerous manufac. 
tories for the making of sugar from beet, and the iron 
works; though sugar could be imported from the West 
Indies and iron frum Britain at one-half of the expense 
which they cost to manufacture at home. Indeed, almost 
every kind of manufacture has a protection and monopoly 
of the home market ; hence, however willing the French 
Ministry are to throw off the restrictions on trade, they 
find themselves shackled by the numerous interests which 
have grown up under the mistaken policy of their prede- 
cessors. <A step towards the removal of these restrictions 
has however been made. M. Duchatel, the Minister of 
Commerce, and who was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the French Government to confer with Dr. 
Bowring and Mr. Villiers, laid some weeks ago before 
the Council of Trade, the draught of a Royal ordinance, 
by which it is proposed to permit the importation into 
France, after the Ist September next, of the following 
articles :—Cotton twist, wool twist, shawls, laces of all 
kinds, silk handkerchiefs, iron cables, watch work, Rus- 
sian leather, potash, rum, rack, and ratafia. It is also 
proposed to reduce the duties on the import of various 
raw materials, On the 2d June, an ordinance was issued 
removing the prohibition on the import of several of the 
above articles, and also diminishing the tonnage duties. 
Cotton twist is to be admitted at a duty of seven and 
eight trancs per kilogramme, (two lbs. and a fitth,) and 
chain cables are to be admitted at the same duty as iron 
bars of the smallest size. Thus one step has been made 
by the removal of prohibitions, and we have little doubt 
that the duties will be gradually diminished, as the bene- 
ficial effect of the alteration comes to be experienced. 

The contest which still continues in almost every part 
of the kingdom, between the masters and their workmen, 
has been very prejudicial to trade. A few weeks ago. in 
conseqnence of a resolution come to by the master manu- 
facturers and cloth dressers of Leeds, not to employ any 
nan who refused to sign a declaration abandoning the 
Trades’ Unions, and promising not to join any similar 
association when in their employment, about 5,000 
men in all branches of the woollen mauufacture, left 
their employment, and twenty-four mills were nearly 








brought to a stand. The markets are dull, as this tip. 
settled state of matters keeps the buyers from coming for. 
ward. At Bradford, hog wools have become scarce and 
high prices are given. There has been a moderate de. 
mand for goods, and there is no alteration in the price. 
The demand for flannels has improved, and the manufac. 
turers who attempted to reduce the wages of the work. 
men, have desisted from the attempt. 

The cotton hand-loom weavers at Oldham and neigh. 
bourhood, are in great distress. Those who have full em. 
ployment cannot earn more than from five to six shillings 
per week. In steam-loom weaving, they earn from eight 
toten. The linen cloth weaving in Yorkshire, is more 
brisk than it has been for the last four years. All hands 
are employed, and the wages are on an average ten to 
twelve shillings a-week. The shawl weavers in Edin. 
burgh are in great distress, many of them being out of 
employment. The reports of the state of trade in Bir. 
mingham continue to be gloomy. The causes assigned, 
are the depressed state of the agriculturists, the embar. 
rassment of the United States of America, and the scarcity 
of money, arising from its having been too freely invested 
in various speculative projects. 





AGRICULTURE. 

IT is pleasing to observe that new means of evading the 
corn laws continue to be discovered. Besides the impor. 
tation of American grain as Canadian, the importation of 
bread from France has become a regular branch of traf. 
fic, the duty payable upon it being inconsiderable. Guern. 
sey, Jersey, and the other Norman or Channel Islands, 
not being subjected to the operation of these laws, while 
the trade with England is unrestricted, large quantities 
of grain, nominally the produce of these islands, but in 
reality that of foreign countries, has been introduced into 
the English market. The corn law question is making 
progress, but apparently not with much rapidity, as the 
comparatively low price of grain in this country, when 
contrasted with the price during the war, prevents so 
much attention being paid to the subject as would other. 
wise have been. 

In the middle districts of Scotland, the weather was 
extremely favourable for agricultural operations, as well 
as for the crops, till about the beginning of June, when 
the crops on dry soils began to suffer from the drowth. 
The showers which afterwards fell were of considerable 
advantage, though it may be doubted whether the wheat 
will now prove a bulky crop. On dry soils, even of 
the best quality, it is both thin and short in the straw. 
Oats are in general looking well, though they have suf- 
fered severely in some instances from the grub, and in 
others from want of moisture. A large breadth of poia- 
toes has been planted this year, apparently under the most 
favourable circumstances, yet complaints of the failure of 
the seed are very general; the loss is greater than that 
sustained last year. Turnips were never sown in better 
condition. 

The grain markets, particularly oats, have risen some- 
what of late, and also wheat. Cattle for grazing are 
dull of sale; the pastures having become unusually 
bare, though they are now rapidly reviving. The price 
of fat cattle and sheep in Scotland is likely to be 
kept up, by the increasing exportation to the London 
markets. Blackfaced wedder mutton brings nearly 8 
penny a pound higher in the London market than the 
finest south bred,—and as the expense of conveyance from 
the Tay is omly 3s. Gd., a great inducement is offered to 
the export. Cattle coat for carriage L.2 a-head, a sam 
which would not go far in driving fat cattle by land. 

At the great sheep and wool market held at Inverness, 
on the 10th and 11th July, there was a small decrease @ 
the price of wedders. Ewes brought higher prices than last 
year, and lambs were about 6d. a-head higher. Cheviot 
wedders brought from 23s. to 27s. ; blacktaced from 16s. to 
22s. ; Cheviot ewes sold from 15s. to 22s.; blackfaced from 
Ys. to 13s. Wool of all kinds was higher than last yee* 
Smneared Cheviot sold per single stone of 24 1b, at from 
22s. to 23s.; blackfaced wool, per double stone, from 25s. 
to 265. Gd. 

Joun Jonnstoneg, Printer, 19, St. James’s Square. 
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